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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S ARTICLE ON 
“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


Tue function of the critic, when rightly exercised, is so important, 
that it is fitting that a reviewer seriously examining serious work 
should receive serious and respectful consideration, however severe 
his remarks and however unpleasant his strictures. It is scarcely 
possible that a man can so fully separate himself from his work as 
to judge fairly, either of its effect as a whole or its treatment in 
detail; and in every undertaking of. any magnitude it is almost 
certain that flaws and mistakes must occur, which can best be 
detected by those whose perception has not been dulled by con- 
tinuous and over-strained application. No honest writer, however 
much he may wince, can feel otherwise than thankful to any one 
who points out errors or mistakes which can be rectified ; and, for 
myself, I may say that I desire nothing more than such frankness, 
and the fair refutation of any arguments which may be fallacious. 
Reluctant as I must ever be, therefore, to depart from the 
attitude of silent attention which I think should be maintained by 
writers in the face of criticism, or to interrupt the fair reply of an 
opponent, the case is somewhat different when criticism assumes 
the vicious tone of the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot’s article upon “ Super- 
natural Religion” in the December number of the Contemporary 
Review. Whilst delivering severe lectures upon want of candour 
and impartiality, and preaching temperance and moderation, the 
practice of the preacher, as sometimes happens, falls very short of 
his precept. The example of moderation presented to me by my 
clerical critic does not seem to me very edifying, his impartiality 
does not appear to be beyond reproach, and in his tone I fail to 
recognise any of the émeixea which Mr. Matthew Arnold so justly 


admires. I shall not emulate the spirit of that article, and I trust 
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that I shall not scant the courtesy with which I desire to treat 
Dr. Lightfoot, whose ability I admire and whose position I under- 
stand. I should not, indeed, consider it necessary at present to 
notice his attack at all, but that I perceive the attempt to prejudice 
an audience, and divert attention from the issues of a serious argu- 
ment by general detraction. The device is far from new, and the 
tactics cannot be pronounced original. In religious as well as legal 
controversy, the threadbare maxim—‘ A bad case—abuse the plain- 
tiff’s attorney,’ remains in force ; and it is surprising how effectual 
the simple practice still is. If it were granted, for the sake of 
argument, that each slip in translation, each error in detail, and 
each oversight in statement, with which Canon Lightfoot reproaches 
“Supernatural Religion ” were well founded, it must be evident to 
any intelligent mind that the mass of such a work would not really 
be affected ; such flaws—and what book of the kind escapes them— 
which can most easily be removed, would not weaken the central 
argument, and after the Apologist’s ingenuity has been exerted to 
the utmost to blacken every blot, the basis of supernatural Religion 
would not be made one whit more secure. It is, however, because I 
recognise that, behind this skirmishing attack, there is the constant 
insinuation that misstatements have been detected which have “a 
vital bearing’ upon the question at issue, arguments “ wrecked ” 
which are of serious importance, and omissions indicated which 
change the aspect of reasoning, that I have thought it worth my 
while at once to reply. I shall endeavour briefly to show that, in 
thus attempting to sap the strength of my position, Dr. Lightfoot 
has only exposed the weakness of his own. Dr. Lightfoot 
somewhat scornfully says that he has the “misfortune” “to dis- 
pute not a few propositions which ‘most critics’ are agreed in 
maintaining.’ He will probably find that “most critics,” for their 
part, will not consider it a very great misfortune to differ from a 
divine who has the misfortune of differing, on so many points, from 
most critics. 

The first and most vehement attack made upon me by Dr. Light- 
foot is regarding “a highly important passage of Ireneeus,” containing 
a reference to some other and unnamed authority, in which he con- 
siders that I am “quite unconscious of the distinction between the 
infinitive and indicative ;” a point upon which “any fairly trained 
schoolboy ” would decide against my reasoning. I had found fault 
with Tischendorf in the text, and with Dr. Westcott in a note, for 
inserting the words “say they,” and “they taught,” in rendering 
the cblique construction of a passage whose source is in dispute, 
without some mark or explanation, in the total absence of the 
original, that these special words were supplementary and intro- 
duced by the translator. I shall speak of Tischendorf presently, and 
for the moment I confine myself to Dr. Westcott. Irenaus (Adv. 
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Haer., v. 36, 1) makes a statement as to what “the presbyters say” 
regarding the joys of the Millennial kingdom, and he then proceeds 
(§ 2), with indirect construction, indicating a reference to some other 
authority than himself, to the passage in question, in which a saying 
similar to John xiv. 2 is introduced. This passage is claimed by 
Tischendorf as a quotation from the work of Papias, and is advanced 
in discussing the evidence of the Bishop of Hierapolis. Dr. West- 
cott, without any explanation, states in his text :—<“In addition to 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, Papias appears to have 
been acquainted with the Gospel of St. John;’’' and in a note on an 
earlier page :—‘ The passage quoted by Irenzeus from ‘the Elders’ 
may probably be taken as a specimen of his style of interpretation ;” ? 
and then follows the passage in which the indirect construction 
receives a specific direction by the insertion of ‘they taught.” *® 
Neither Dr. Westcott nor Dr. Lightfoot makes the slightest allusion 
to the fact that they are almost alone in advancing this testimony ; 
which Dr. Lightfoot describes as having “a vital bearing on the 
main question at issue, the date of the fourth Gospel.” The reader 
who had not the work of Irenzeus before him to estimate the just- 
ness of the ascription of this passage to Papias, and who was not 
‘acquainted with all the circumstances, and with the state of critical 
opinion on the point, could scarcely, on reading such statements, 
understand the real position of the case. 

Now the facts are as follows : Routh* conjectured that the whole 
passage in Irenzus was derived from the work of Papias, and in this 
he was followed by Dorner,’ who practically introduced the sugges- 
tion to the critics of Germany, with whom it found no favour, and 
no one whom I remember, except Tischendorf and perhaps Professor 
Hofstede de Groot, now seriously supports this view. Zeller,° in his 
celebrated treatise on the external testimony for the fourth Gospel, 
argued against Dorner that, in spite of the indirect construction of 
the passage, there is not the slightest certainty that Irenzus did not 
himself interpolate the words from the fourth Gospel, and he affirmed 
the fact that there is no evidence whatever that Papias knew that 
work. Anger,’ discussing the evidence for our Gospels of the pres- 
byters quoted by Irenzeus, refers to this passage in a note with marked 
doubt, saying that fortasse (in italics), on account of the chiliastic 
tone of the passage, it may, as Routh conjectures, be from the work 


(1) On the Canon, p. 65. (2) Ib., p. 61, note 2. 

(3) At the end of this note Dr. Westcott adds: “Indeed, from the similar mode of 
introducing the story of the vine, which is afterwards referred to Papias, it is reason- 
able to conjecture that this interpretation is one from Papias’ ‘ Exposition.’ ”’ 

(4) Reliq. Sacre, i: p. 10, f. 

(5) Lehre Pers. Christi, i. p. 217, f. anm. 56, p. 218, anm. 62. 

(6) Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 593, anm. 2, cf. 1847, p. 160, anm. 1. 

(7) Synops. Evang., Proleg. xxxi. 
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of Papias; but in the text he points out the great caution with which 
these quotations from “the presbyters” should be used. He says: 
“Sed in usu horum testimoniorum faciendo cautissime versandum 
est, tum quod, nisi omnia, certe pleraque ab Irenxo memoriter 
repetuntur, tum quia hic illic incertissimum est, utrum ipse loquatur 
Irenzeus an presbyterorum verba recitet.”” Meyer,’ who refers to the 
passage, remarks that it is doubtful whether these presbyters, whom 
he does not connect with Papias, derived the saying from the gospel 
or from tradition. Riggenbach? alludes to it merely to abandon the 
passage as evidence connected with Papias, and only claims the 
quotation, in an arbitrary way, as emanating from the first half of 
the second century. Professor Hofstede de Groot,® the translator of 
Tischendorf’s work into Dutch, and his warm admirer, brings for- 
ward the quotation, after him, as either belonging to the circle of 
Papias or to that Father himself. Hilgenfeld* distinctly separates the 
presbyters of this passage from Papias, and asserts that they may 
have lived in the second half of the second century. Luthardt,° in 
the new issue of his youthful work on the fourth Gospel, does not 
attempt to associate the quotation with the book of Papias, but 
merely argues that the presbyters to whom Irenzeus was indebted for 
it formed a circle to which Polycarp and Papias belonged. Zahn® 
does not go beyond him in this. Dr. Davidson, while arguing that 
“it is impossible to show that the four (Gospels) were current as early 
as A.D. 150,” refers to this passage, and says: “It is precarious to 
infer with Tischendorf either that Irenzeus derived his account of the 
presbyters from Papias’s book, or that the authority of the elders 
carries us back to the termination of the apostolic times ;” and he 
concludes : “Is it not evident that Ireneeus employed it (the word 
‘elders’) loosely, without an exact idea of the persons he meant?” * 
In another place Dr. Davidson still more directly says: ‘The 
second proof is founded on a passage in Irensus, where the father, 
professing to give an account of the eschatological tradition of 
‘the presbyter, a disciple of the Apostles,’ introduces the words, 
‘and that therefore the Lord said, ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.”’ Here it is equally uncertain whether a work of Papias 
be meant as the source of the quotation, and whether that Father did 
not insert something of his own, or something borrowed elsewhere, 
and altered according to the text of the Gospel.” ® 

With these exceptions, no critic seems to have considered it worth 

(1) Komm. Ev, des Johannes, p. 6, f. (2) Die Zeugn. Ev. Joh., p. 116, f. 

(3) Basilides, p. 110, f. 

(4) Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 186, anm. 1, 1868, p. 219, anm. 4, cf. 1865, 
p. 334, ff., Die Evangelien, p. 339, anm. 4. 

(5) Der Johan. Ursprung des viert. Evang., 1874, p. 72. 


(6) Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 674. (7) Intro., N. T., ii. p. 424, f. 
(8) Ib., ii. p. 372, . 
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his while to refer to this passage at all. Neither in considering the 
external evidences for the antiquity of the fourth Gospel, nor in 
discussing the question whether Papias was acquainted with it, do 
apologetic writers like Bleek, Ebrard, Olshausen, Guericke, Kirch- 
hofer, Thiersch, or Tholuck, or impartial writers like Credner, 
De Wette, Gfrorer, Liicke, and others, commit the mistuke of even 
alluding to it, although many of them directly endeavour to refute 
the article of Zeller, in which it is cited and rejected, and all of 
them point out so indirect an argument for his knowledge of the 
Gospel as the statement of Eusebius that Papias made use of the 
first Epistle of John. Indeed, on neither side is the passage intro- 
duced into the controversy at all; and whilst so many conclude 
positively that Papias was not acquainted with the fourth Gospel, 
the utmost that is argued by the majority of apologetic critics is, 
that his ignorance of it is not actually proved. Those who go 
further and urge the supposed use of the Epistle as testimony in 
favour of his also knowing the Gospel, would only too gladly have 
produced this passage if they could have maintained it as taken 
from the work of Papias. It would not be permissible to assume 
that any of the writers to whom we refer were ignorant of the 
existence of the passage, because they are men thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject generally, and most of them directly refer to the 
article of Zeller in which the quotation is discussed. 

This is an instance in which Dr. Lightfoot has the ‘‘ misfortune” 
“to dispute not a few propositions, which ‘most critics’ are agreed 
in maintaining.” I have no objection to his disputing anything. 
All that I suggest as desirable in such a case is some indication that 
there is anything in dispute, which, I submit, general readers could 
scarcely discover from the statements of Dr. Westcott, or the re- 
marks of Dr. Lightfoot. Now in regard to myself, in desiring to 
avoid what I objected to in others, I may have gone to the other 
extreme. But although I perhaps too carefully avoided any indica- 
tion as to who says “ that there is this distinction of dwelling,” &c., 
I did what was possible to attract attention to the actual indirect 
construction, a fact which must have been patent, as Dr. Lightfoot 
says, to a “fairly trained schoolboy.”” I doubly indicated, by a 
mark and by adding a note, the commencement of the sentence, and 
not only gave the original below, but actually inserted in the text 
the opening words: «va 5 tiv Sacrodjy tavryy Tis olxyoews for the 
express purpose of showing the construction. That I did not myself 
mistake the point is evident, not only from this, but from the fact 
that I do not make any objection to the translations of Tischendorf 
and Dr. Westcott, beyond condemning the wnmarked introduction of 
precise words, and that I proceed to argue that “the presbyters,” 
to whom the passage is referred, are in no case necessarily to be 
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associated with the work. of Papias, which would have been mere 
waste of time had I intended to maintain that Irenzus quoted direct 
from the Gospel. An observation made to me regarding my note 
on Dr. Westcott, showed me that I had been misunderstood, and led 
me to refer to the place again. I immediately withdrew the note 
which had been interpreted in a way very different from what I had 
intended, and at the same time perceiving that my argument was 
obscure and liable to the misinterpretation of which Dr. Lightfoot 
has made such eager use, I myself at once recast it as well as I could 
within the limits at my command,’ and this was already published 
before Dr. Lightfoot’s criticism appeared, and before I had any 
knowledge of his articles.” 

With regard to Tischendorf, however, the validity of my objection 
is practically admitted in the fullest way by Dr. Lightfoot himself. 
“ Tischendorf’s words,” he says, “ are ‘und deshalb, sagen sie, habe 
der Herr den Ausspruch gethan.’ He might have spared the 
‘sagen sie,’ because the German idiom ‘habe’ enables him to 
express the main fact that the words were not Irenzeus’s own, without 
this addition.” Writing of a brother apologist of course he apolo- 
getically adds: “But he has not altered any idea which the 
original contains.”* I affirm, on the contrary, that he has very 
materially altered an idea—that in fact, he has warped the whole 
argument, for Dr. Lightfoot has mercifully omitted to point out that 
the words just quoted are introduced by the distinct assertion : “that 
Irenzeus quotes even out of the mouth of the presbyters those high 
authorities of Papias.” The German apologist, therefore, not 
giving the original text, not saying a word of the adverse judgment 
of most critics, after fully rendering the construction of Irenzus by 
the ‘‘ habe,” quietly inserts “say they,” in reference to these “ high 
authorities of Papias,”’ without a hint that these words are his own.‘ 

My argument briefly is, that there is no ground for asserting that 
the passage in question, with its reference to “many mansions,” was 
derived from the presbyters ‘of Papias, or from his book, and that it 
is not a quotation from a work which quotes the presbyters as 
quoting these words, but one made more directly by Irenzeus—not 
directly from the Gospel, but probably from some contemporary, and 
representing nothing more than the exegesis of his own day. 

The second point of Canon Lightfoot’s attack is in connection 
with a discussion of the date of Celsus. Dr. Lightfoot quotes a 

(1) The work was all printed, and I could only reprint the sheet with such alterations 
as could be made by omissions and changes at the part itself. 

(2) Dr. Lightfoot makes use of my second edition. 

(3) Contemporary Review, December, p. 4, note *. 

(4) Professor Hofstede de Groot, in advancing this passage after the example of 


Tischendorf, carefully distinguishes the words which he introduces, referring it to the 
presbyters, by placing them within brackets. 
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passage from Origen given in my work,’ upon which he comments 
as follows: “On the strength of the passage so translated, our 
author supposes that Origen’s impression concerning the date of 
Celsus had meanwhile been ‘considerably modified,’ and remarks 
that he now ‘treats him as a contemporary.’ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the tenses, on which everything depends, are freely handled in 
this translation. Origen does not say ‘Celsus has promised,’ but 
*Celsus promises’ (érayyeAdopevov), é.e., in the treatise before him, for 
Origen’s knowledge was plainly derived from the book itself. And, 
again, he does not say ‘If he has not fulfilled his promise to write,’ 
but ‘If he did not write as he undertook to do’ (éypuev irocxépevos) ; 
nor ‘If he has commenced and finished,’ but ‘if he commenced and 
Jinished’ (apédpevos ovverédece). Thus Origen’s language itself here 
points to a past epoch, and is in strict accordance with the earlier 
passages in his work.” ? These remarks, and the triumphant excla- 
mation of Dr. Lightfoot at the close that here “an elaborate argu- 
ment is wrecked on this rock of grammar,” couvey a totally wrong 
impression of the case. 

The argument regarding this passage in Origen occurs in a 
controversy between Tischendorf, and Volkmar, the particulars of 
which I report ;* and to avoid anticipation of the point, I promise to 
give the passage in its place, which I subsequently do. All the 
complimentary observations which Dr. Lightfoot makes upon the 
translation, actually fall upon the head of his brother apologist, 
Tischendorf, whose rendering, as he so much insists upon it, I merely 
reproduce. The manner in which Tischendorf attacks Volkmar in 
connection with this passage forcibly reminds me of the amenities 
addressed to myself by Dr. Lightfoot, who seems unconsciously to have 
caught the trick of his precursor’s scolding. Volkmar had para- 
phrased Origen’s words in a way of which his critic disapproved, 
and Tischendorf comments as follows :—‘ But here again we have 
to do with nothing else than a completely abortive fabrication, 
a certificate of our said critic’s poverty. For the assertion 
derived from the close of the work of Origen rests upon gross 
ignorance or upon intentional deception. The words of Origen to 
his patron Ambrosius, who had prompted him to the composition 
of the whole apology, run as follows:” and here I must give the 
German: ‘ Wisse dass Celsus versprochen hat” (has promised) 
“« (jedenfalls in seinem gegen das Christenthum gerichteten und von 
Origenes widerlegten Buche) noch eine andere Schrift nach dieser 
zu verfassen, worin”’...‘‘ Wenn er nun diese zweite Schrift trotz 
seines Versprechens nicht geschrieben hat” (has not written), “so 
geniigt es uns mit diesen 8 Biichern auf seine Schrift geantwortet 


(1) S. R., ii. p. 231, f. (2) Contemporary Review, December, p. 5, f. 
(3) S. R., ii. 228, ff. 
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zu haben. Wenn er aber auch jene unternommen und vollendet 
‘hat ”’ (has undertaken and completed), ‘so treib das Buch auf und 
schicke es, damit wir auch darauf antworten,” &c.! Now this 
translation of Tischendorf is not made carelessly, but deliberately, 
for the express purpose of showing the actual words of Origen, and 
correcting the version of Volkmar; and he insists upon these tenses 
not only by referring to the Greek of these special phrases, but by 
again contrasting with them the paraphrase of Volkmar.” Whatever 
disregard of tenses and “free handling” of Origen there may be 
here, therefore, are due to Tischendorf, who may be considered as 
good a scholar as Dr. Lightfoot, and not a less zealous apologist. 

Instead of depending on the “strength of the passage so trans- 
lated,” however, as Canon Lightfoot represents, my argument is 
independent of this or any other version of Origen’s words; and, 
in fact, the point is only incidentally introduced, and more as the 
view of others than my own. I point out® that Origen evidently 
knows nothing of his adversary, and I add that “it is almost im- 
possible to avoid the conviction that, during the time he was 
composing his work, his impressions concerning the date and 
identity of his opponent became considerably modified.” I then 
proceed to enumerate some of the reasons. In the earlier portion 
of his first book (i. 8), Origen has heard that his Celsus is the 
Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian and later, but a little further on, 
(i. 68) he confesses his ignorance as to whether he is the same Celsus 
who wrote against magic, which Celsus the Epicurean actually did. 
In the fourth book (iv. 36) he expresses uncertainty as to whether 
the Epicurean Celsus had composed the work against Christians 
which he is refuting, and at the close of his treatise he treats him 
as a contemporary, for, as I again mention, Volkmar and others 
assert, on the strength of the passage in the eighth book and from 
other considerations, that Celsus really was a contemporary of 
Origen. I proceed to argue that even if Celsus were the Epicurean 
friend of Lucian there could be no ground for assigning to him an 
early date; but, on the contrary, that so far from being an Epicu- 
rean, the Celsus attacked by Origen evidently was a Neo-Platonist. 
This, and the cireumstance that his work indicates a period of 
persecution against Christians, leads to the conclusion, I point out, 
that he must be dated about the beginning of the third century. 
My argument, in short, scarcely turns upon the passage in Origen 
at all, and that which renders it incapable of being wrecked is the 
fact that Celsus never mentions the Gospels, and much less adds 

(1) Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 73, f. 

(2) The translation in Scholten’s work is substantially the same as Tischendorf’s, 
except that he has ‘‘ promises’’ for “has promised,’ which is of no importance. Upon 


this, however, Scholten argues that Celsus is treated as a contemporary. 
9) §. R., ii., p. 229, ff. 
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anything to our knowledge of their authors, which can entitle them 
to greater credit as witnesses for the reality of Divine Revelation. 

I do not intend to bandy many words with Canon Lightfoot 
regarding translations. Nothing is so easy as to find fault with the 
rendering of passages from another language, or to point out 
variations in tenses and expressions, not in themselves of the 
slightest importance to the main issue, in freely transferring the 
spirit of sentences from their natural context to an isolated position 
in quotation. Such a personal matter as Dr. Lightfoot’s general 
strictures, in this respect, I feel cannot interest the readers of this 
Review. I am quite ready to accept correction even from an 
opponent where I am wrong, but I am quite content to leave to the 
judgment of all who will examine them in a fair spirit, the volumin- 
ous quotations in my work. The “higher criticism,” in which Dr. 
Lightfoot seems to have indulged in this article, scarcely rises above 
the correction of an exercise, or the conjugation of a verb.’ 

I am extremely obliged to Dr. Lightfoot for pointing out two 
clerical errors which had escaped me, but which have been discovered 
and magnified by his microscopic criticism, and thrown at my head 
by his apologetic zeal. The first.is in reference to what he describes 
as “a highly important question of Biblical criticism.’’ In speaking, 
en passant, of a passage in John v. 3, 4, in connection with the “ Age 
of Miracles,” the words “it is argued that”’ were accidentally omitted 
from vol. i. p. 113, line 19, and the sentence should read’: “and it is 


(1) I may here briefly refer to one or two instances of translation attacked by Dr. 
Lightfoot. He sneers at such a rendering as 6 Adyog édndov: “ Scripture declares,” 
introducing an isolated phrase from Justin Martyr (ii., 296). The slight liberty taken 
with the tense is surely excusable in such a case, and for the rest I may point out that 
Prudentius Maranus renders the words “. . . scripturam declarare,’’ and Otto “.... 
effatum declarare.’’ They occur in reference to passages from the Old Testament quoted in 
controversy with a Jew. The next passage is card xéppn¢ mporndakiZayv, which Dr. 
Lightfoot says is rendered “to inflict a blow on one side,” but this is not the case. 
The phrase occurs in contrasting the words of Matt. v. 39, aAX’ "boric ce parce émi 
tiv dekvay cov otaydva, orpiWov air@ cai rv GAAnv, with a passage in Athenagoras, 
adda Tog pév Kav Kara Kdppng mpoornAakiZwoa, cai Td Erepoy waiay mapéxew Tie 
kegadijc pé' oc. In endeavouring to convey to the English reader some idea of the 
linguistic difference, I rendered the latter (ii. 193), “ but to those who inflict a blow on 
the one side, also to present the other side, of the head,” &c., inserting the three Greek 
words after ‘‘side,”’ to explain the suspension of sense, and the merging, for the sake of 
brevity, the double expression in the words I have italicised. Dr. Lightfoot represents 
the phrase as ending at “side.” The passage from Tertullian was quoted almost 
solely for the purpose of showing the uncertainty, in so bold a writer, of the expression 
“‘ videtur,” for which reason, although the Latin is given below, the word was intro- 
duced into the text.’ It was impossible for any one to mistake the tense and meaning of 
‘quem ceederet,” but I ventured to paraphrase the words and their context, instead of 
translating them. In this sentence, I may say, the “ mutilation hypothesis” is intro- 
duced, and thereafter Tertullian proceeds to press against Marcion his charge of muti- 
lating the Gospel of Luke, and I desired to contrast the doubt of the “ videtur,” with 
the assurance of the subsequent charge. I had imagined that no one could have doubted 
that Luke is represented as one of the ‘‘ Commentatores.”’ 
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argued that it was probably a later interpolation.”* In vol. ii. 
p. 420, after again mentioning the rejection of the passage, I proceed 
to state my own personal belief. that the words must have originally 
stood in the text, because v. 7 indicates the existence of such a 
context. The second error is in vol. ii. p. 423, line 24, in which 
“only” has been substituted for “never” in deciphering my MS. 
Since this is such a commonplace of “ apologists,” as Dr. Lightfoot 
points out, surely he might have put a courteous construction upon 
the error, instead of venting upon me so much righteous indignation. 
I can assure him that I do not in the slightest degree grudge him 
the full benefit of the argument that the fourth Gospel never once 
distinguishes John the Baptist from the Apostle John by the 
addition 6 Barrurris.2 

I turn, however, to a more important matter. Canon Lightfoot 
attacks me in no measured terms for a criticism upon Dr. Westcott’s 


mode of dealing with a piece of information regarding Basilides. 
He says :— 


“‘Dr. Westcott writes of Basilides as follows :— 

‘“**« At the same time, he appealed to the authority of Glaucias, who, as well 
as St. Mark, was ‘‘ an interpreter of St. Peter.”’ (Canon, p. 264.) 

‘The inverted commas are given here as they appear in Dr. Westcott’s book. 
It need hardly be said that Dr. Westcott is simply illustrating the statement of 
Basilides that Glaucias was an interpreter of St. Peter by the similar statement 
of Papias and others that St. Mark was an interpreter of the same apostle—a 
very innocent piece of information, one would suppose. On this passage, how- 
ever, our author remarks :— 

‘* «Now we have here again an illustration of the same misleading system 
which we have already condemned, and shall further refer to, in the introduc- 
tion after ‘‘ Glaucias” of the words “‘ who, as well as St. Mark, was an interpreter 
ot St. Peter.” The words in italics are the gratuitous addition of Canon Westcott 
himself, and can only have been inserted for one of two purposes : I. to assert the 
fact that Glaucias was actually an interpreter of Peter, as tradition represented 
Mark to be; or II. to insinuate to unlearned readers that Basilides himself 
acknowledged Mark as well as Glaucias as the interpreter of Peter. We can 
hardly suppose the first to have been the intention, und we regret to be forced 
back upon the second, and infer that the temptation to weaken the inferences 
from the appeal of Basilides to the uncanonical Glaucias, by coupling with it 
the allusion to Mark, was, unconsciously, no doubt, too strong for the apolo- 
gist.’ (8. R., i. p. 459). 

““Dr. Westcott’s honour may safely be left to take care of itself. It stands 





(1) Laltered “ certainly”’ to ‘probably ”’ in the second edition, as Dr. Lightfoot 
points out, in order to avoid the possibility of exaggeration, but my mind was so 
impressed with the certainty that I had clearly shown I was merely, for the sake of 
fairness, reporting the critical judgment of others, that I did not perceive the rapes 
of the words given above. 

(2) Dr. Lightfoot is mistaken in his ingenious conjecture of my having been misled 
by the “nur” of Credner; but so scrupulous a critic might have mentioned that I not 
only refer to Credner for this argument, but also to De Wette, who has, “. . . . dass er 
nie Joh. dem Taufer wie der Synoptiker den Beinamen 6 Barriorne giebt"”’ (Einl. N. T., 
p- 230), and to Bleck, who says, “nicht ein einziges Mal” (Beitrage, p. 178, and Einl. 
N. 'T., p. 150), which could not be misread. 
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far too high to be touched by insinuations like these. I only call attention to 
the fact that our author has removed Dr. Westcott’s inverted commas, and then 
founded on the passage so manipulated a charge of unfair dealing, which could 
only be sustained in their absence, and which even then no one but himself 
would have thought of.” ' 


In order to make this matter clear, I must venture more fully to 
quote Dr. Westcott’s statements regarding Basilides. Dr. Westcott 
says :—‘‘ Since Basilides lived on the verge of the Apostolic times, it 
is not surprising that he made use of other sources of Christian 
doctrine besides the canonical books. The belief in Divine Inspira- 
tion was still fresh and real; and Eusebius relates that he set up 
imaginary prophets Barcabbas and Barcoph (Parchor)—‘ names to 
strike terror into the superstitious ’"—by whose writings he supported 
his peculiar views. At the same time he appealed to the authority 
of Glaucias, who, as well as St. Mark, was ‘an interpreter of St. 
Peter ;’? and he also made use of certain ‘ Traditions of Matthias,’ 
which claimed to be grounded on ‘private intercourse with the 
Saviour.’® It appears, moreover, that he himself published a 
gospel—a ‘Life of Christ,’ as it would perhaps be called in our 
days, or ‘The Philosophy of Christianity’—but he admitted the 
historic truth of all the facts contained in the canonical gospels, and 
used them as Scripture. For, in spite of his peculiar opinions, the 
testimony of Basilides to our ‘acknowledged’ books is comprehensive 
and clear. In the few pages of his writings which remain, there are 
certain references to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. 
John, &c.” And in a note Dr. Westcott adds :—“ The following 
examples will be sufficient to show his mode of quotation, &c.’’* 

Not a word of qualification or doubt is added to these extra- 
ordinary statements, for a full criticism of which I must beg the 
reader to be good enough to refer to “Supernatural Religion,” 
ii. pp. 41—54. Setting aside here the important question as to 
what the “ gospel” of Basilides—to which Dr. Westcott gives the 
fanciful names of a “Life of Christ,” or ‘ Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity,” without a shadow of evidence—really was, it could 
scarcely be divined, for instance, that the statement that Basilides 
“admitted the historic truth of all the facts contained in the 
canonical gospels ”’ rests solely upon a sentence in the work attri- 
buted to Hippolytus, to the effect that, after his generation, all 
things regarding the Saviour—according to the followers of Basilides 
—occurred in the same way as they are written in the Gospels. 
Again, it could scarcely be supposed by an ordinary reader that the 

(1) Contemporary Review, December, p. 15. 

(2) Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17—106. Dr. Westcott gives the above reference, but does 
not quote the passage. 


(3) Dr. Westcott quotes the passage relative to Matthias. 
(4) Canon, p. 285, f. 
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assertion that Basilides used the “canonical gospels ”’—there 
certainly were no “canonical” gospels in his day—‘* as scripture,” 
that his testimony “to our ‘ acknowledged’ books is comprehensive 
and clear,” and that “in the few pages of his writings which 
remain there are certain references” to those gospels, which show 
“his method of quotation,” is not based upon any direct extracts 
from his writings, but solely upon passages in an epitome by Hippo- 
lytus of the views of the school of Basilides, not ascribed directly to 
Basilides himself, but introduced by a mere indefinite gyci.1 Why, 
I might inquire in the vein of Dr. Lightfoot, is not a syllable said 
of all this? or of the fact, which completes the separation of these 
passages from Basilides, that the Gnosticism described by Hippolytus 
is not that of Basilides, but clearly of a later type; and that writers 
cf that period, and notably Hippolytus himself, were in the habit of 
putting, as it might seem, by the use of an indefinite “he says,” 
sentiments into the mouth of the founder of a sect, which were only 
expressed by his later followers? As Dr. Lightfoot evidently highly 
values the testimony of Luthardt, I will quote the words of that 
staunch apologist to show that in this I do not merely represent the 
views of a heterodox school. In discussing the supposed quotations 
from the fourth Gospel, which Dr. Westcott represents as “certain 
references” to it by Basilides himself, Luthardt says :—‘ But to 
this is opposed the consideration that, as we know from Irenzus, &c., 
the original system of Basilides had a dualistic character, whilst that 
of the Philosophumena is pantheistic. We must recognise that 
Hippolytus, in the Philosophumena, not unfrequently makes the 
founder of a sect responsible for that which in the first place 
concerns his disciples, so that from these quotations only the use of 
the Johannine Gospel in the school of Basilides is undoubtedly proved, 
but not on the part of the founder himself.’ 

It is difficult to recognise in this fancy portrait the Basilides, 
regarding whom a large body of eminent critics conclude that he 
did not know our Gospels at all, but made use of an uncanonical 
work, supplemented by traditions from Glaucias and Matthias; but 
as if the heretic had not been sufficiently restored to the odour of 
sanctity, the additional touch is given in the passage more imme- 
diately before us. Dr. Westcott conveys the information contained 
in the single sentence of Clement of Alexandria :—«xaOdrep 6 
Baowdeidys kav TAavxiav émvypadyrar diddoxadov, &¢ adxotow adroit, tov 
Tlérpov éppyvea,® in the following words—and I quote the statement 
exactly as it has stood in my text from the very first, in order to 


(1) The same remarks apply to the two passages, pointed out by Tischendorf, from 
Clement of Alexandria and Epiphanius. 

(2) Luthardt, Der johann. Ursprung des viert. Evang., 1874, p. 85, f. 

(3) Strom., vii. 17, § 106. 
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show the inverted commas upon which Dr. Lightfoot lays so much 
stress as having been removed. ‘In mentioning this fact, Canon 
Westcott says :—‘“ At the same time he appealed to the authority of 
Glaucias, who, as well as St. Mark, was ‘an interpreter of St. 
Peter. Now we have here, again, an illustration,” &c., and then 
follows the passage quoted by Dr. Lightfoot. The positive form 
given to the words of Clement, and the introduction of the words 
“as well as St. Mark,” seem at once to impart a full flavour of 
orthodoxy to Basilides which I do not find in the original. I 
confess that I fail to see any special virtue in the inverted commas ; 
but as Dr. Lightfoot does, let me point out to him that he commences 
his quotation—upon the strength of which he accuses me of “ mani- 
pulating ” a passage, and then founding upon it a charge of unfair 
dealing—immediately after the direct citation from Dr. Westcott’s 
work, in which those inverted commas are given. The words they 
mark are a quotation from Clement, and in my re-quotation a few 
lines lower down, they are equally well indicated by being the only 
words not put in italics. The fact is, that Dr. Lightfoot has 
mistaken and misstated the whole case. He has been so eagerly 
looking for the mote in my eye_that he has failed to perceive the 
beam which is in his own eye. It is by this wonderful illustration 
that he “exemplifies the elaborate looseness which pervades the 
critical portion of this (my) book.”? It rather exemplifies the 
uncritical looseness which pervades his own article. 

Dr. Lightfoot says, and says rightly, that “ Dr. Westcott’s honour 
may safely be left to take care of itself.” It would have been much 
better to have left it to take care of itself, indeed, than trouble it by 
such advocacy. If anything could check just or generous expres- 
sion, it would be the tone adopted by Dr. Lightfoot ; but nevertheless 
I again say, in the most unreserved manner, that neither in this 
instance nor in any other have I had the most distant intention of 
attributing “corrupt motives” to a man like Dr. Westcott, whose 
single-mindedness I recognise, and for whose earnest character I feel 
genuine respect. The utmost that I have at any time intended to 
point out is that, utterly possessed as he is by orthodox views in 
general, and of the canon in particular, he sees facts, I consider, 
through a dogmatic medium, and unconsciously imparts his own 
peculiar colouring to statements which should be more impartially 
made. 

Dr. Lightfoot will not even give me credit for fairly stating the 
arguments of my adversaries. ‘ The author,” he says, “ does indeed 
single out from time to time the weaker arguments of ‘apologetic’ 
writers, and on these he dwells at great length; but their weightier 
facts and lines of reasoning are altogether ignored by him, though 


(1) Canon, p. 255. (2) Contemporary Review, December, p. 16. 
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they often occur in the same books, and even in the same contexts 
which he quotes.”* I am exceedingly indebted to Dr. Lightfoot for 
having had compassion upon my incapacity to distinguish these 
arguments, and for giving me “samples” of the “ weightier facts 
and lines of reasoning” of apologists which I have ignored. 

The first of these with which he favours me is in connection with 
an anachronism in the epistle ascribed to Polycarp, Ignatius being 
spoken of in chapter thirteen as living, and information requested 
regarding him “ and those who are with him ;” whereas in an earlier 
passage he is represented as dead. Dr. Lightfoot reproaches me :— 
“Why, then, does he not notice the answer which he might have 
found in any common source of information, that when the Latin 
version (the Greek is wanting here) ‘de his qui cum eo sunt’ is 
re-translated into the original language, rois civ air@, the ‘ anachro- 
nism’ altogether disappears ?”? As Dr. Lightfoot does not apparently 
attach much weight to my replies, I venture to give my reasons for 
not troubling my readers with this argument in words which, I 
hope, may find more favour with him. Dr. Donaldson, in his able 
work on “ Christian Literature and Doctrine,” says :—“ In the ninth 
chapter Ignatius is spoken of as a martyr, an example to the 
Philippians of patience In the thirteenth chapter Polycarp 
requests information with regard to ‘Ignatius and those with him.’ 
These words occur only in the Latin translation of the epistle. To 
get rid of the difficulty which they present, it has been supposed 
that the words ‘de his qui cum eo sunt’ are a wrong rendering of the 
Greek zepi trav per’ airot. And then the words are supposed to mean, 
“concerning Ignatius (of whose death I heard, but of which I wish 
particulars) and those who were with him.” But even the Greek 
could not be forced into such a meaning as this; and, moreover, 
there is no reason to impugn the Latin translation, except the 
peculiar difficulty presented by a comparison with the ninth 
chapter.”* Dr. Lightfoot, however, does impugn it. It is appa- 
rently his habit to impugn translations. He accuses the ancient 
Latin translator of freely handling the tenses of a Greek text which 
the critic himself has never seen. Here it is Dr. Lightfoot’s argu- 
ment which is “wrecked upon this rock of grammar.” 

The next example of the “ weightier facts and lines of reasoning”’ 
of apologists which I have ignored is as follows :— 


‘* Again, when he devotes more than forty pages to the discussion of Papias, 
why does he not even mention the view maintained by Dr. Westcott and others 
(and certainly suggested by a strict interpretation of Papias’ own words), that 
this father’s object, in his ‘ Exposition,’ was not to construct a new evangelical 





(1) Contemporary Review, December, p. 8. (2) Contemporary Review, p. 8. 
(3) A Crit. History of Chr. Lit. and Doctrine, i. 184, f. I do not refer to the 
numerous authors who enforce this view. 
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narrative, but to interpret and illustrate by oral tradition one already lying 
before him in written documents? This view, if correct, entirely alters the 
relation of Papias to the written Gospels; and its discussion was a matter of 
essential importance to the main question at issue.” ' 

I reply that the object of my work was not to discuss views 
advanced. without a shadow of evidence, contradicted by the words of 
Papias himself, and absolutely incapable of proof. My object was 
the much more practical and direct one of ascertaining whether 
Papias affords any evidence with regard to our Gospels, which could 
warrant our believing in the occurrence of miraculous events for 
which they are the principal testimony. Even if it could be proved, 
which it cannot be, that Papias actually had “ written documents” 
before him, the cause of our Gospels would not be one jot advanced, 
inasmuch as it could not be shown that these documents were our 
Gospels; and the avowed preference of Papias for tradition over 
books, so clearly expressed, implies anything but respect for any 
written documents with which he was acquainted. However 
important such a discussion may appear to Dr. Lightfoot in the 
absence of other evidence, it is absolutely devoid of value in an 
inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation. 

The next “sample” of these ignored “ weightier facts and lines of 
reasoning” given by Dr. Lightfoot, is the following :— 

‘* Again, when he reproduces the Tiibingen fallacy respecting ‘the strong 
prejudice’ of Hegesippus against St. Paul, and quotes the often-quoted passage 
from Stephanus Gobarus, in which this writer refers to the language of Hege- 
sippus condemning the use of the words, ‘Eye hath not seen,’ &c., why does 
he not state that these words were employed by heretical teachers to justify 
their rites of initiation, and consequently ‘apologetic’ writers contend that 
Hegesippus refers to the words, not as used by St. Paul, but as misapplied by . 
these heretics. Since, according to the Tiibingen interpretation, this single 
notice contradicts everything else which we know of the opinions of Hegesippus, 
the view of ‘apologists’ might, perhaps, have been worth a moment’s consi- 
deration.” * 

I reply, why does this punctilious objector omit to point out 
that I merely mention the anti-Pauline interpretation incident- 
ally in a single sentence,® and after a few words as to the source 
of the quotation in Cor. ii. 9, I proceed: ‘“ This, however, does not 
concern us here, and we have merely to examine ‘the saying of the 
Lord,’ which Hegesippus opposes to the passage, ‘ Blessed are your 
eyes,’ &c.,” this being, in fact, the sole object of my quotation from 
Stephanus Gobarus? Why does he not also state that I distinctly 
refer to Tischendorf’s denial that Hegesippus was opposed to Paul ? 
And why does he not further state that, instead of being the “ single 
notice’ from which the view of the anti-Pauline feelings of Hege- 
sippus is derived, that conclusion is based upon the whole tendency 
of the fragments of his writings which remain? It was not my 

(1) Contemporary Review, p. 8. * (2) Contemporary Review, p. 8, f. 

(3) 8. R. i. p. 441. 
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purpose to enter into any discussion of the feeling against Paul 
entertained by a large section of the early Church. What I have 
to say upon that subject will appear in my examination of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 


“And again,” says Dr. Lightfoot, proceeding with his samples of 
ignored weightier lines of reasoning, 


—‘‘in the elaborate examination of Justin Martyr’s evangelical quotations 
. - our author frequently refers to Dr. Westcott’s book to censure it, and 
many comparatively insignificant points are discussed at great length. Why, 
then, does he not once mention Dr. Westcott’s argument founded on the loose- 
ness of Justin Martyr’s quotations from the Old Testament as throwing 
some light on the degree of accuracy which he might be expected to show 
in quoting the Gospels? A reader fresh from the perusal of ‘Supernatural 
Religion ’ will have his eyes opened as to the character of Justin’s mind when 
he turns to Dr. Wesicott’s book, and finds how Justin interweaves, misnames, 
and misquotes passages from the Old Testament. It cunnot be said that these 
are unimportant points.” * 


Now the fact is, that in the first 105 pages of my examina- 
tion of Justin Martyr, I do not once refer in my text to Dr. West- 
cott’s work; and when I finally do so, it is for the purposes of 
discussing what seemed to me a singular argument, demanding a 
moment’s attention.? Dr. Westcott, whilst maintaining that Justin’s 
quotations are derived from our Gospels, argues that only in seven 
passages out of the very numerous citations in his writings, “ does 


Justin profess to give the exact words recorded in the Memoirs.” * 
The reason why I do not feel it at all necessary to discuss the other 
views of Dr. Westcott here mentioned, is practically given in the 
final sentence of a note quoted by Dr. Lightfoot,* which sentence he 
has thought it right to omit. The note is as follows, and the 
sentence to which I refer I put in italics: “For the arguments of 
apologetic criticism, the reader may be referred to Canon Westcott’s 
work ‘ On the Canon,’ pp. 112—139. Dr. Westcott does not attempt 
to deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different from the text 
of our Gospels, but he accounts for his variations on grounds which 
are purely imaginary. Jt is evident that so long as there are such 
variations to be explained away, at least no proof of identity ts possible.’ 
It will be observed that although I do not discuss Dr. Westcott’s 
views, I pointedly refer those who desire to know what the argu- 
ments on the other side are, to his work. Let me repeat, once for 
all, that my object in examining the writings of the Fathers is not 
to form theories and conjectures as to what documents they may 
possibly have used, but to ascertain whether they afford any positive 
evidence regarding our existing Gospels, which can warrant our 
(1) Contemporary Review, p. 8, f. (2) S. R. i. p. 387, ff 
(3) Canon, p. 112, f. (4) Contemporary Review, p. 9, note. 


(5) S. R. i. p. 360, note 1. Dr. Lightfoot, of course, “can hardly suppose” 
that “I had read the passage to which I refer.” 
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believing, upon their authority, the miraculous contents of Chris- 
tianity. Any argument that, although Justin, for instance, never 
once names any of our Gospels, and out of very numerous quota- 
tions of sayings of Jesus, very rarely indeed quotes anything which 
has an exact parallel in those Gospels, yet he may have made use of 
our Gospels, because he also frequently misquotes passages from the 
Old Testament—is worthless for the purpose of establishing the 
reality of Divine Revelation. From the point of view of such an 
inquiry, I probably go much further into the examination of Justin’s 
Memoirs than was at all necessary. 

Space, however, forbids my further dwelling on these instances, 
regarding which Dr. Lightfoot says: “In every instance which I 
have selected’””—and to which I have replied —“ these omitted 
considerations vitally affect the main question at issue.’' If Dr. 
Lightfoot had devoted half the time to mastering what “ the main 
question at issue” really is, which he has wasted in finding minute 
faults in me, he might have spared himself the trouble of giving 
these instances at all. If such considerations have vital importance, 
the position of the question may easily be understood. Dr. Light- 
foot, however, evidently seems ta suppose that I can be charged 
with want of candour and of fulness, because I do not reproduce every 
shred and tatter of apologetic reasoning which divines continue to 


flaunt about after others have rejected them as useless. He again 
accuses me, in connection with the fourth Gospel, of systematically 


”? 


ignoring the arguments of “apologetic” writers, and he represents 
my work as “the very reverse of full and impartial.” “Once 
or twice, indeed,” he says, “he fastens on passages from such 
writers, that he may make capital of them; but their main argu- 
ments remain wholly unnoticed.’”’? I confess that I find it some- 
what difficult to distinguish between those out of which I am said 
to “make capital’ and those which Dr. Lightfoot characterizes as 
“their main arguments,” if I am to judge by the “samples” of 
them which he gives me. For instance,® he asks why, when 
asserting that the Synoptics clearly represent the ministry of Jesus 
as having been limited to a single year, and his preaching as con- 
fined to Galilee and Jerusalem, whilst the fourth Gospel distributes 
the teaching of Jesus between Galilee, Samaria, and Jerusalem, 


(1) Contemporary Review, p. 9. (2) Ib., p. 9. 

(3) I cannot go through every instance, but I may briefly say that such a passage as 
“ Ye are of your father the devil,” and the passage, Matt. xi. 27, sq., are no refutation 
whatever of my statement of the contrast between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics ; 
and that the allusion to Paul’s teaching in the Apocalypse is in no way excluded even 
by his death. Regarding the relations between Paul and the “ pillar’’ Apostles, I Hope 
to speak hereafter. I must maintain that my argument regarding the identification of an 
eye-witness (ii., p. 444, ff.) sufficiently meets the reasoning to which Dr. Lightfoot refers. 


VOL. XVII. N.S. Cc 
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makes it extend over three years, and refers to three passovers spent 
by Jesus at Jerusalem : 


“ Why then,” he asks, 


—‘‘does he not add that ‘apologetic’ writers refer to such passages as 
Matt. xiii. 37 (comp. Luke xiji. 34), ‘O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often 
would I have gathered thy children together’? Here the expression ‘how 
often,’ it is contended, obliges us to postulate other visits, probably several 
visits, to Jerusalem, which are not recorded in the Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves. And it may be suggested also that the twice-repeated notice of time 
in the context of St. Luke, ‘I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the thirtl 
day I shall be perfected,’ ‘I must walk to-day and to-morrow and the day 
following,’ points to the very duration of our Lord’s ministry, as indicated by 
the fourth Gospel. If so, the coincidence is the more remarkable, because’ 
it does not appear that St. Luke himself, while recording these prophetic 
words, was aware of their full historical import.” ? 

Now it might have struck Dr. Lightfoot that if any one making 
an inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation were obliged, in 
order to escape charges of want of candour, fulness, and impar- 
tiality, or insinuations of ignorance, to reproduce and refute all 
apologetic arguments like this, the duration of modern life would 
scarcely suffice for the task; and “if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain all the 
books that should be written.” It is very right that any one 
believing it valid should advance this or any other reasoning in 
reply to objections, or in support of opinions; but is it not some- 
what unreasonable vehemently to condemn a writer for not exhaust- 
ing himself, and his readers, by discussing pleas which are not only 
unsound in themselves, but irrelevant to the direct purpose of his 
work? I have only advanced objections against the Johannine author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel, which seem to me unrefuted by any of the 
explanations offered. 

Let me now turn to more important instances. Dr. Lightfoot 
asks: ‘‘ Why, when he is endeavouring to minimize, if not deny, 
the Hebraic character of the fourth Gospel, does he wholly ignore 
the investigations of Luthardt and others, which (as ‘ apologists’ 
venture to think) show that the whole texture of the language in the 
fourth Gospel is Hebraic?” ? Now my statements with regard to 
the language of the Apocalypse and fourth Gospel are as follows. 
Of the Apocalypse I say: “The language in which the book is 
written is the most Hebraistic Greek of the New Testament ;”* and 
further on: ‘The barbarous Hebraistic Greek and abrupt, inelegant 
diction are natural to the unlettered fisherman of Galilee.”* Of the 
Gospel I say: “Instead of the Hebraistic Greek and harsh diction 
which might be expected from the unlettered and ignorant® fisher- 

(1) Contemporary Review, p. 11, f. (2) Ib., p. 10. 

(3) 8. R., ii, p. 402 (4) Ib., ii, p. 406. 
(5) See Acts, iv. 13. 
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man of Galilee, we find, in the fourth Gospel, the purest and least 
Hebraistic Greek of any of the Gospels (some parts of the third 
synoptic, perhaps, alone excepted), and a refinement and beauty of 
composition whose charm has captivated the world,” &c.* In 
another place I say: “The language in which the Gospel is written, 
as we have already mentioned, is much less Hebraic than that of the 
other Gospels, with the exception, perhaps, of parts of the Gospel 
according to Luke, and its Hebraisms are not on the whole greater 
than was almost invariably the case with Hellenic Greek; but its 
composition is distinguished by peculiar smoothness, grace, and 
beauty, and in this respect it is assigned the first rank amongst the 
Gospels.” ? I believe that I do not say another word as to the tex- 
ture of the language of the fourth Gospel, and it will be observed 
that my remarks are almost wholly limited to the comparative 
quality of the Greek of the fourth Gospel, on the one hand, and the 
Apocalypse and Synoptics on the other, and that they do not exclude 
Hebraisms. The views expressed might be supported by numberless 
authorities. As Dr. Lightfoot accuses me of “wholly ignoring” the 
results at which Luthardt and others have arrived, I will quote what 
Luthardt says of the two works :—“ The difference of the /anguage, as 
well in regard to grammar and style, as to doctrine, is, of course, in a 
high degree remarkable. ... As regards grammar, the Gospel is written 
in correct, the Apocalypse in incorrect Greek.” He argues that this isa 
consequence of sovereign freedom in the latter, and that from the nature 
of the composition the author of the Apocalypse wrote in an artificial 
style, and could both have spoken and written otherwise:—“ The 
errors are not errors of ignorance, but intentional emancipations 
from the rules of grammar,” (!) in imitation of ancient prophetic 
style. Presently he proceeds :—‘If, then, on the one hand, the 
Apocalypse is written in worse Greek and less correctly than its 
author was able to speak and write, the question, on the other hand, 
is, whether the Gospel is not in too good Greek to be credited to a 
born Jew and Palestinian.” Luthardt maintains “that the style of 
the Gospel betrays the born Jew, and certainly not the Greek,” but 
the force which he intends to give to all this reasoning is clearly 
indicated by the conclusion at which he finally arrives, that “the 
linguistic gulf between the Gospel and the Apocalypse is not impas- 
sable.” * This result from so staunch an apologist, obviously seeking 
to minimize the Hebraic character of the Apocalypse, is not after 
all so strikingly different from my representation. Take again the 
opinion of so eminent an apologist as Bleek : ‘The language of the 
Apocalypse in its whole character is beyond comparison harsher, 
rougher, looser, and presents grosser incorrectness than any other 
(1) &. R., ii, p. 410. (2) Ib., ii, p. 413. 
(3) “ Der Johan Ursp. des viert. Evang.,’’ 1874, pp. 204—207. 
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book of the New Testament, whilst the language of the Gospel is 
certainly not pure Greek, but is beyond comparison more grammati- 
cally correct.”* I am merely replying to the statements of Dr. 
Lightfoot, and not arguing afresh regarding the language of the 
fourth Gospel, or I might produce very different arguments and 
authorities, but I may remark that the critical dilemma which I 
have represented, in reviewing the fourth Gospel, is not merely 
dependent upon linguistic considerations, but arises out of the aggre- 
gate and conflicting phenomena presented by the Apocalypse on the 
one hand, and the Gospel on the other. 


Space only allows of my referring to one other instance.? Dr. 
Lightfoot says :— 


‘*If by any chance he condescends to discuss a question, he takes care to 
fasten on the least likely solution of ‘ apologists’ (¢.g. the identification of 
Sychar and Shechem),* omitting altogether to notice others.” 


In a note Dr. Lightfoot adds :— 


‘Travellers and ‘apologists’ alike now more commonly identify Sychar 
with the village bearing the Arabic name Askar. This fact is not mentioned 
by our author. He says moreover, ‘It is admitted that there was no such 
place (as Sychar, Svxdp), and apologetic ingenuity is severely taxed to explain 
the difficulty.’ This is altogether untrue. Others besides ‘ apologists’ point to 
passages in the Talmud which speak of ‘the well of Suchar (or Sochar or 
Sichar ;’ see Neubauer ‘La Géographie du Talmud,’ p. 169, sg. Our author 
refers in his note to an article by Delitzsch, ‘ Zeitschr. J. Luth. Theol.,’ 1856, 
p. 240 seq. He cannot have read the article, for these Talmudic references are its 


main purport.” * 

I may perhaps be allowed to refer, first, to the two sentences 
which I have taken the liberty of putting in italics. If it be possi- 
ble for an apologist to apologise, an apology is surely due to the 
readers of the Contemporary Review, at least, for this style of criti- 
cism, to which, I doubt not, they are as little accustomed as I am 
myself. There is no satisfying Dr. Lightfoot. I give him refe- 
rences, and he accuses me of “ literary brow-beating” and “subtle 
intimidation ;” Ido not give references, and he gives me the lie. 
I refer to the article of Delitzsch in support of my specific state- 
ment that he rejects the identification of Sychar with Sichem, and 
apparently because I do not quote the whole study, Dr. Lightfoot 
courteously asserts that I cannot have read it.® 

(1) “jEinl. N. T.,” p. 625. 


(2) In regard to one other point, I may say that, so far from being silent about the 
presence of a form of the Logos doctrine in the Apocalypse with which Dr. Lightfoot 
reproaches me, I repeatedly point out its existence, as for instance, S. R., ii., pp. 255, 
278, 278, &c., and I also show its presence elsewhere, my argument being that the 
doctrine not only was not originated by the fourth Gospel, but that it had already been 


applied to Christianity by N. T. writings before the composition of that work. 
(3) S. R., ii. 421. 


(4) Contemporary Review, 12, f. 


(5) Dr. Lightfoot will find the passage to which I refer more especially p. 241, 


line 4, commencing with the words, “Nur zwei neuere Ausleger ahnen die einfache 
Wahrheit.’ 
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My statement’ is, that it is admitted that there was no such place 
as Sychar—I ought to have added, “ except by apologists who never 
admit anything’”’—but I thought that in saying, “and apologetic 
ingenuity is severely taxed to explain the difficulty,” I had suf- 
ficiently excepted apologists, and indicated that many assertions and 
conjectures are advanced by them for that purpose. I mention that 
the conjecture which identifies Sychar and Sichem is rejected by © 
some ; refer to Credner’s supposition that the alteration may be due 
to some error committed by a secretary in writing down the Gospel 
from the dictation of the Apostle, and that Sichem is meant; and I 
state the “‘ nickname ” hypothesis of Hengstenberg and others. It 
is undeniable that, with the exception of some vague references in 
the Talmud to a somewhat similar, but not identical, name, the 
locality of which is quite uncertain, no place bearing, or having 
borne, the designation of Sychar is known. The ordinary apologetic 
theory, as Dr. Lightfoot may find “in any common source of infor- 
mation ’”’—Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” for instance—is 
the delightfully comprehensive one: “ Sychar was either a name 
applied to the town of Shechem, or it was an independent place.” 
This authority, however, goes clean against Dr. Lightfoot’s asser- 
tion, for it continues: ‘The first of these alternatives is now almost 
universally accepted.” Lightfoot? considered Sychar a mere altera- 
tion of the name Sichem, both representing the same place. He 
found a reference in the Talmud to “ Ain Socar,” and with great 
hesitation he associated the name with Sychar. ‘May we not 
venture’’ to render it “the well of Sychar”? and after detailed 
extracts and explanations, he says: “ And now let the reader give 
us his judgment as to its name and place, whether it doth not seem 
to have some relation with our ‘well of Sychar.’ It may be dis- 
puted on either side.” Wieseler, who first, in more recent times, 
developed the conjectures of Lightfoot, argues: “In the first place, 
there can be no doubt that by 2vxdp, Sichem is meant,” and he adds, 
a few lines after: “ Regarding this there is no controversy amongst 
interpreters.” He totally rejects the idea of such an alteration of 
the name occurring in translation, which he says is “ unprece- 
dented.” He therefore concludes that in Svxép we have ancether name 
for Sichem. He merely submits this, however, as “a new hypo- 
thesis to the judgment of the reader,’’® which alone shows the 
uncertainty of the suggestion. Lightfoot and Wieseler are sub- 
stantially followed by Olshausen,! De Wette,® Hug,® Bunsen,’ Rig- 


(1) S. R., 421, f.: (2) Works, ed. Pitman, x. 339, f. Hors Hebre et Talm., p. 938. 

(3) Chron. Synopse d. vier. Evv., p. 256, anm. 1. 

(4) Bib]. Comm., Das. Ev. n. Joh., umgearb. Ebrard., ii. 1., p. 122, f. 

(5) Kurzgef..ex. Handbuch N. T., i. 3, p. 84. 

(6) Einl. N. 'T., ii. 194, f. Hug more strictly applies the name to the sepulchre where 
the bones of Joseph were laid (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

(7) Bibelwerk, iv. 219. 
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genbach,' Godet,? and others. Bleek,® in spite of the arguments of 
Delitzsch and Ewald, and their Talmudic researches, considers that 
the old town of Sichem is meant. Delitzsch,* Ewald,° Lange,® 
Meyer,’ and others think that Sychar was near to, but distinct from, 
Sichem. Liicke® is very undecided. He recognises the extraordi- 
nary difference in the name Sychar. He does not favourably 
receive Lightfoot’s arguments regarding an alteration of the name 
of Sichem, nor his conjectures as to the relation of the place men- 
tioned in the Talmud to Sichem, which he thinks is “very doubt- 
ful,” and he seems to incline rather to an accidental corruption of 
Sichem into Sychar, although he feels the great difficulties in the 
way of such an explanaticn. Ewald condemns the “ Talmudische 
Studien ” of Delitzsch as generally more complicating than clearing 
up difficulties, and his views as commonly incorrect, and whilst 
agreeing with him that Sychar cannot be the same place as Sichem, 
he points out that the site of the valley of the well of the Talmud 


is certainly doubtful. He explains his own views, however, more 
clearly in another place :— 


‘* That this (Sychar) cannot be the large, ancient Sikhem, which, at the time 
when the Gospel was written, was probably already generally called Neapolis in 
Greek writings, has been already stated; it is the place still called with an 
altered Arabic name, Al ‘Askar, east of Naplis. It is indeed difficult to prove 
that Sychar could stand for Sikhem, either through change of pronunciation, or 
for any other reason, and the addition Aeyopev7 does not indicate, here any more 


than in xi. 54, so large and generally known a town as Sikbem or Flavia 
Neapolis.” 


Mr. Sanday," of whose able work Dr. Lightfoot directly speaks, 


says :— 


‘‘The name Sychar is not the common one, Sichem, but is a mock title 
(= ‘ har’ or ‘drunkard’) that was given to the town by the Jews.” This is a 
clear reminiscence of the vernacular that the Apostle spoke in his youth, and 
is a strong touch of nature. It is not quite certain that the name Sychar has 
this force, but the hypothesis is in itself more likely than, &. . . . It is not, 
however, by any means improbable that Sychar may represent, not Sichem but 
the modern village Askar, which is somewhat nearer to Jacob’s well.” 





(1) Die Zeugnisse, u. 8. w., p. 21. 

(2) Com. sur l’Ev. de St. Jean, i., p. 475, f. 

(8) Einl. N. T., p. 211. 

(4) Zeitschr. gesammt. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1856, p. 240, ff. 


(5) Die Joh. Schriften, i. p. 181, anm. 1. Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., viii. p. 255, f. Of. Gesch 
v. Isr., v. p. 348, anm. 1. 


(6) Das Ev. Joh., p. 107. @ 

(7) Comm. Ev. n. Joh., p. 188, f. 

(8) Comm. Ev. des Joh., i., p. 577, f. 

(9) Jahrb bibl. Wiss., viii., p. 255, f. 

(10) Die Joh. Schr., i., p. 181, anm. 1. 

(11) Authorship and Hist. Char. of Fourth Gospel, 1872, p. 92. 

(12) Mr. Sanday adds in a note here: ‘This may perhaps be called the current 
explanation of the name. It is accepted as well by those who deny the genuineness of 
the Gospel as by those who maintain it. Cf. Keim, i. 133. But there is much to be 
said for the identification with El Askar, &c.’’ Ib. p. 93, note 1. 
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To quote one of the latest “travellers and apologists,” Dr. 
Farrar says :—‘‘ From what the name Sychar is derived is uncertain. 
The word Acydpevos in St. John seems to imply a sobriquet. It may 
be ‘a lie,’ ‘drunken,’ or ‘a sepulchre.’ Sychar may possibly 
have been a village nearer the well than Sichem, on the site of the 
village now called El Askar.”* As Dr. Lightfoot specially mentions 
Neubauer, his opinion may be substantially given in a single 
sentence :—‘ La Mischna mentionne un endroit appelé, ‘la plaine 
d’En-Sokher,’ qui est peut-étre le Sychar de l’Evangile.” He had 
a few lines before said :—‘Il est done plus logique de ne pas 
identifier Sychar avec Sichem.”? Now, with regard to all these 
theories, and especially in so far as they connect Sychar with Al 
Askar, let me quote a few more words in conclusion, from a “common 
source of information : ’’— 


**On the other hand there is an etymological difficulty in the way of this 
identification. ’Askar begins with the letter "Ain, which Sychar does not 
appear to have contained ; a letter tco stubborn and enduring to be easily either 
dropped or assumed in a name. . . . These considerations have been stated not 
so much with the hope of leading to any conclusion on the identity of Sychar, 
which seems hopeless, as with the desire to show that the ordinary explanation 
is not nearly so obvious as it is usually assumed to be.” * 

Mr. Grove is very right. 

I have been careful only to quote from writers who are either 
“apologetic,” or far from belonging to heterodox schools. Is it 
not perfectly clear that no place of the name of Sychar can be 
reasonably identified? The case, in fact, simply stands thus :— 
as the Gospel mentions a town called Sychar, apologists maintain 
that there must have been such a place, and attempt by various 
theories to find a site for it. It is certain, however, that even in 
the days of St. Jerome there was no real trace of such a town, and 
apologists and travellers have not since been able to discover it 
except in their own imaginations. 

With regard to the insinuation that the references given in my 
notes constitute a “subtle mode of intimidation” and “literary 
brow-beating,” Canon Lightfoot omits to say that I as fully and 
candidly refer to those who maintain views wholly different from my 
own, as to those who support me. It is very possible, considering the 
number of these references, that I may have committed some errors, 
and I can only say that I shall very thankfully receive from Dr. 
Lightfoot any corrections which he may be good enough to point out. 
Instead of intimidation and brow-beating, my sole desire has been to 
indicate to all who may be anxious further to examine questions in 
debate, works in which they may find them discussed. It is time 

(1) Life of Christ, i. p. 206, note 1. 

(2) La Géographie du Talmud, p. 170. 

(3) Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, iii., p. 1394, f. 
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that the system of advancing apologetic opinions with perfect 
assurance, and without a hint that they are disputed by any one, 
should come to an end, and that earnest men should be made 
acquainted with the true state of the case. As Dr. Mozley rightly 
and honestly says :—‘ The majority of mankind, perhaps, owe their 
belief rather to the outward influence of custom and education than 
to any strong principle of faith within ; and it is to be feared that 
many, if they came to perceive how wonderful what they believed 
was, would not find their belief so easy and so matter-of-course a 
thing as they appear to find it.” * 

I shall not here follow Dr. Lightfoot into his general remarks 
regarding my “conclusions,” nor shall I proceed, in this article, to 
discuss the dilemma in which he attempts to involve me through his 
misunderstanding and consequent misstatement of my views 
regarding the Supreme Being. I am almost inclined to think that I 
can have the pleasure of agreeing with him in one important point, 
at least, before coming to a close. When I read the curiously 
modified statement that I have “studiously avoided committing 
myself to a belief in a universal Father, or a moral Governor, or 
even ina Personal God,” it seems clear tome that the “Supernatural 
Religion” about which Dr. Lightfoot has been writing cannot be 
my work, but is simply a work of his own imagination. That work 


cannot possibly have contained, for instance, the chapter on 


“ Anthropomorphic Divinity,’”? in which, on the contrary, I 


studiously commit myself to very decided disbelief in such a 
“‘Personul God” as he means. In no way inconsistent with that 
chapter are my concluding remarks, contrasting with the spasmodic 
Jewish Divinity a Supreme Being manifested in the operation of 
invariable laws—-whose very invariability is the guarantee 
of beneficence and security. If Dr. Lightfoot, however, succeeded 
in convicting me of inconsistency in those final expressions, there 
could be no doubt which view must logically be abandoned, and it 
would be a new sensation to secure the approval of a divine by the 
unhesitating testruction of the last page of my work. 

Dr. Lightfoot, again, refers to Mr. Mill’s “Three Essays on 
Religion,” but he does not appear to have very deeply studied that 
work, I confess that I do not entirely agree with some views 
therein expressed, and I hope that, hereafter, I may have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining what they are; but I am surprised that Dr. 
Lightfoot has failed to observe how singularly that great Thinker 
supports the general results of “Supernatural Religion,” to the 
point even of a frequent agreement almost in words. If Dr. Light- 
foot had studied Mill a little more closely, he would not have 
committed the serious error of arguing :—‘“‘ Obviously, if the author 


(1) Bampton Lect. 1865, 2nd edit., p. 4. (2) S. R. i, p. 61, ff 
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has established his conclusions in the first part, the second and third 
are altogether superfluous. It is somewhat strange, therefore, that 
more than three-fourths of the whole work should be devoted to this 
needless task.”' Now my argument in the first part is not that 
miracles are impossible—a thesis which it is quite unnecessary to 
maintain—but the much more simple one that miracles are ante- 
cedently incredible. Having shown that they are so, and appre- 
ciated the true nature of the allegation of miracles, and the amount 
of evidence requisite to establish it, I proceed to examine the 
evidence which is actually produced in support of the assertion that, 
although miracles are antecedently incredible, they nevertheless took 
place. Mr. Mill clearly supports me in this course. He states the 
main principle of my argument thus: “A revelation, therefore, 
cannot be proved divine unless by external evidence ; that is, by the 
exhibition of supernatural facts. And we have to consider, whether 
it is possible to prove supernatural facts, and if it is, what evidence 
is required to prove them.”’*? Mr. Mill decides that it is possible to 
prove the occurrence of a supernatural fact, if it actually occurred, 
and after showing the great preponderance of evidence against 
miracles, he says :—‘ Against this weight of negative evidence we 
have to set such positive evidence as is produced in attestation of 


exceptions; in other words, the positive evidences of miracles. And 
I have already admitted that this evidence might conceivably have 


been such as to make the exception equally certain with the rule.’’® 


Mr. Mill’s opinion of the evidence actually produced is not flattering, 
and may be compared with my results :— 


‘‘But the evidence of miracles, at least to Protestant Christians, is not, in 
our day, of this cogent description. It is not the evidence of our senses, but of 
witnesses, and even this not at first hand, but resting on the attestation of books 
and traditions. And even in the case of the original eye-witnesses, the super- 
natural facts asserted on their alleged testimony, are not of the transcendant 
character supposed in our example, about the nature of which, or the impossi- 
bility of their having had a natural origin, there could be little room for doubt. 
On the contrary, the recorded miracles are, in the first place, generally such as 
it would have been extremely difficult to verify as matters of fact, and in the 
next place, are hardly ever beyond the possibility of having been brought about 
by human means or by the spontaneous agencies of nature.” * 


It is to substantiate the statements made here, and, in fact, to 
confirm the philosophical conclusion by the historical proof, that I 
enter into an examination of the four Gospels as the chief witnesses 
for miracles. To those who have already ascertained the frivolous 
nature of that testimony it may, no doubt, seem useless labour to 
examine it in detail; but it is scarcely conceivable that an eccle- 


(1) Contemporary Review, p. 19. 
(2) “ Three Essays on Religion,” p. 216, f. 
(3) Ib., p. 234. (4) Ib., p. 219. 
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siastic who professes to base his faith upon those records should 
represent such a process as useless. In endeavouring to place me 
on the forks of a dilemma, in fact, Dr. Lightfoot has betrayed that 
he altogether fails to appreciate the question at issue, or to compre- 
hend the position of miracles in relation to philosophical and histo- 
rical inquiry. Instead of being “altogether superfluous,” my exami- 
nation of witnesses, in the second and third parts, has more correctly 
been represented by able critics as incomplete, from the omission of 
the remaining documents of the New Testament. I foresaw, and 
myself to some degree admitted, the justice of this argument; but 
my work being already bulky enough, I reserved to another volume 
the completion of the inquiry. 

I cannot close this article without expressing my regret that so 
much which is personal and unworthy has been introduced into the 
discussion of a great and profoundly important subject. Dr. Light- 
foot is too able and too earnest a man not to recognise that no occa- 
sional errors or faults in a writer can really affect the validity of his 
argument, and instead of mere general and desultory efforts to do 
some damage to me, it would be much more to the purpose were he 
seriously to endeavour to refute my reasoning. I have no desire to 
escape hard hitting or to avoid fair fight, and I feel unfeigned 
respect for many of my critics who, differing toto celo from my 
views, have with vigorous ability attacked my arguments without 
altogether forgetting the courtesy due even to anenemy. Dr. Light- 
foot will not find me inattentive to courteous reasoning nor indif- 
ferent to earnest criticism, and, whatever he may think, I promise 
him that no one will be more ready respectfully to follow every 
serious line of argument than 


Tue Avutuor or “SuPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


(1) S. R., ii, p. 477. 








THE TENURE OF LAND. 


Tue writer read a paper on the land question at the last meeting of 
the British Association at Belfast. He was imperfectly reported, 
and he finds that many of his friends, without knowing clearly 
what he said, have imbibed the idea that he propounded very 
communistic doctrines. It so happens that from somewhat radical 
premisses he came to conclusions decidedly conservative, taking his 
stand on the old law, and proposing rather to conserve than to 
destroy. Be that as it may, he wishes to explain the view he put 
forth, and to follow it out in some degree in the following pages. 
The title of the Belfast paper—drawing a distinction between 
privileges over the land and property—seems to have led to miscon- 
struction. It was commenced with the following explanation :-— 
‘‘He said he had adopted this title for his paper in order to distinguish 
between absolute property and those privileges which he would rather call 
limited property. What he meant to express was, that land was not an absolute 
property, but a limited property; a privilege conferred by the community for 


the benefit of the community, and subject to a certain extent to the convenience 
of the community. For instance, he might do what he pleased with his hand- 


kerchief, and the law recognised his absolute property in it. But as regarded 
land, his contention was, that there was not absolute property of that kind; 
that the land was made not by man, but by God, was originally the property 
of the nation, and that certain limited privileges were conceded to individuals 
for the benefit of the nation, which must be held subject to the will and con- 
venience of the nation.” 


The foundation of the argument was that legally and historically 
land is not property of a character identical with other property, 
but, in truth, something quite different, having a different origin, 
held in a different way, and governed by different laws; and on 
that very conservative ground the writer suggested its distinctive 
treatment. 

Let us first go a little further back. It is surely clear that there 
is the broad original distinction between land and personal property, 
that the one is mainly the gift of God, and the other mainly the 
creation of man. It is true that there is nothing of which the 
original substance is not given by God; but the man who whittled 
the first stick gave it a value so much exceeding its value as a 
branch of the primeval forest that it was recognised to be in justice 
and equity personal property. And so now the man who makes a 
handkerchief, and also the man who builds a house, gives to the 
rough materials of nature a value so very far exceeding their natural 
value that his right of property is generally not disputed. It is 
otherwise in the case of land: there the main value is given by 
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nature ; it may have been improved by art, or a virgin soil may have 
been exhausted by art. In most cases, those who have made im- 
provements have enjoyed much of the fruit of those improvements— 
exhausted them, as a modern landlord would say to a tenant. At 
any rate, the natural value of the soil is so apparent that, municipal 
law apart, the right of individuals to appropriate the land to the 
exclusion of all others is not primd facie apparent and palpable as 
matter of morality and equity as in the case of a stick, or a hand- 
kerchief, or ahouse. Still, for the convenience of cultivation and the 
common good, the land has been for some purposes apportioned 
among individuals. Let us see the form which this apportionment 
took in this island. The following is in brief the view of this subject 
set forth at Belfast. 

In early times land was held in Britain—as in other parts of 
Europe and Asia—on the old communal system, so clearly brought 
out and explained by Sir H. Maine. The ancient village communities 
of Britain, like modern Indian villages, parcelled out the land among 
themselves. The system was one under which the arable land was 
divided for the purposes of cultivation, but many rights and 
privileges were held in common. 

This system was, however, overlaid, and to some extent superseded, 
by the feudal system introduced by conquering nations. The 
military conquerors divided the countries which they conquered for 
the support of their armies: the chiefs held of the king, and the 
inferior knights held of the chiefs, on condition of military and 
other service, and they exacted either service or dues of some sort 
from the subject people who cultivated the soil. This, then, is the 
feudal tenure from which all the superior landlord rights in England 
and lowland Scotland are derived. 

The law of primogeniture and the special laws relating to real 
property had their origin not in any determination to apply to 
property in land a law different from that applicable to any other 
property, but simply in the fact that the feudal tenure of land was 
not ordinary property. The feudal holder instead of being an 
absolute owner was in fact an office-holder, holding an hereditary office 
requiring personal service. The devolutions of the tenure followed 
rules suitable to an office and not suitable to ordinary property. It is 
evident that some one person must be responsible for the duties of 
an office ; it is impossible to allow it to be divided among the members 
of a family, for in that case the duties of the office would be sacrificed 
to the interests of a family. Hence it is, that when the holding is 
of the nature of an office, and in that case only, the succession goes 
toa single male. It is moreover burdened with onerous obliga- 
tions, which are the foundation and condition of the tenure. 

That tenure by no means carried with it complete possession of 
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and absolute power over the soil. It is more and more evident, 
as inquiry is directed to the matter, that down to comparatively 
modern times the lord was nothing like a modern landlord; he was 
but the receiver of the customary payments, dues, and services 
rendered by the people who really held the soil; his rights were 
limited by law and custom; and a very large proportion of the 
soil was still held on that common tenure, under which, while the 
lord may be the nominal landlord-in-chief, the people, as com- 
moners, have most valuable and practical rights. It is only by a 
series of encroachments and unwarrantable enclosures commenced 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and continued down to this 
very day, that the lords have acquired a hold over the land so large 
that they now claim to be absolute owners, while they incline to 
bury in oblivion the old-fashioned laws which attached duties and 
services to the tenure of land. In truth in this country the land- 
holders have unfortunately got rid of most of their obligations, but 
the law which governs the devolution and other incidents of these 
tenures remains and marks their official character. And still in 
some degree the right of the feudal holder in the land is not an 
absolute property, but a privilege or conditional property subject to 
some limitations and burdens. 

The paper then went on to suggest that we should be very careful 
how we abolish the office-tenure, and the special laws which accom- 
pany it, and turn the great landed tenures into property pure and 
simple. There is much reason to suspect that a change of this kind 
would be more in the interest of the plutocracy than of the people. 
The abolition of primogeniture might bring us no step nearer to a 
wider distribution of the land among the people properly so called, 
and the result of assimilating land to any other property might 
eventually be to free the landlords from social burdens and special 
taxations which, though not identical with, are the legitimate 
successors of the service-burdens of former days. 

The experience in India of the conversion of an office-tenure into 
ordinary property was cited as shown by the result of the permanent 
settlement in Bengal. There estates are divided among families, 
and the consequence is that now there are very few estates which 
are not owned by a great number of sharers and sub-sharers under 
extreme complications of tenure. Even if there were the will to 
improve, there is not the power. Every estate is like an estate in 
Chancery. While the revenue has been sacrificed, the duties of 
landlords are not performed, but are thrown back again on the 
Government. 

As respects the effect of applying the ordinary law of property 
to this country the paper went on as follows :— 


‘“*It is hardly necessary to discuss the question, what would happen if the 
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abolition of the law of primogeniture produced no effect, proprietors making 
wills instead. But supposing a change to take place under which many 
estates, which now go to the eldest son, were divided as personal property is 
divided, supposing for instance that such division were compulsory, I think it 
may well be doubted whether the effect would be on the whole good. If by 
such means land came to be much more generally divided among the people at 
large, I should certainly be in favour of such a measure. But I submit, that 
if more land were thus brought into the market it would more and more go to 
plutocrats, and as little as ever to the people. 

‘*On the other hand, land is difficult to divide. If great estates were held in 
undivided joint tenure, the evils experienced in India would be much felt. 
And in any case, divided or undiyided, I feel sure that the holders of a divided 
inheritance treating their portions as absolute and unconditional property, free 
from the obligations of the head of a family holding alone a great estate, 
would be far less liberal landlords than a single heir; they would be less 
restrained by social bonds, they would look more to make the most of their 
property, they would be more hostile to tenant rights, and less liberal in their 
dealings with the tenants. In the interests of the country, too, I think it 
would be a misfortune that younger sons should be led to stay at home to share 
the paternal acres, and live in a state much reduced from that of their fathers. 
A comparatively small property is often a great misfortune toa man. With 
our talent for conquering and colonising the world, it would be very sad if we 
were to become as stay-at-home as Frenchmen and some other foreigners. In 
Scotland especially, we must feel that the country would not have been what 
it is, if younger sons had not gone out into the world to carve out fortunes for 
themselves. I am no advocate of aristocratic institutions, but I cannot 
conceal from myself that there still is a good deal of the aristocratic spirit in 
this country: as soon as a man becomes rich, he seeks to rise into the aristo- 
cratic class. We have still, very many of us, a great respect for lords and ladies 
and swells, which is shown in practice, even if it be not acknowledged. So 
long as this lasts, then, I doubt whether we should throw away those duties to 
the public which the moral compulsion of public opinion imposes on the holder 
of great estates under the law of primogeniture. The great landlord no 
longer furnishes his contingent to the army or pays for a regiment, as he 
should do; but nowadays his park isin most cases kept up more for the use 
of the public of his neighbourhood than for himself; he generally lives in 
an atmosphere which ensures much consideration from his tenants and neigh- 
bours ; he has much leisure, which he not unfrequently gives to the useful and 
ornamental duties of his station; in short, in many ways he is still to a great 
degree an office-holder, rather than the proprietor of absolute and uncontrolled 
property. 

‘*On the whole, then, I am inclined to think that, till we are prepared for 
radical and heroic measures, it is better to maintain the present semi-official 
landlord, under the system of primogeniture, than to convert the office of land- 
lord into a property, to be regulated by the ordinary laws of property and 
divided among the children.” 


The paper traced the existence beneath the surface, in early feudal 
times, of the suppressed rights of the native villagers or villeins, 
attached to the soil but retaining a hold on it; their gradual eman- 
cipation as copyholders ; and the existence in England at a subse- 
quent period of many small tenures and popular rights which have 
been too often absorbed and swept away in modern times. Similarly 
reference was made to the rights of the clansmen of Celtic tribes, 
which were swept away by the aid of the lawyers, when the Scotch 
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chiefs were turned into landlords, while the Irish confiscations 
imposed a new set of landlords on that country. These rights have 
been to some extent revived in Ireland by ‘the recent Irish Land 
Bill, but that it is not proposed to discuss here. Suffice it to say, 
that the speakers at Belfast expressed a very favourable view of the 
working of that measure as in the main successful, and only needing 


amendment in details. The Irish tenant-right system was defended 
as follows :— 


‘‘Under a tenant-right system, the capital and labour employed may or 
may not be as productive as under a pure contract system, but I think there 
can be no question that such a system, under which the farmers have a sub- 
stantial and valuable interest in their holdings, tends to prudence and frugality 
and self-reliance far more than.a system which makes a man either a tenant 
without rights or a mere labourer for another. It is this furthering of prudence 
which makes the merit of the system in my view. A small Irish farmer may 
not earn so much as an English mechanic, but while the mechanic, without an 
object to save for, spends his earnings on beer and tobacco, the Irishman saves 
money to put in a farm which has become to him a property. May not that be 
in some points of view the better and happier system of the two?” 


With respect to Great Britain the following observations were 
made :— 


‘‘In England and Scotland, the tenant-right question stands on a different 
footing. There the old rights depending on status having been in great degree 
effaced, it is probably the fact that most modern tenant-holdings had their 
origin in contract. But it is becoming more and more evident, that modern 
cultivation necessitates some greater security for capital invested in the land 
than the old-fashioned contract. Where tenants hold at the capricious will 
of their landlords, the necessity for leases giving a certain fixity is acknow- 
ledged. But, on the other hand, we now find it stated by men of the greatest 
authority, that the Scotch lease is very far from being a sufficient arrange- 
ment. The process has been pithily described as this—the tenant spends half 
the term of his lease in putting capital into the soil, and the other half in 
taking it out again. Surely this last is a very great evil. Some means must 
be devised, by which the actual holder and developer of the soil may have 
security that he may make the most of that soil without placing himself at the 
mercy of a landlord. Some further security for tenants we should have in 
Scotland, and in England the old tenant-right, which exists as a custom in 
some counties, must be systematized and developed. This is a great subject 
which is daily acquiring greater importance.” 


The sum of the whole argument is that to this day, whatever may 
be said by the holders of the land of its being practically as much 
property as any other property, the law to which they constantly 
appeal does still look on property in land as a conditional lease 
from the crown or a feudal superior, and the holding is, in several 
respects, subject to the interests of the community. It is subject, 
and rightly subject; to special burdens. Trespass on the land is 
not a criminal offence, as is trespass in a house; a man can only 
recover the damage done to his crops and fences. The game on 
the land (that remnant of the original common right before enclosures 
were made) is most distinctly in the eye of the law not property. 
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It is only by modern enactments making trespass in pursuit of 
game an offence, and thus compounding into a crime two acts 
neither of which are in themselves criminal, that the common-law 
popular right of taking and killing game has been put an end to. 
Most land is subject to various rights of way and privileges of 
others, and we do not hesitate to take the land when it is required 
for a road or a railway. Still the common rights are every 
day becoming more restricted and the small holdings less in 
number; the people are more and more confined to the highways, 
and they have less and less interest in the soil. Whether it is 
just, expedient, or possible to give them any such interest may 
well be a matter of question ; but that in fact they have less interest 
in the soil than in any other country in the world, and that their 
interest in it is becoming less and less, are facts which seem not to 
be denied. It is equally patent that this state of. things is, per se, 
an evil, and that if it can be remedied without entailing worse evils 
a remedy should be sought. 

These views will hardly be thought very revolutionary. What- 
ever is radical in them may be said to be radical-conservative. The 
object is not to destroy property, but so to arrange and distribute it 
that the ship of the state may be stable, and not turn bottom 
upwards in a gale. 

In considering the land question from a practical point of view 
it is certainly necessary to take into account the social as well as 
the economical aspects of the subject. If, on the one hand, there are 
great advantages in associated labour, on the other we must always 
remember that it is in human nature that a man working for him- 
self works much harder and better than when he is working for 
another. It is probably quite true that a small farmer must work 
harder than a hired labourer, but after all hard work is good 
for man. It is certain that the number of small properties and of 
small farms in the country is constantly diminishing. The writer 
is very much convinced that the entire divorce of the great mass of 
the people from all rights in and privileges over the land is a great 
political evil and danger. He also more and more believes that the 
first. requisite to a wholesome and safe social state is to give the 
labouring people some visible and tangible motive to economy, such 
as the crave for small plots of land with houses and gardens supplies 
in those countries where such peasant properties prevail. Nothing 
is so conservative as the wide spread of property, and especially of 
property in land. In spite of endless revolutions in France, and 
terrible misfortunes, credit remains good and communists have no 
chance, because the country is ballasted by an immense amount of 
small property in the hands of the masses. If in England we were 
to encounter any such storms, we have no such ballast, and the ship 
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would probably turn over. Nor are we improving in this respect. It 
becomes more and more clear that, under our present system, how- 
ever high wages may be, the labouring classes do not as a rule save 
and become possessed of property, as do many of the people of other 
countries. Something is wanting to a safe social state, viz., a suffi- 
cient incentive to prudence and saving, and a wider distribution of 
property, especially of rights in the land. 

On this subject we are not without recent authority, and that an 
authority of the most anti-democratic character. Of all men he 
who has taken the gloomiest view of our present progress towards 
democratic institutions and popular government is surely Mr. W. R. 
Greg; he laments this tendency as the most fatal and ruinous of all 
things, and shows how it is leading us to perdition. He does, how- 
ever, give us one gleam of hope, and here it is (see ‘“ Rocks Ahead,” 
p. 43) :— 

‘‘In the future, our main security will be in the wider diffusion of property, 
and in all such measures as will facilitate this result. With the possession 
of property will come conservative instincts and disinclination for rash and 
reckless schemes. It is not in itself a political education, but it forms an 
excellent basis for it. Peasant proprietorship, held out as an economic 
panacea, appears to me to involve a distinct fallacy. But when it arises 
naturally and not as an artificial product of legislation directed to a special 
end, it may be and usually will be a political influence for good. We trust 
much therefore to the rural population becoming proprietors, and to the urban 
population becoming capitalists.” 

If we are to attain an end to which we are not now approaching, 
we must do something towards that special end; but otherwise these 
sentiments are such as the writer very much shares. It seems to 
him most desirable, if it be possible, to encourage the growth of 
small peasant holdings in this country, and to excite among the 
people a hunger for such rights. But then comes the question, Is 
it possible to do this? He very distinctly avows that he does not 
think it possible, under present circumstances, to bring about a return 
to small agricultural properties and small farms in England and 
Scotland. The more experience he has in different parts of the 
world, the more he is satisfied that in this and other matters it is 
impossible to fit facts to any rules of abstract reasoning; in very 
many things, and especially in matters agricultural, the habits and 
customs and feelings of the country go for more than the principles 
of political economy. There is very much to be said for small farms: 
in Belgium and in Ireland they succeed in many points of view; in 
some parts of the latter country the attempt to introduce large farms 
is attended with many difficulties, and is sometimes very unprofitable. 
A man will often do, and do successfully, what his neighbours do, 
when he would not succeed in doing something economically more 
orthodox which his neighbours do not do. The successof small farms 
seems then to depend very much on moral and social considerations, and 
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especially on the fashion of the country to crave for small properties. 
Now, in modern England and Scotland both small properties and 
small farms are out of fashion. It is true that we are told that 
there are still more very small farms than had been supposed ; but 
when the matter is looked into, it turns out that these are not bond 
fide small farms on which a man depends for his sole livelihood ; they 
are generally bits of land cultivated by people who have other occu- 
pations. 

As regards small estates it is true enough, as has been often said, 
that it does not pay a man to hold a small property and to cultivate 
it as his own farm, in an enterprising country with very many outlets 
for energy and capital. Suppose that a young man has become pos- 
sessed of twenty-five or thirty acres of arable land, worth £1,500 or 
more. If he sticks to his acres he must continue to be but a poor 
man in a very small way ; if he sells for a good round sum, that will 
suffice to set him up in almost any business,—he may emigrate with 
great advantage,—or he may take a considerable farm in his own 
country. In any of these courses he has the prospect of a much 
higher position than if he remained a peasant farmer; and in a 
country such as this, where enterprise is the fashion and peasant 
properties are not, he would probably prefer the former. 

With respect to very small farms rented and not owned, experi- 
ence seems to show that, in England and Scotland where they are 
not now the fashion and habit of the country, the disadvantages 
attending them preponderate over the advantages, and there seems 
to be no way by which they can be brought into fashion and made 
successful. In this particular country the facts are no doubt against 
them. 

The conclusion, then, to which the writer comes is, that in this 
country we cannot look to the creation of small properties and small 
farms in view to ordinary economical agriculture. His plan would 
be to promote small holdings, not for the purpose of agriculture 
proper, but for the purpose of habitation, and as the luxury of the 
prudent among a well-to-do labouring population. He would seek 
to bring about a large number of self-owned cottages with roomy 
gardens, rather than small farms. A hired cottage and an allotment 
held at the will of the landlord may be all very well for a time, but 
the labourer possessed of his own house and garden would be a much 
more independent, self-respecting, and respected man: with such a 
possession he would in many ways rise above his present condition. 

In opposition to this view it is sometimes said that, in some parts of 
the country, “ you can tell a cottage which is the man’s own by its 
badness.”” No doubt in most places good cottages are as yet a sort 
of fancy article set up by rich proprietors, under the influence of 
recent public opinion ; it is not as yet the practice and custom of the 
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country for the better classes of labourers and mechanics to own their 
own cottages. The cottages pointed at as owned by labourers, and 
said to be so bad, are generally, it appears, mere squatters’ locations, 
set up on a corner of waste ground, the side of a road, or some such 
place, by people too poor or too disreputable to rent proper cottages. 
The anti-tenant party in Ireland used to point with great satisfaction 
to a place called “ the Devil’s acre,” as a specimen of the result of 
small freeholds, the truth being that a collection of beggars and 
vagrants had squatted on a bit of ground till, by prescription, they 
acquired a right to the site of their hovels. They were, of course, 
the lowest of the low ; the magic of property on such a scale could 
not quickly elevate them. The case would be quite different if the 
better among the working-classes owned cottages such as: they can 
already afford to rent, and which they would probably further 
improve if the cottages were their own. Gardens especially are 
an essential part of the plan. There is a wholesome pride in a man’s 
own property, be it ever so small; and gardening, both useful and 
ornamental, has a specially softening and humanizing influence. 
That is a taste, too, which grows on a man. The owner of a cottage 
and garden, who is at first content to raise potatoes and onions in his 
spare half-hours, gradually comes to take an interest in the house 
which he calls his own. He covers it with roses and surrounds it 
with flowers. Sometimes he establishes a little bit of glass, which 
has to him more than the interest of all the glass-houses of a duke. 
Nothing can tend more than such a taste to keep a man from the 
public-house, nothing more to educate his family to pleasant tastes 
and to give them an incentive to save. 

It must be admitted that some experiments with a view to facili- 
tate the acquisition of cottage properties have hung fire in a very 
disheartening way because the working men have been backward to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered. Again, it must be said 
that is matter of habit and fashion. If a good beginning be once 
made, and the fashion once established, it will probably grow very 
rapidly. The first necessity is that there should be such a facility 
for creating small holdings as will enable them to spring up wherever 
the circumstances are in any degree favourable to them. If such 
properties could once become the fashion, if the mass of the labour- 
ing population saw that the prudent among their fellows had 
attained this comfort and luxury, we might hope that there would 
arise a more general desire to attain the same thing, and some- 
thing of that wholesome land-crave which exists in Belgium and 
other countries. If this’ point be reached, the labourers will have 
that visible object and incentive to saving and prudence which is of 
all things most needed, and the country will have the safety afforded 
by conservative working men. — 
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Under existing circumstances in this country, it may be feared 
that no very heroic measures to attain this end are possible, but still 
something may be done. In the first place, there seems much reason 
to suppose that ifthe feudal dislike to place the tenants and labourers 
in a position of complete independence could be overcome, and the 
law could be so shaped as to facilitate and render cheap small deal- 
ings with the land, small plots could be sold or let on permanent 
lease at a better price than the land now fetches. Very interesting 
experiments of the kind are, it is believed, being tried in some 
places, and it is to be hoped that we may soon know more of them. 

There are probably many landlords who are willing to give allot- 
ments and the like held from year to year for one who is willing to 
create independent tenures. But supposing that good and liberal land- 
lords are willing to concede even independence, there is still the great 
difficulty which the law throws in the way. All transfers of land 
are now needlessly expensive, but the weight of this burden is com- 
paratively little felt by large properties ; on small properties it comes 
with overwhelming force. There seems to be no doubt that at pre- 
sent, in all the three kingdoms, the making of a title toa small plot of 
land, the transfer of a small plot, and the inheritance of a small 
plot, cost very much more in proportion than in the case of a large 
estate. A fair chance will not be given to small properties till 
these things are put on such a footing that they involve no excessive 
expense. Clearly the first step towards rendering small plots of 
land available to the people is to make a yard of land almost as 
easily dealt with as a yard of any other commodity. That can never 
be till the title to land is simplified, and freed from all encumbrances 
—till a single holder holding a complete title can transfer a portion, 
small or great, as marked on a public map, by the simplest possible 
process. We must not rest till this is really effected. 

Besides rendering the voluntary transfer of small plots easy and 
cheap, we may probably before long be prepared to go one step 
further—to that which, in the view that land is not an absolute and 
unconditional property, and that it may fairly be dealt with for the 
public good, would not be a very violent or revolutionary measure ; 
that is, to interfere in some degree with the free will of proprietors 
when social requirements render it necessary. In this viewit seems 
proper that land situated near great centres of population, and 
suitable for cottage properties, if not voluntarily offered, should be 
taken up by a public officer at a fair price, and disposed of either by 
sale or in perpetual lease in small lots. 

In one or two other respects the question also arises whether 
land is a possession such that a man may do what he will with it 
when that will is contrary to the common good. This considera- 
tion involves the whole question of the Game Laws. To take an 
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extreme case of game-preserving after the fashion of the present day, 
is it economically reasonable, is it morally and socially tolerable, 
is it safe in an age when a scandal is dangerous, to turn men, sheep, 
and even grouse out of great tracts of country in order to maintain 
herds of lean and ill-fed deer, tame enough to be easily shot without 
the toil and energy which were necessary to the successful stalking 
of the stags of earlier days. There was an article in the Times last 
autumn which explained in a very clear and interesting way the dif- 
ference between the old and the new system of deer-preserving and 
deer-stalking. In the case of pheasants, if people choose to rear 
large numbers of half-tame birds, and then slaughter them and send 
them to market, there is no serious economical loss, but there is a 
considerable source of social disturbance and war of classes. 

Again, it may well be a question whether a system of leasing land 
for building and other purposes, which is economically inconvenient 
and injurious, should be permitted. 

To revert to the question of primogeniture and the peculiar laws 
regulating the devolution of property in land, it is a patent and 
practical fact that a rich and great landlord, subject to the “ nodlesse 
oblige’ sort of feeling of the country, is, as a rule, a better, more 
liberal, and more improving landlord than a man who is compara- 
tively pinched, He does more for the public good, builds more 
good cottages which do not directly pay, and altogether out of his 
abundance contributes more to the common weal. Moreover, from a 
mere economical point of view, under a system by which a capitalist 
supplies the land and the fixtures, while large farmers work and 
utilise the soil, it is a more reasonable and economical arrangement 
that the capitalist over the large farmers should be a large capitalist. 
It is an inconvenient waste of power to place one capitalist over one, 
two, or three farmers. He can well manage a larger number. 

Take any reasonably large estate, fuirly and liberally managed, 
and compare the condition of things with what it would be if, instead 
of being held, as now, by the single proprietor, his three or four 
brothers now earning their own bread had each an equal share in it. 
Can it be doubted that many of the ornaments and amenities of the 
present management must yield to the necessities of comparatively 
small landlords ? 

Putting aside, then, the question how far the accumulation of 
property of any kind in intolerably large masses is consistent 
with the public good, it seems that so far the devolution of entire 
estates is preferable to their partition. The only weighty argu- 
ment on the other side is that the result of a division of inherit- 
ance would be to bring more land into the market. But it is 
also so probable that most of what is thus brought to sale would 
be absorbed by plutocrats, that the balance of advantage seems 
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decidedly against the system of division. It is true that a mere 
alteration of the laws leaving wills free might not make much 
change. . But to some extent the custom does in time follow the law. 
As between a man and his younger children, they hardly complain 
if he only lets the law take its course; but if he by his act deprives 
them of the share which they would otherwise have, their feeling 
may well be different. It seems better to let the law in this respect 
alone, till at least we are prepared to abolish titles and privileges of 
all sorts. So long as property of any kind is held in large masses, 
land may also be held by large capitalists without detriment. 

Then comes the question of entails, settlements, and the other 
processes by which land is tied up and the titles to it are complica- 
ted. The only advantage to the public that can be alleged in favour 
of this system is that it keeps together and preserves the ‘‘ noblesse 
oblige’’ sort of properties to which allusion has been made. But it 
is very clear that a man who is only restrained from dissipating 
his property by entails and settlements, and who has difficulty in 
making reasonable provision for his younger children, cannot be a 
good landlord in these days, when much more than a regard for old 
ties and customs is required, when to do the duty of a landlord a 
man must act as the capitalist head of an active concern almost as 
much as if he were a mill-owner, and must sink money in farm- 
buildings, cottages, drainage, and many other improvements which 
are beyond the functions of a tenant without permanent interest in 
the soil. In some countries where the landowner does not fulfil the 
functions of an English capitalist landlord—probably in India, for 
instance—the advantage of maintaining status rights in the land 
frequently predominates over the advantage of free contract and 
easy transfer. But we have passed beyond this stage. It is becom- 
ing more and more clear, and has been very well shown in recent 
publications, that the bondage in which most of the land of the 
country is held by entails and settlements is inconsistent with its 
proper development and cultivation, and that, in fact, owing to this 
cause, it does not produce what it ought to produce, and might 
produce. It is then for the public good in this country that all 
power of tying up the land should be abolished, that only a simple 
registered owner in fee simple should be permitted, and that trusts 
and settlements affecting the land should at least be strictly limited 
to such arrangements as can be made in regard to money or personal 
property of any kind. As between the registered owner and a pur- 
chaser, all arrangements of this sort would be entirely out of sight ; 
and whether it be a great capitalist who purchases an embarrassed 
estate, or a labourer who purchases half an acre for his house and 
garden, he would do so with perfect security, facility, and cheap- 
ness, his purchase being simply registered in the national Doomsday- 
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Book. Inheritances should be registered in an equally simple 
fashion. 

In England the law against subinfeudation has kept the land free 
from complications arising from that source, and the present system 
of enfranchisement of copyholds seems to provide the means of clear- 
ing away uncertain dues, and making inferior tenures simple and 
direct. One more step in the same direction seems to be required, 
viz., the enfranchisement of existing long leases, such as the London 
building leases. It is true that the English leasehold system was 
probably created by the law against subinfeudations, but it is a 
system which, as the law made, so it might unmake. It is every way 
inexpedient and contrary to public policy that the ambition of a few 
families to create unwieldy properties in the future should so hamper 
and encumber enterprise as is eminently the case in the metropolis. 
It would be very justifiable and very desirable to allow every holder 
of a long building lease to buy the freehold at a fair valuation of the 
reversionary interest. The rule might be that, in every case in 
which land is leased for a period beyond the term of an ordinary 
agricultural lease and is covered with buildings of a certain value 
in proportion to area, the leaseholder should have a right to en- 
franchise the tenure. No one can look around him in London 
without seeing the disadvantages which so frequently attend the 
limited leasehold tenure. That too, after all, is mere matter of 
fashion. In Scotland perpetual leases are legal and are the fashion 
for building and similar purposes; in England long terminable 
leases are the fashion. If we legalise perpetual leases in England, 
and make long building leases commutable to freehold, the fashion 
would soon follow the law as it does in Scotland. 

In Scotland, where subinfeudation has been freely permitted, the 
simple perpetual lease or feu is a good tenure, far superior for 
building purposes to the English leasehold. But very much of 
the land is subject to great complexities of tenure, owing to a variety 
of superior and inferior feudal rights with a great variety of conditions 
and obligations. In Scotland, then, something of the nature of 
copyhold enfranchisement is very much wanted. The holder of the 
dominium utile in the surface soil should have the power to buy off 
all other rights whatever, above or below ground, all such rights 
being commuted either into a single payment or into a perpetual 
ground-rent; and similarly the owner of the dominium directum 
(the feudal superior) should be entitled to commute his right into 
a simple and certain form. A special commission should be 
charged to settle all such cases as quickly as possible. 

The legal position of land, as not absolute property but held on 
a peculiar and limited feudal tenure, is as important im a financial 
as in a social point of view. This is too much kept out of sight 
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when the special burdens on the land are discussed. It cannot 
be too often repeated that in its origin, and to this day in a strictly 
legal view, the land of this country is not a simple allodial property, 
but an assignment of the public revenue from the land for special 
services. We have now difficulty in realising this system here, but 
in India, where such arrangements are made before our eyes, the 
thing becomes clear enough. The ruling power is entitled to the 
rent, revenue, or tribute paid by the subject people; but the income 
thus derivable from a certain tract may be assigned to a chief or 
military leader for the support of his contingent or other purpose. 
Such an assignment is known in India as a “jagheer.” Now the 
lands of England, excepting the Crown lands, were all given in 
jagheer, and from these jagheers the modern properties are derived. 
As then they were originally assignments of revenue for the service 
of the State, it seems very fair that they should bear special burdens. 
In fact, in some shape or other, they always have borne special 
burdens. 

Probably, in erying for relief in this respect, the landholders 
would have little sympathy but for the accident that in modern days 
they are in the same boat with another and larger class of property- 
holders who have a better case. Originally, towns apart, real 
property was property in land, and houses were mere appendages 
of the property of comparatively little value. Nowadays, houses 
and buildings, manufactories, &c., have become of enormous value ; 
and a very large proportion of the taxation on real property falls on 
them. Attention has already been drawn to the original and intrinsic 
difference between property in land given by God and house property 
made by man; and certainly the historical grounds which justify the 
special taxation of the land do not apply to house property. 

The justification of special taxation of house property must be 
put on a totally different basis. It can only be said that a house-tax 
is a sort of rough income-tax, and so that by means of a tax on 
houses a certain contribution is levied from personal means and sub- 
stance towards objects for which they should in some shape contribute. 

Two very different things are thus lumped together under the 
same hame—a. comparatively heavy tax on property in land, justified 
by ancient law and history, and a comparatively light tax on personal 
means levied in the shape of a house-tax, and justified by modern 
requirements. The householder feels his share of the tax the more 
that he is doubly taxed on his house property, the inhabited house- 
duty being levied in addition. 

It would be very desirable if the burdens on land and on houses 
could be separated, the land being debited with special burdens 
appropriate to its history, and the rates on houses and inhabited 
house-duty being lumped together in the shape either of a house-tax 
or a tax on means and substance for objects which it is not thought 
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proper to impose on the land alone. Recent suggestions of public 
men have pointed towards the merging the house-duty in the house- 
rates ; but it remains to decide what burdens shall be borne by the 
land as distinguished from houses—burdens representing the modern 
form of the original services and burdens. It is very important 
that this should be done by a firm and discreet hand. Certain 
burdens should be put on the land once for all, and these obligations 
should be fully maintained. Decent houses for the poor are so 
unpaying a property in rural districts, that it would be a great 
advantage that the proper land-rates should not be increased on 
account of the building of cottages. 

There remains the very difficult and pressing question of what is 
called tenant-right in some English counties, although in truth the 
thing is different from Irish tenant-right. No claim to compen- 
sation for mere disturbance is, it is believed, directly acknowledged 
anywhere in England, although in practice an excessive compensa- 
tion for manures, &c., may, to some degree, in Surrey and other 
places, come to something like a compensation for going out. 
To deal with the matter in reference to England and Scotland, we 
must speak of that which modern. farmers claim, viz., compensation 
for unexhausted improvements. Farming is no longer the simple 
affair that it once was; to develop the land very much capital must 
be applied to it in many ways. Under the system by which a large 
capitalist owns and furnishes the land, and a smaller capitalist works 
it as tenant-farmer, all the capital which is inseparably attached to 
the soil should be supplied by the landowner. But, however we 
may simplify titles and tenures, it can hardly be hoped that under 
the conditions of our present society all or most of the landowners 
will have the power, the will, and the skill to do all that they 
might do in this way. And there is very much use of capital in 
agriculture in which there is neither a permanent improvement on 
the one hand nor a movable property which can be taken away on 
the other; there are what may be called semi-permanent improve- 
ments. The normal modern farmer in Scotland and other advanced 
parts of the country is much more of a commercial man, applying 
capital on commercial principles, than the modern landowner. To 
make the most of his farm, much expenditure on modern improve- 
ments is necessary; in fact he cannot make the most of it without 
doing much more than most landlords are willing to do, and so 
raising the value of the farm. Clearly it is most hard that a man 
who does so raise the condition and value of a farm should suffer 
at the end of his lease by finding that the more he has improved 
the more the rent may be raised by competition. Some good farmers 
say that after all it is the best economy to keep up the condition of a 
farm to the end of a lease, but there is also very much temptation 
to exhaust it. Both justice to the farmer who continues te improve 
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and the expediency of taking away from all farmers the temptation 
to exhaust, point to the necessity of some system of giving compensa- 
tion to the man who has improved the farm and left it in the best 
condition, if his lease is not renewed on fair terms. A strong 
feeling on this subject is growing up in Scotland. At the last 
meeting of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, the President 
(Mr. Macneel Caird) in his address said :— 


‘The greatest of Scottish lawyers taught, nearly two hundred years ago, 
that if a man built on another’s land, the owner was bound to repay him 
to the extent to which he took profit by the work. He adopted this dictum of 
a great Roman jurist, ‘ Natural justice suffereth not that we enrich ourselves 
with the spoil of others.’ But what we have to complain of is, that if the 
man who builds or executes improvements has the misfortune to be a tenant- 
farmer, he is made an exception to all these rules. His good faith counts for 
nothing. The law, as it stands now, gives him no right to compensation. It 
refuses to him even the right to take away his materials, though it would 
certainly give equitable compensation to any person, not a tenant, who, with 
good faith, had made the same improvement on another’s land. That relief 
would, of course, be limited to the extent to which the owner profited, the 
very limit which we propose to attach to a tenant’s claim. The improvements 
created by a tenant’s skill, capital, and industry are in substance and in justice, 
though not in law, the property of the tenant who makes them. No doubt 
they are attached to or combined (and in the case of drains and manures inex- 
tricably combined) with land which belongs to another. But the just solution 
of that state of things is not that the one right should swallow up the other 
without compensation, but that the owner of the land who takes such improve- 
ments should pay for them, according to the benefit which he appropriates— 
and that the tenant-farmer should thus cease to be oppressed by an exceptional 
law. That law robs the tenant of his property when he is evicted without 
compensation. And this species of injustice is, probably, productive of much 
greater injury to the community than even a robbery by violence, because it 
operates on a much wider scale; and by the fear of subjecting tenants’ pro- 
perty to confiscation, spreads distrust everywhere, and deters great numbers of 
tenants from making the expenditure which is necessary for due cultivation 
and for the unrestricted growth of food. It also warns off much free capital 
which would naturally seek profitable investment in agriculture, if the law did 
not make it artificially insecure. Thus the injustice operates with great 
severity on the occupier, while the loss to the country from restricted produc- 
tion is incalculable. If I might venture to put into words what I believe to be 
the prevailing opinion of the best tenant-farmers in Scotland, it is not the rent 
that troubles them; give them just security, do away with the artificial hin- 
drances which hamper their industry, and I don’t think they will quarrel with 
the rent, or complain that it advances with the progress of emancipated agri- 
culture, and the general prosperity of the country which that progress will 


promote.” 

The subject would require an article to itself; it cannot be briefly 
disposed of among other matters. Suffice it to say here that a 
remedy for the grievance complained of by the farmers must be 
worked out. There should be a liberal recognition of existing 
customs where there are customs, and an extension of beneficial 
customs ; and a specific general law giving compensation for profitable 


improvements to an outgoing tenant is required’ for the country 
generally, 
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To sum up, the practical measures which the writer advocates are 
these :— 

To maintain the laws which distinguish land from other property, 
and regulate its devolution, obligations, and special taxation; but to 
simplify titles, abolish entails and settlements as directly binding 
the land itself, enfranchise inferior holders and long leaseholders, 
and bring things to this point, that every field or plot is held by 
one man only as the registered owner.. Then to render the trazisfer 
of the land thus simply held almost as easy and cheap as the transfer 
of consols, by transfer in the register and reference to a public 
map—to give us free land, in fact, in the fullest sense. 

To authorise a public authority to take, at a fair valuation, any 
land required for purposes beneficial to the community, and especially 
to use this power to make land available for peasant properties 
suitable for cottages and gardens in positions where the labouring 
population may most benefit by such opportunities. 

To establish a system under which a tenant-furmer on leaving 
his holding shall be entitled to the increased value which he has 
given to the holding by sinking capital in it, and to set up a special 
tribunal to determine all such claims. 

To revise the system of local taxation, so that a fair share of the 
public burdens, not less in proportion to the rise of value than it has 
hitherto borne, should be put on the land alone, exclusive of houses ; 
and to place the burdens on the owners and occupiers of houses on a 
new and revised footing apart from the land-rates. 

It must be added that there is still a crying need for a public 
authority charged to defend the rights of the people in the commons 
which remain. It is now clear that the law is on the side of the 
commoners and the public; but the practice, notwithstanding the 
law, is against them. Not only have immense enclosures been 
wrongfully and unwarrantably made in past times, but at this day it 
is apparent that but for the accident that the Corporation of London 
were able to take up, and did take up, the case of Epping Forest, it 
would have been lost, because no individuals were rich enough and 
strong enough to fight the matter out at law. In this, as in many 
other things in England, liberty means liberty of the individual at 
the expense of the public—liberty for the strong and rich and 
unscrupulous to aggrandize themselves—absence of protection for the 
interests of the many and weak who are without a bond of union— 
the shifting of public duties and the defence of public interests to 
the shoulders of private persons unable to bear the burden. This is 
not the place to enter on other branches of the subject, but a public 
prosecutor to resist encroachments on spaces hitherto enjoyed by 
the public is urgently required if we are to reap the full benefit of 
the stand made in the Epping case. 

G. CAMPBELL. 
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In seeking to distinguish the Roman from the Greek genius, we can 
find no surer guide than Virgil’s famous lines in the Sixth Aineid. 
Virgil lived to combine the traditions of both races in a perfect work 
of art, and to their points of divergence he was acutely sensitive. 
The real greatness of the Romans, as he tells us, consisted in their 
capacity for government, law, practical administration. What they 
willed, they carried into effect with a sublime indifference to every- 
thing but the object in view. What they acquired, they held with 
the firm grasp of force, and by the might of organized authority. 
Their architecture, in so far as it was original, subserved purposes of 
public utility. Philosophy with them ceased to be speculative, and 
applied itself to the ethics of conduct. Their religious conceptions— 
in so far as these were not adopted together with general culture 
from the Greeks, or with voluptuous sensuality from the East—were 
practical abstractions. The Latin ideal was to give form to the state 
by legislation, and to mould the citizen by moral discipline. The 
Greek ideal was contained in the poetry of Homer, the sculpture of 
Pheidias, the heroism of Harmodius, the philosophy of Socrates : 
Hellas was held together by no system, but by the Delphic oracle and 
the Olympian games. The Greeks depended upon culture, as the 
Romans upon law. The national character determined by culture, 
and that determined by discipline, eventually broke down: but the 
ruin in each case was different. The Greek became servile, indolent, 
and slippery; the Roman became arrogant, bloodthirsty, tyrannous, 
and brutal. The Greeks in their best days attained to ow¢pootvy, 
their regulative virtue, by a kind of instinct; and even in their 
worst debasement they never exhibited the extravagance of lust and 
cruelty and pompous prodigality displayed by Rome. The Romans, 
deficient in the esthetic instinct, whether applied to morals or to art, 
were temperate upon compulsion; when the strain of law relaxed, 
they gave themselves unchecked to profligacy. The bad taste of the 
Romans made them aspire to the huge and monstrous. Nero’s whim 
to cut through the isthmus, Caligula’s villa built upon the sea at 
Baie, the acres covered by imperial palaces in Rome, are as Latin as 
the small scale of the Parthenon is Greek. Athens annihilates our 
notions of mere magnitude by the predominance of harmony and 
beauty, to which size is irrelevant. Rome dilates them to the full : 
it is the colossal greatness, the mechanical pride, of her monuments 
which win our admiration. By comparing the Dionysian theatre at 
Athens, during a representation of the Antigone, with the Flavian 
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amphitheatre at Rome, while the gladiators sang their Ave Cesar ! 
we gain at once a measure for the differences between Greek and 
Latin taste. In spiritual matters, again, Rome, as distinguished 
from Hellas, was omnivorous. The cosmopolitan receptivity of 
Roman sympathies, absorbing Egypt and the Orient wholesale, is 
as characteristic as the exclusiveness of the Greeks, their sensitive 
anxiety about the 70s. We feel that it was in a Roman rather 
than a Greek atmosphere, where no middle term of art existed like a 
neutral ground between the moral law and sin, where no delicate 
intellectual sensibilities interfered with the assimilation of new 
creeds, that Christianity was destined to strike root and flourish. 
These remarks, familiar to students, form a proper prelude to the 
criticism of Lucretius: for in Lucretius the Roman character found 
its most perfect literary incarnation. He is at all points a true 
Roman, gifted with the strength, the conquering temper, the uncom- 
promising haughtiness, and the large scale of his race. Holding, as 
it were, the thought of Greece in fee, he administers the Epicurean 
philosophy as though it were a province, marshalling his arguments 
like legionaries, and spanning the chasms of speculative insecurity 
with the masonry of hypotheses.. As the arches of the Pont du 
Gard, suspended in their power amid that solitude, produce an over- 
mastering feeling of awe; so the huge fabric of the Lucretian 
system, hung across the void of Nihilism, inspires a sense of terror, 
not so much on its own account as for the Roman sternness of the 
mind that made it. ‘ Le retentissement de mes pas dans ces immenses 
votites me faisait croire entendre la forte voix de ceux qui les avait 
baties. Je me perdais comme un insecte dans cette immensité.” 
This is what Rousseau wrote about the aqueduct of Nismes. This is 
what we feel in pacing the corridors of the Lucretian poem. Some- 
times it seems like walking through resounding caves of night and 
death, where unseen cataracts keep plunging down uncertain depths, 
and winds “ thwarted and forlorn” swell from an unknown dis- 
tance, and rush by, and wail themselves to silence in the unexplored 
beyond. At another time the impression left upon the memory is 
different. We have been following a Roman road from the gate of 
the eternal city, through field and vineyard, by lake and river-bed, 
across the broad intolerable plain and the barren tops of Alps, down 
into forests where wild beasts and barbarian tribes wander, along the 
marge of Rhine or Elbe, and over frozen fens, in one perpetual 
straight line, until the sea is reached and the road ends because it 
can go no further. All the while, the iron wheel-rims of our chariot 
have jarred upon imperishable paved work ; there has been no stop 
nor stay; the visions of things beautiful and strange and tedious 
have flown past ; at the climax we look forth across a waste of waves 
and tumbling wilderness of surf and foam, where the storm sweeps 
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and hurrying mists drive eastward close above our heads. The 
want of any respite, breathing-space, or intermission in the poem, 
helps to force this image of a Roman journey on our mind. From 
the first line to the last there is no turning-point, no pause of 
thought, scarcely a comma, and the whole breaks off : 


‘* rixantes potius quam corpora desererentur :” 


as though ascythe-sweep from the arm of Death had cut the thread of 
singing short. Is then this poem truly song? Indeed itis. The 
brazen voice of Rome becomes tuneable ; a majestic rhythm sustains 
the progress of the singer, who, like Milton’s fiend :— 

‘** O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 


With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 


It is only because, being so much a Roman, he insists on moving 
ever onward with unwavering march, that Lucretius is often weari- 
some and rough. He is too disdainful to care to mould the whole 
stuff of his poem to one quality. He is too truth-loving to con- 
descend to rhetoric. The scoriz, the grit, the dross, the quartz, the 
gold, the jewels of his thought are hurried onward in one mighty 
lava-flood, that has the force to bear them all with equal ease—not 
altogether unlike that hurling torrent of the world’ painted by 
Tintoretto in his picture of the Last Day, which carries on its breast 
cities and forests and men with all their works to plunge them in a 
bottomless abyss. Poems of the perfect Hellenic type may be 
compared to bronze statues, in the material of which many divers 
metals have been fused. Silver and tin and copper and lead and 
gold are there: each substance adds a quality to the mass; yet the 
whole is bronze. The furnace of the poet’s will has so melted and 
mingled all these ores, that they have run together and filled the 
mould of his imagination. It is thus that Virgil chose to work. 
He made it his glory to realise a style of artistic harmony, and to 
preserve a Greek balance in his work. Not so Lucretius. In him 
the Roman spirit, disdainful, uncompromising, and forceful, had full 
sway. We can fancy him accosting the Greek masters of the lyre 
upon Parnassus, deferring to none, conceding nought, and meeting 
their arguments with proud indifference : 


‘* tu regere imperio populos Romane memento.” 


The Roman poet, swaying the people of his thoughts, will stoop to 
no persuasion, adopt no middle course. It is not his business to 
please, but to command; he will not wait upon the xaépos, or court 
opportunity ; Greeks may surprise the Muses in relenting moods, 
and seek out mollia tempora fardi ; all times and seasons must serve 
him; the terrible, the discordrnt, the sublime, and the magnificent 
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shall drag his thundering car-wheels, as he lists, along the road of 
thought. 

At the very outset of the poem, we feel ourselves within the 
grasp of the Roman imagination. It is no Aphrodite, risen from 
the waves and white as the sea-foam, that he invokes :— 


‘** Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divomque voluptas, 
alma Venus.” 


This Venus is the mother of the brood of Rome, and at the same 
time an abstraction as wide as the universe. See her in the 
arms of Mavors :— 


‘* qui saepe tuum se 
reicit aeterno devictus volnere amoris 
atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 
pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus, 
eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore. 
hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore sancto 
circumfusa super, suavis ex ore loquellas 
funde petens placidam Romanis, incluta, pacem.” 


In the whole Lucretian treatment of love there is nothing really 
Greek. We do not hear of Erés, either as the mystic mania of 
Plato, or as the winged boy of Meleager. Love in Lucretius is 
something deeper, larger, and more elemental than the Greeks 


conceived, a fierce and overmastering force, a natural impulse which 
men share in common with the world of things.’ Both the plea- 
sures and the pains of love are conceived on a gigantic scale and 
described with an irony that has the growl of a roused lion mingled 
with its laughter : 


‘‘ ulcus enim vivescit et inveterascit alendo 
inque dies gliscit furor atque aerumna gravescit.” 


The acts of love and the insanities of passion are viewed from no 
standpoint of sentiment or soft emotion, but always in relation to 
philosophical ideas, or as the manifestation of something terrible in 
human life. Yet they lose nothing thereby in the voluptuous im- 
pression left upon the fancy :— 


‘sic in amore Venus simulacris ludit amantis 
nec satiare queunt spectando corpore coram 
nec manibus quicquam teneris abradere membris 
possunt errantes incerti corpore toto. 
denique cum membris conlatis flore fruuntur 
aetatis, iam cum praesagit gaudia corpus 
atque in eost Venus ut muliebria conserat arva, 





(1) A fragment preserved from the Danaides of Aischylus has the thought of Aphro- 
dite as the mistress of love in earth and sky and sea and cloud; and this idea finds a 
philosophical expression in Empedocles. But the tone of these Greek poets is as different 
from that of Lucretius as a Greek Hera is from a Roman Juno. 
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adfigunt avide corpusi unguntque salivas 

oris et inspirant pressantes dentibus ora, 
nequiquam, quoniam nil inde abradere possunt 
nec penetrare et abire in corpus corpore toto.” 


The master-word in this passage is neguiguam. “To desire the 
impossible,” says the Greek proverb, “is a disease of the soul.” 
Lucretius, who treats of physical desire as a torment, asserts the 
impossibility of its perfect satisfaction. There is something almost 
tragic in these sighs and pantings and pleasure-throes, and incom- 
plete fruitions of souls pent up within their frames of flesh. We 
seem to see arace of men and women, such as have never lived, 
except perhaps in Rome or in the thought of Michael Angelo,* 
coupling in leonine embracements that yield pain, whereof the 
climax is, at best, relief from rage and respite for a moment from 
consuming fire. There is a life demonic rather than human in 
those mighty limbs; and the passion that bends them on the 
marriage bed has in it the stress of storms, the rampings and the 
roarings of leopards at play. Or take again this single line: 


“¢ et Venus in silvis iungebat corpora amantum.” 


What a picture of primeval breadth and vastness! The vice 
égrillard of Voltaire, the coarse animalism of Rabelais, even the 
large comic sexuality of Aristophanes, are in another region: for 
the forest is the world, and the bodies of the lovers are things 
natural and unashamed, and Venus is the tyrannous instinct that 
controls the blood in spring. Only a Roman poet could have 
conceived of passion so mightily and so impersonally, expanding 
its sensuality to suit the scale of Titanic existences, and purging 


from it both sentiment and spirituality as well as all that makes it 
mean. 


In like manner, the Lucretian conception of Ennui is wholly 
Roman :— 


‘*Si possent homines, proinde ac sentire videntur 
pondus inesse animo quod se gravitate fatiget, 

e quibus id fiat causis quoque noscere et unde 
tanta mali tamquam moles in pectore constet, 
haut ita vitam agerent, ut nunc plerumque videmus 
quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quaerere semper 
commutare locum quasi onus deponere possit. 
exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ille, 

esse domi quem pertaesumst, subitoque revertit, 
quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 

currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans ; 
oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 





(1) See for, instance, his meeting of Ixion with the phantom of Juno, or his design 
for Leda and the Swan. 
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aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quaerit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit. 

hoc se quisque modo fugit (at quem scilicet, ut fit, 
effugere haut potis est, ingratis haeret) et odit 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger ; 
quam bene si videat, iam rebus quisque relictis 
naturam primum studeat cognoscere rerum, 
temporis aeterni quoniam, non unius horae, 
ambigitur status, in quo sit mortalibus omnis 
aetas, post mortem quae restat cumque manenda.” 


Virgil would not have written these lines. A Greek poet could not 
have conceived them: unless we imagine to ourselves what Adschylus 
or Pindar, oppressed by long illness, and forgetful of the gods, 
might possibly have felt. In its sense of spiritual vacancy, when 
the world and all its uses have become flat, stale, unprofitable, and 
the sentient soul oscillates like a pendulum between weariful 
extremes, seeking repose in restless movement, and hurling the 
ruins of a life into the gulf of its exhausted cravings, we perceive 
already the symptoms of that unnamed malady which was the 
plague of imperial Rome. The tyrants and the suicides of the 
empire parade before our eyes a’ pageant of their lassitude, relieved 
in vain by festivals of blood and orgies of unutterable lust. It is 
not that ernui was a specially Roman disease. Under certain condi- 
tions it is sure to afflict all overtaxed civilisation; and for the 
modern world no one has expressed its nature better than the slight 
and feminine De Musset.t Indeed, the Latin language has no one 
phrase denoting Ennui ;—livor and fastidium, and even tedium vite, 
meaning something more specific and less all-pervasive as a moral 
agency. This in itself is significant, since it shows the unconscious- 
ness of the race at large, and renders the intuition of Lucretius all 
the more remarkable. But in Rome there were the conditions 
favourable to its development—imperfect culture, vehement passions 
unabsorbed by commerce or by political life, the habituation to 
extravagant excitement in war and ‘in the circus, and the fermenta- 
tion of an age foredestined to give birth to new religious creeds. 
When the infinite but ill-assured power of the empire was conferred 
on semi-madmen, Ennui in Rome assumed colossal proportions. 
Its victims sought for palliatives in cruelty and crime elsewhere 
unknown, except perhaps in Oriental courts. Lucretius, in the 
last days of the Republic, had discovered its deep significance for 
human nature. ‘fo all the pictures of Tacitus it forms a solemn 
tragic background, enhancing, as it were, by spiritual gloom the 
carnival of passions which gleam so brilliantly upon his canvas. In 
the person of Caligula, Ennui sat supreme upon the throne of the 
terraqueous globe. The insane desires and the fantastic deeds of 


(1) See the prelude to ‘‘ Les Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle” and “Les Nuits.” 
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the autocrat who wished one head for humanity that he might cut it 
off, sufficiently reveal the extent to which his spirit had been gan- 
grened by this ulcer. There is a simple paragraph in Suetonius 
which lifts the veil from his imperial unrest more ruthlessly than 
any legend :—“Incitabatur insomniis maxime; neque enim plus 
tribus horis nocturnis quiescebat, ac ne his quidem placida quiete, 
at pavida miris rerum imaginibus .. . . ideoque magna parte noctis, 
vigilia cubandique tedio, nune toro residens, nunc per longissimas 
porticus vagus, invocare identidem atque expectare lucem con- 
sueverat.” This is the very picture of Ennui that has become 
mortal disease. Nor was Nero different. ‘‘Neron,” says Victor 
Hugo, “cherche tout simplement une distraction. Poéte, comé- 
dien, chanteur, cocher, épuisant la férocité pour trouver la volupté, 
essayant le changement de sexe, époux de l’ennuque Sporus et épouse 
de Yesclave Pythagore, et se promenant.dans les rues de Rome entre 
sa femme et son mari; ayant deux plaisirs: voir le peuple se jeter 
sur les piéces d’or, les diamants et les perles, et voir les lions se 
jeter sur le pepule; incendiaire par curiosité et parricide par 
déseuvrement.’’ Nor need we stop at Nero. Over Vitellius at his 
banquets, Commodus in the arena, Heliogabalus among the rose- 
leaves, the same livid shadow of imperial Ennui hangs. We can 
even see it looming behind the noble form of Marcus Aurelius, who, 
amid the ruins of empire and the revolutions of belief, penned in 
his tent among the Quadi those maxims of endurance which were 
powerless to regenerate the world. 

Roman again, in the true sense of the word, is the Lucretian 
philosophy of Conscience. Christianity has claimed the celebrated 
imprecation of Persius upon tyrants for her own, as though to her 
alone belonged the secret of the soul-tormenting sense of guilt. 
Yet it is certain that we owe to the Romans that conception of sin 
bearing its own fruit of torment, which the Latin fathers—Augustine 
and Tertullian—imposed with such terrific force upon the mediaeval 


consciousness. There is no need to conclude that Persius was a 
Christian because he wrote— 


‘*Magne pater divum, sevos punire tyrannos,” etc. 


when we know that he had before his eyes that passage in the third 
book of the De Rerum Naturd (978-1023) which reduces the 


myths of Tityos and Sisyphus and Cerberus and the Furies to 
facts of the human soul ;— 


‘‘sed motus in vita poenarum pro male factis 
est insignibus insignis, scelerisque luella, 
carcer et horribilis de saxo jactu’ deorsum, 
verbera carnifices robur pix lammina taedae ; 
quae tamen etsi absunt, at mens sibi conscia facti 
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praemetuens adhibet stimulos terretque flagellis 

nec videt interea qui terminus esse malorum 

possit nec quae sit poenarum denique finis 

atque eadem metuit magis haec ne in morte gravescant.” 
The Greeks, by personifying those secret terrors, had removed them 
into a region of existences separate from man. They became fiends 
which might to some extent be propitiated by exorcisms or expiatory 
rites. This was in strict accordance with the mythopeic and artistic 
quality of the Greek intellect. The stern rectitude of the Roman 
broke through such figments of the fancy, and exposed the sore 
places of the soul itself. The theory of the conscience, moreover, 
is part of the Lucretian polemic against false notions of the gods and 
the pernicious belief in hell. 

Positivism and realism were qualities of Roman as distinguished 
from Greek culture. The conclusions of the reason were unrelent- 
ingly adopted, to whatever end they might vonduct. There was no 
self-delusion in Lucretius—no attempt, however unconscious, to 
compromise unpalatable truth, or to invest philosophy with the 
charm of myth. A hundred illustrations might be chosen to prove 
his method of setting forth thought with unadorned simplicity. 
These, however, are familiar to ‘any one who has but opened the 
De Rerum Naturd. It is more profitable to trace this Roman 
ruggedness in the poet’s treatment of the subject which more than 
any other seems to have preoccupied his intellect and fascinated his 
imagination—that is Death. His poem has been called by a great 
critic the “ poem of Death.” Shakspere’s line— 


«* And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then,” 


might be written as a motto on the title-page of the book, which is 
full of passages like this :— 


‘* scire licet nobis nil esse in morte timendum 
nec miserum fieri qui non est posse neque hilum 
differre anne ullo fuerit iam tempore natus, 
mortalem vitam mors cum immortalis ademit.” 
His whole mind was steeped in the thought of death; and though 
he can hardly be said to have written “the words that shall make 
death exhilarating,” he devoted his genius, in all its energy, to 
removing from before men the terror of the doom that waits for all. 
Sometimes, in his attempt at consolation, he adduces images which, 
like the Delphian knife, are double-handled, and cut both ways :— 
‘*hinc indignatur se mortalem esse creatum 
nec videt in vera nullum fore morte alium se 
qui possit vivus sibi se lugere peremptum 
stansque iacentem se lacerari urive dolere.” 
This suggests, by way of contrast, Blake’s picture of the soul that 
has just left the body, and laments her separation. As we read, we 
E 2 
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are inclined to lay the book down, and wonder whether the argu- 
ment is, after all, conclusive. May not the spirit, when she has 
quitted her old house, be forced to weep and wring her hands, and 
stretch vain shadowy arms to the limbs that were so dear? No one 
has felt more profoundly than Lucretius the pathos of the dead. 
The intensity with which he realised what we must lose in dying 
and what we leave behind of grief to those who loved us, reaches a 
climax of restrained passion in this well-known paragraph :— 


‘**jiam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque uxor 
optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
non poteris factis florentibus esse, tuisque 
praesidium. misero misere’ aiunt ‘omnia ademit 
una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae.’ 
illud in his rebus non addunt ‘ nec tibi earum 
iam desiderium rerum super insidet una.’ 
quod bene si videant animo dictisque sequantur, 
dissoluant animi magno se angore metuque. 

‘tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic eris aevi 
quod superest cunctis privatu’ doloribus aegris. 
at nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 
insatiabiliter deflevimus, aeternumque 

nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet.” 


Images, again, of almost medieval grotesqueness, rise in his mind 
when he contemplates the universality of Death. Simonides had 
dared to say: “One horrible Charybdis waits for all.” That was as 
near a discord as a Greek could venture on. Lucretius describes the 
open gate and “huge wide-gaping maw” which must devour 
heaven, earth, and sea, and all that they contain :— 


‘*haut igitur leti praeclusa est ianua caelo 
nec soli terraeque neque altis aequoris undis, 
sed patet immani et vasto respectat hiatu.” 


The everduring battle of life and death haunts his imagination. 
Sometimes he sets it forth in philosophical array of argument. 
Sometimes he touches on the theme with elegiac pity :— 


‘* miscetur funere vagor 
quem pueri tollunt visentis luminis oras ; 
nec nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 
quae non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegris 
ploratus mortis comites et funeris atri.” | 


Then again he returns, with obstinate persistence, to describe how 
the dread of death, fortified by false religion, hangs like a pall over 
humanity, and how the whole world is a cemetery overshadowed by 
cypresses. The most sustained, perhaps, of these passages is at the 
beginning of the third book (lines 31 to 93). The most profoundly 
melancholy is the description of the new-born child (v. 221) :—_ 
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‘* quare mors immatura vagatur ? 
tum porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab undis 
navita nudus humi iacet, infans, indigus omni 
vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit, 
vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aecumst 
cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum.”™ 


Disease and old age, as akin to Death, touch his imagination with 
the same force. He rarely alludes to either without some lines as 
terrible as these (iii. 472, 453) :— 


‘‘nam dolor ac morbus leti fabricator uterquest.” 
‘‘ claudicat ingenium, delirat lingua, labat mens.” 


Another kindred subject affects him with an equal pathos. He sees 
the rising and decay of nations, age following after age, like waves 
hurrying to dissolve upon a barren shore, and writes (ii. 75) :— 


‘*sic rerum summa noyatur 
semper, et inter se mortales mutua vivunt, 
augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur, 
inque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantum 
et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.” 


Although the theme is really the procession of life through’ 
countless generations, it obtains a tone of sadness from the sense of 
intervenient decay and change. No Greek had the heart thus to 
dilate his imagination with the very element of death. What the 
Greeks commemorated when they spoke of Death was the loss of the 
lyre and the hymeneal chaunt, and the passage across dim waves to 
a sunlessland. Nor indeed does Lucretius, like the modern poet of 
Democracy, ascend into the regions of ecstatic trance :— 


‘* Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death.” 


He keeps his reason cool, and sternly contemplates the thought ef 
the annihilation which awaits all perishable combinations of eternel 
things. Like Milton, Lucretius delights in giving the life of his 
imagination to abstractions. Time, with his retinue of ages, sweeps 
before his vision, and he broods in fancy-over the illimitable ocean of 
Space. The fascination of the infinite is the quality which, more 
than any other, separates Lucretius as a Roman poet from the 
‘Greeks. 

Another distinctive feature of his poetry Lucretius inherited as 
part of his birthright. This is the sense of Roman greatness. It 
pervades the poem, and may be felt in every part; although to 
Athens, and the Greek sages, Democritus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus, and Epicurus, as the fountain-heads of soul-delivering 
culture, he reserves his most magnificent periods of panegyric. Yet 
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when he would fain persuade his readers that the fear of death is 
nugatory, and that the future will be to them even as the past, it is 
the shock of Rome with Carthage that he dwells upon as the critical 
event of the world’s history (iii. 830) :— 


‘* Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur. 
et velut anteacto nil tempore sensimus aegri, 
ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis, 
omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
horrida contremuere sub altis aetheris oris, 
in dubioque fuere utrorum ad regna cadendum 


omnibus humanis esset terraque marique, 
smo 99 


81C ° 


The lines in italics could have been written by none but a Roman 
conscious that the conflict with Carthage had decided the absolute 
empire of the habitable world. In like manner the description of a 
military review (ii. 323) is Roman: so, too, is that of the amphi- 
theatre (iv. 75) :-— 


“ et volgo faciunt id lutea russaque vela 
et ferrugina, cum magnis intenta theatris 
per malos volgata trabesque trementia flutant. 
namque ibi consessum caveai supter et omnem 
scaenai speciem, patrum coetumque decorum 
inficiunt coguntque suo fluitare colore.” 


The imagination of Lucretius, however, was habitually less affected 
by the particular than by the universal. He loved to dwell upon 
the large and general aspects of things—on the procession of the 
seasons, for example, rather than upon the landscape of the 
Campagna in spring or autumn. Therefore it is only occasionally 
and by accident that we find in his verse touches peculiarly 
characteristic of the manners of his country. Therefore, again, it 
has happened that modern critics have detected a lack of patriotic 
interest in this most Roman of all Latin poets. 


But Lucretius is not only the poet par excellence of Rome. He 
will always rank also among the first philosophical poets of the 
world: and here we find a second standpoint for inquiry. The 
question how far it is practicable to express philosophy in verse, and 
to combine the accuracy of scientific language with the charm of 
rhythm and the ornaments of the fancy, is one which belongs rather 
to modern than to ancient criticism. In the progress of culture 
there has been an ever-growing separation between the several 
spheres of intellectual activity. What Livy said about the Roman 
Empire is true now of knowledge; magnitudine laborat sud: so that 
the labour of specialising and distinguishing has for many centuries 
been all-important. Not only do we disbelieve in the desirability of 
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smearing honey upon the lip of the medicine-glass through which 
the draught of erudition has to be administered; but we know for 
certain that it is only at the meeting-points between science and 
emotion that the philosophic poet finds a proper sphere. Whatever 
subject-matter can be permeated or penetrated with strong human 
feeling is fit for verse. Then the rhythms and the forms of poetry 
to which high passions naturally move become spontaneous. The 
emotion is paramount, and the knowledge conveyed is valuable as 
supplying fuel to the fire of feeling. There are, were, and always will 
be high imaginative points of vantage commanding the broad fields 
of knowledge, upon which the poet may take his station to survey 
the world and all that it contains. But it has long ceased to be his 
function to set forth, in any kind of metre, systems of speculative 
thought or purely scientific truths. This was not the case in the old 
world. There was a period in the development of the intellect when 
the abstractions of logic appeared like intuitions, and guesses about 
the structure of the universe still wore the garb of fancy. When 
physics and metaphysics were scarcely distinguished from mythology, 
it was natural to address the Muses at the outset of a treatise of 
ontology, and to cadence a theory of elemental substances in 
hexameter verse. Thus the philosophical poems of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Empedocles belonged essentially to a transitional 
stage of human culture. 

There is a second species of poetry to which the name of philoso- 
phical may be given, though it better deserves that of mystical. 
Pantheism occupies a middle place between a scientific theory of 
the universe and a form of religious enthusiasm. It supplies an 
element in which the poetic faculty can move with freedom; for its 
conclusions, in so far as they pretend to philosophy, are large and 
general, and the emotions which it excites are co-extensive with the 
world. Therefore, Pantheistic mysticism, from the Bhagavadgita of 
the far East, through the Persian Soofis, down to the poets of our own 
century, Goethe, and Shelley, and Wordsworth, and Whitman, and 
many more whom it would be tedious to enumerate, has generated 
a whole tribe of philosophic singers. 

Yet a third class may be mentioned.. Here we have to deal with 
what are called didactic poems. These, like the metaphysical epic, 
began to flourish in early Greece at the moment when exact thought 
was dividing itself laboriously from myths and fancies. Hesiod 
with his poem on the life of man leads the way; and the writers 
of moral sentences in elegiac verse, among whom Solon and Theognis 
occupy the first place, follow. Latin literature contributes highly 
artificial specimens of this kind in the Georgics of Virgil, the stoical 
diatribes of Persius, and the Ars Poetica of Horace. Didactic verse 
had a special charm for the genius of the Latin race. The name of 
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such poems in the Italian literature of the Renaissance is legion. 
The French delighted in the same style under the same influences ; 
nor can we fail to attribute the Essay on Man and the Essay on 
Criticism of our own Pope to a similar revival in England of Latin 
forms of art. The taste for didactic verse has declined. Yet in its 
stead another sort of philosophical poetry has grown up in this 
century, which, for the want of a better term, may be called psycho- 
logical. It deserves this title, inasmuch as the motive-interest of 
the art in question is less the passion or the action of humanity than 
the analysis of the same. The Faust of Goethe, the Prelude and 
Excursion of Wordsworth, Browning’s Sordel/o and Mrs. Browning’s 
Aurora Leigh, together with the Musings of Coleridge and the In 
Memoriam of Tennyson, may be roughly reckoned in this class. 
It will be noticed that nothing has been said about professedly 
religious poetry, much of which attaches itself to mysticism, while 
some, like the Divine Comedy of Dante, is philosophic in the truest 
sense of the word. 

Where, then, are we to place Lucretius? He was a Roman, 
imbued with the didactic predilections of the Latin race; and the 
didactic quality of the De Rerum Naturdé is unmistakable. Yet it 
would be uncritical to place this poem in the class which derives 
from Hesiod. It belongs really to the succession of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Empedocles. As such it was an anachronism. The 
specific moment in the development of thought at which the Parme- 
nidean Epic was natural has been already described. The Romans 
of the age of Lucretius had advanced far beyond it. The idealistic 
metaphysics of the Socratic school, the positive ethies of the Stoics, 
and the profound materialism of Epicurus, had accustomed the mind 
to habits of exact and subtle thinking, prolonged from generation to 
generation upon the same lines of speculative inquiry. Philosophy 
expressed in verse was out of date. Moreover, the very myths had 
been rationalized. Euhemerus had even been translated into Latin 
by Ennius, and his prosaic explanations of Greek legend had found 
acceptance with the essentially positive Roman intellect. Lucretius 
himself, it may be said in passing, thought it worth while to offer 
a philosophical explanation of the Greek mythology. The Cybele 
of the poets is shown in one of his sublimest passages (ii. 600— 645) 
to be Earth. To call the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, and wine 
Bacchus, seems to him a simple folly (ii. 652—657). We have 
already seen how he reduces the fiends and spectres of the Greek 
Hades to facts of moral subjectivity (iii. 978—1023). In another 
place he attacks the worship of Phcebus and the stars (v. 110); in 
yet another he upsets the belief in the Centaurs, Scylla, and Chimera 
(v. 877924) with a gravity which is almost comic. Such argu- 
ments formed a necessary element in his polemic against foul 
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religion (fda religio—turpis religio) ; to deliver men from which 
(i. 62—112), by establishing firmly in their minds the conviction 
that the gods exist far away from this world in unconcerned tran- 
quillity (ii. 646), and by substituting the notion of Nature for that 
of deity (ii. 1090), was the object of his scientific demonstration. 
Lucretius, therefore, had outgrown mythology, was hostile to 
religion, and burned with unsurpassable enthusiasm to indoctrinate 
his Roman readers with the weighty conclusions of systematized 
materialism. Yet he chose the vehicle of hexameter verse, and 
trammelled his genius with limitations which Empedocles, four 
hundred years before, must have found almost intolerable. It 
needed the most ardent intellectual passion and the loftiest inspira- 
tion to sustain on his far flight a poet who had forged a hoplite’s 
panoply for singing robes. Both passion and inspiration were 
granted to Lucretius in full measure. But just as there was some- 
thing contradictory between the scientific subject-matter and the 
poetical form of his masterpiece, so the very sources of his poetic 
strength were such as are usually supposed to depress the soul. 
His passion was for death, annihilation, godlessness. It was not 


the eloquence, but the force of lagic in Epicurus that roused his 
enthusiasm :— 


‘‘ ergo vivida vis animi pervicit et extra 
processit longe flammantia moenia mundi.” 


Nq other poet who ever lived in any age, on any shore, drew in- 
spiration from founts more passionless and more impersonal. 

The De Rerum Naturd is therefore an attempt, unique in its kind, 
to combine philosophical exposition and poetry in an age when the 
requirements of the former had already outgrown the resources of 
the latter. Throughout the poem we trace a discord between the 
matter and the form. The frost of reason and the fire of fancy war 
in deadly conflict ; for the Lucretian system destroyed nearly every- 
thing with which the classical imagination loved to play. It was 
only in some high ethereal region, before the majestic thought of 
Death or the new Myth of Nature, that the two faculties of the poet’s 
genius met for mutual support. Only at rare intervals did he allow 
himself to make artistic use of mere mythology, as in the celebrated 
exordium of the first book, or the description of the Seasons in the 
fifth book (737—745). For the most part reason and fancy worked 
separately : after long passages of scientific explanation, Lucretius 
indulged his readers with those pictures of unparalleled sublimity 
and grace which are the charm of the whole poem; or dropping the 
phraseology of atoms, void, motion, chance, he spoke at times of 
Nature as endowed with reason and a will (v. 186, 811, 846). 

It would be beyond the scope of this essay to discuss the 
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particular form given by Lucretius to the Democritean philosophy. 
He believed the universe to be composed of atoms, infinite in 
number, and variable, to a finite extent, in form, which drift 
slantingly through an infinite void. Their combinations under the 
conditions of what we call space and time are transitory, while they 
remain themselves imperishable. Consequently, as the soul itself 
is corporeally constituted, and as thought and sensation depend on 
mere material idola, men may divest themselves of any fear of the 
hereafter. There is no such thing as providence, nor do the gods 
concern themselves with the kaleidoscopic medley of atoms in 
transient combination which we call our world. The latter were 
points of supreme interest to Lucretius. He seems to have cared 
for the cosmology of Epicurus chiefly as it touched humanity through 
ethics and religion. To impartial observers, the identity or the 
divergence of the forms assumed by scientific hypotheses at different 
periods of the world’s history is not a matter of much importance. 
Yet a peculiar interest has of late been given to the Lucretian 
materialism by the fact that physical speculation has returned to 
what is substantially the same ground. The most modern theories 
of evolution and of molecular structure may be stated in language 
which, allowing for the progress made by exact thought during the 
last twenty centuries, is singularly like that of Lucretius. The 
Roman poet knew fewer facts than are familiar to our men of 
science, and was far less able to analyze one puzzle into a whole 
group of unexplained phenomena. He had besides but a feeble 
grasp upon those discoveries which subserve the arts of life and 
practical utility. But as regards absolute knowledge—knowledge, 
that is to say, of what the universe really is, and of how it became 
what it seems to us to be—Lucretius stood at the same point of 
ignorance as we, after the labours of Darwin and of Spencer, of 
Helmholtz and of Huxley, still do. Ontological speculation is as 
barren now us then, and the problems of existence still remain 
insoluble. The chief difference indeed between him and modern 
investigators is that they have been lessoned by the experience of 
the last two thousand years to know better the depths of human 
ignorance, and the directions in which it is possible to sound them. 
It may not be uninteresting to collect a few passages in which the 
Roman poet has expressed in his hexameters the lines of thought 
adopted by our most advanced theorists. Here is the general con- 
ception of Nature, working by her own laws toward the achievement 
of that result which we apprehend through the medium of the 
senses (ii. 1090). 


‘*Quae bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
libera continuo dominis privata superbis 
ipsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers.” 
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Here again is a demonstration of the absurdity of supposing that 
the world was made for the use of men (v. 156) :-— 


‘‘dicere porro hominum causa voluisse parare 
praeclaram mundi naturam proptereaque 
adlaudabile opus divom laudare decere 
aeternumque putare atque inmortale futurum 
nec fas esse, deum quod sit ratione vetusta 
gentibus humanis fundatum perpetuo aevo, 
sollicitare suis ulla vi ex sedibus umquam 
nec verbis vexare et ab imo evertere summa, 
cetera de genere hoc adfingere et addere, Memmi, 
desiperest.” 


A like cogent rhetoric is directed against the arguments of tele- 
ology (iv. 823) :— 


‘* Tilud in his rebus vitium vementer avessis 
effugere, errorem vitareque praemetuenter, 
lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 
prospicere ut possemus, et ut proferre queamus 
proceros passus, ideo fastigia posse 

surarum ac feminum pedibus fundata plicari, 
bracchia tum porro validis ex apta lacertis 

esse manusque datas utraque ex parte ministras, 
ut facere ad vitam possemus quae foret usus. 
cetera de genere hoc inter quaecumque pretantur 
omnia perversa praepostera sunt ratione, 

nil ideo quoniam natumst in corpore ut uti 
possemus, sed quod natumst id procreat usum. 
nec fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata 

nec dictis orare prius quam lingua creatast, 

sed potius longe linguae praecessit origo 
sermonem multoque creatae sunt prius aures 
quam sonus est auditus, et omnia denique membra 
ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret usus. 
haud igitur potuere utendi crescere causa.” 


The ultimate dissolution and the gradual decay of the terrestrial 
globe is set forth in the following luminous passage (ii. 1148) :-— 


‘* Sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia mundi 
expugnata dabunt labem putrisque ruinas. 
iamque adeo fracta est aetas effetaque tellus 

vix animalia parva creat quae cuncta creavit 
saecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu.” ' 


The same mind which recognised these probabilities knew also 
that our globe is not single, but that it forms one among an infinity 
of sister orbs (ii. 1084) :— 

‘* quapropter caelum simili ratione fatendumst 


terramque et solem lunam mare, cetera quae sunt, 
non esse unica, sed numero magis innumerali.’”? 





(1) Compare book v. 306—317 on the evidences of decay continually at work in the 
fabric of the world. 


(2) The same truth is insisted on with even greater force of language in vi. 649-652. 
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When Lucretius takes upon himself to describe the process of 
becoming which made the world what it now is, he seems to incline 
to a theory not at all dissimilar to that of unassisted evolution 
(v. 419) :— 
‘* nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 

ordine se suo quaeque sagaci mente locarunt 

nec quos quaeque darent motus pepigere profecto, 

sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 

ex infinito iam tempore percita plagis 

ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri 

omnimodisque coire atque omnia pertemptare, 

quaecumque inter se possent congressa creare, 

propterea fit uti magnum volgata per aevom 

omne genus coetus et motus experiundo 

tandem conveniant ea quae convecta repente 

magnarum rerum fiunt exordia saepe, 

terrai maris et caeli generisque animantum.” 









































Entering into the details of the process, he describes the many ill- 
formed, amorphous beginnings of organized life upon the globe, 
which come to nothing, “ since nature set a ban upon their increase” 
(v. 837—-848) ; and then proceeds to explain how, in the struggle 
for existence, the stronger prevailed oyer the weaker (v. 855—863). 
What is really interesting in this exposition is that Lucretius 
ascribes to nature the volition (‘“ convertebat ibi natura foramina 
terrae ; quoniam natura absterruit auctum’’) which has recently been 
attributed by materialistic speculators to the same maternal power. 

To press these points, and to neglect the gap which separates 
Lucretius from thinkers fortified by the discoveries of modern 
chemistry, astronomy, physiology, and so forth, would be childish. 
All we can do is to point to the fact that the cireumambient atmo- 
sphere of human ignorance, with reference to the main matters of 
speculation, remains undissipated. The mass of experience acquired 
since the age of Lucretius is enormous, and is infinitely valuable ; 
while our power of tabulating, methodizing, and extending the 
sphere of experimental knowledge seems to be unlimited. Only | 
ontological deductions, whether negative or affirmative, remain pretty 
much where they were then. 

The fame of Lucretius, however, rests not on this foundation of 
hypothesis. In his poetry lies the secret of a charm which he will 
continue to exercise as long as humanity chooses to read Latin verse. 
No poet has created a world of larger and nobler images, designed 
with the sprezzatura of indifference to mere gracefulness, but all the 
more fascinating because of the artist’s negligence. There is some* 
thing monumental in the effect produced by his large-sounding 
single epithets and simple names. We are at home with the 
demonic life of nature when he chooses to bring Pan and his fol- 
lowing before our eyes (iv. 580). Or, again, the Seasons pass like 
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figures on some frieze of Mantegna, to which, by divine accident, 
has been added the glow of Titian’s colouring * (v. 737) :— 
“it ver et Venus, et veris praenuntius ante 
pennatus graditur zephyrus, vestigia propter 
Flora quibus mater praespargens ante viai 
cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 
inde loci sequitur calor aridus et comes una 
pulverulenta Ceres et etesia flabra aquilonum. 
inde autumnus adit, graditur simul Euhius Euan. 
inde aliae tempestates ventique secuntur, 
altitonans Volturnus et auster fulmine pollens. 
tandem bruma nives adfert pigrumque rigorem, 
prodit hiemps, sequitur crepitans hanc dentibus algor.” 

With what a noble style too are the holidays of the primeval 
pastoral folk described (v. 1379-1404). It is no mere celebration of 
the bell’ eta dell’ oro : but we see the woodland glades, and hear the 
songs of shepherds, and feel the hush of summer among rustling forest 
trees, while at the same time all is far away, in a better, simpler, 
larger age. The sympathy of Lucretius for every form of country 
life was very noticeable. It belonged to that which was most deeply 
and sincerely poetic in the Latin genius, whence Virgil drew his 
sweetest strain of melancholy, and Horace his most unaffected 
pictures, and Catullus the tenderness of his best lines on Sirmio. 
No Roman surpassed the pathos with which Lucretius described the 
separation of a cow from her calf (ii. 352-365). The same note 
indeed was touched by Virgil in his lines upon the forlorn nightin- 
gale, and in the peroration to the third Georgic. But the style of 
Virgil is more studied, the feeling more rhetorically elaborated. It 
would be difficult to parallel such passages in Greek poetry. The 
Greeks lacked an undefinable something of rusticity which dignified 
the Latin race. This quality was not altogether different from what 
we call homeliness. Looking at the busts of Romans, and noticing 
their resemblance to English country gentlemen, I have sometimes 
wondered whether the Latin genius, just in those points where it 
differed from the Greek, was not approximated to the English. 

All subjects needing a large style, brief and rapid, but at the 
same time luminous with imagination, were sure of the right treat- 
ment from Lucretius. This is shown by his enumeration of the 
celestial signs (v. 1188) :-— 

‘* in caeloque deum sedes et templa locarunt, 
per caelum volvyi quia nox et luna videtur, 
luna dies et nox et noctis signa severa 
noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, 


nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando 
et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna minarum.” 





(1) The elaborate illustration of the first four lines of this passage, painted by Botti- 
celli (in the Florence Academy of Fine Arts), proves Botticelli’s incapacity to deal with 
the subject in the spirit of the original. Itis graceful and “subtle” enough, but not 
Lucretian. 
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Again, he never failed to rise to an occasion which required the 
display of fervid eloquence. The Roman eloquence, which in its 
energetic volubility was the chief force of Juvenal, added a tidal 
strength and stress of storm to the quick gathering thoughts of the 
greater poet. The exordia to the first and second books, the whole 
description of Love in the fourth, the praises of Epicurus in the 
third and fifth, the praises of Empedocles and Ennius in the first, 
the elaborate passage on the progress of civilisation in the fifth, and 
the description of the plague at Athens which closes the sixth, are 
noble instances of the sublimest poetry sustained and hurried 
onward by the volume of rhetorical improvisation. It is difficult to 
imagine that Lucretius wrote slowly. The strange word rociferari, 
which he uses so often, and which the Romans of the Augustan age 
almost dropped from their poetic vocabulary, seems exactly made 
to suit his utterance. Yet at times he tempers the full torrent of 
resonant utterance with divine tranquillity, and leaves upon our 
mind that sense of powerful aloofness from his subject which only 
belongs to the mightiest poets in their most majestic moments. One 
instance of this rare felicity of style shall end the list of our quota- 
tions (v. 1194) :— 

**O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 

cum tribuit facta atque iras adiunxit acerbas! 

quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantaque nobis 

volnera, quas lacrimas peperere minoribu’ nostris ! 

nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 

vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras 

nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 

ante deum delubra nec aras sanguine multo 

spargere quadrupedum nec votis nectere vota, 

sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tueri. 

nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi 

templa, super stellisque micantibus aethera fixum, 

et venit in mentem solis lunaeque viarum, 

tunc aliis oppressa malis in pectora cura 

illa quoque expergefactum caput erigere infit, 

nequae forte deum nobis inmensa potestas 

sit, vario motu quae candida sidera verset. 

temptat enim dubiam mentem rationis egestas, 

ecquaenam fuerit mundi genitalis origo, 

et simul ecquae sit finis, quoad moenia mundi 

solliciti motus hunc possint ferre laborem, 

an divinitus aeterna donata salute 

perpetuo possint aevi labentia tractu 

immensi validas aevi contemnere viris.” 


It would be impossible to adduce from any other poet a passage in 
which the deepest doubts and darkest terrors and most vexing ques- 
tions that beset the soul are touched with an eloquence more stately 
and a pathos more sublime. Without losing the sense of humanity, 
we are carried off into the infinite. Such poetry is as imperishable 
as the subject of which it treats. 

Joun Appincton Symonps. 










MR. SPENCER ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Anxious as all who take an interest in social speculation cannot 
fail to be for the completion of Mr. Spencer’s forthcoming work on 
the Principles of Sociology, they will scarcely regret that he should 
have allowed himself to be drawn aside for a time from his principal 
occupation in order to compose the present volume.’ Several reasons 
concur to make it desirable that such an avant-coureur should be 
sent forth ; but it is sufficient here to mention one. With every 
possible disposition to acknowledge the great services of M. Comte 
in his masterly ébauche and partial development of the science of 
society, it is impossible not to see that even the elementary principles 
of this branch of inquiry have yet to be formulated. To constitute 
these, or at least some portion of them, is doubtless the aim of Mr. 
Spencer’s grand undertaking. It is to this that the labours of his 
life have been leading up; but if his work is to prove in any sense 
definitive, it is plainly an indispensable condition .that it should be 
preceded by a tolerably full and -thorough discussion of the more 
elementary doctrines of the new science. Mr. Spencer has not, 
indeed, waited till now to give the world his ideas on many social 
topics of the highest importance; but it was well thus to bring 
together into a single volume his sociological views scattered over 
many essays, and, by giving them fresh exposition and illustration, 
to invite fresh criticism. Never before has the conception of a 
social science been put forth with equal distinctness and clearness ; 
and never has its claim to take rank as a recognised branch of 
scientific investigation been placed upon surer grounds, or asserted 
with more just emphasis. The wealth of illustration lavished on 
the various topics discussed is almost marvellous; and, when one 
considers that Mr. Spencer has already on hand a great work on 
the same subject, augurs a rare profusion of resources. The purpose 
of the present essay, however, is not to render to Mr. Spencer a 
homage of which he has no need, but to invite attention to some 
positions of his philosophical system, so far as it has been given to 
the public, which have scarcely yet reeeived that amount of con- 
sideration and criticism which their great importance demands. 
As will be seen, and indeed has already appeared, the following 
remarks have been conceived from the point of view of one who 
fully accepts the possibility of a social science, and who, to a large 
extent, concurs in Mr. Spencer’s conception of the nature of that 
inquiry. 

é (1) “The Study of Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer. 3rd edit. Henry S. King & 
0. 1874. 
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The part of Mr. Spencer’s social philosophy to which he has 
hitherto given most prominence, and which he has elaborated with 
most care, is his doctrine of Social Evolution. The idea was put 
forward by him many years ago in a well-known essay entitled 
the “Social Organism ;”! it has since received further elucidation 
in a discussion with Professor Huxley in this Review; and it has 
once more been expounded anew, and with fresh illustration, in the 
present volume. There is a certain sense in which, I presume, the 
doctrine of ‘ Social Evolution ” would be now pretty widely accepted, 
at least among those who have concerned themselves with the 
philosophy of history and kindred speculations. I mean the sense in 
which it expresses the fact that each stage in human progress is the 
outcome and result of the stage which has immediately preceded it, 
and that the whole series of stages, beginning with savage life and 
ending with the most advanced existing civilisation, represents 
a connected chain, of which the links are bound together as 
sequences in precisely the same way as in the instances of causation 
presented by other departments of nature. Some such assumption 
as this must necessarily form the basis of all attempts at a rational 
interpretation of history. But, as enunciated and expounded by 
Mr. Spencer, social evolution carries with it a meaning much more 
precise and significant. As his readers are aware, Mr. Spencer 
insists very strongly on the analogy of evolution, as exhibited in 
the animal kingdom, whether in the individual animal or in the 
species, and evolution in human society—in other words, between 
the development, individual and specific, of the animal organism 
and the development of what he calls “the social organism,” 
meaning, thereby, organized social life. He finds in this analogy 
not merely a metaphor and an illustration, but a type, and even a 
clue.” Thus he observes a law of development governing the growth 
of an individual organism from birth to maturity; and, again, a 
similar law governing the development of species from existence 
in an all but amorphous germ to the attainment of a very high 
and complex form of animal life; and he transfers these laws from 
physiology and zoology to the domain of social science; treating 
them not merely as the means of elucidating social phenomena, but 
as exhibiting the real character of the processes by which mankind 
have in fact attained their present civilisation, and as foreshadowing, 
also, the lines along which society in its future development is 
destined to move. It is, for instance, a characteristic of the evolution 
of individual organisms under the laws of animal growth, as well 

(1) “ Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” by Herbert Spencer. Second 
series, Vol. ii. 1863. 

(2) ** And yet metaphors are here more than metaphors in the ordinary sense. They 
are devices of speech hit upon to suggest a truth at first dimly perceived, but which 


grows clearer the more carefully the evidence is examined.” (“Study of Soeiology,” 
p- 330.) 
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as of that of the several species of animals under the influence of 
the struggle for existence and the law of the “survival of the fittest,” 
that development takes place “ spontaneously,’”—that is to say, is 
the incidental result of actions not consciously undertaken with that 
object in view.’ This is evidently so in the growth of an individual 
animal, and it is no less certainly so in the development of species. 
In neither case is the progress attained the result of efforts con- 
sciously put forth for its accomplishment. And the whole drift of 
Mr. Spencer’s teaching on this subject is to show that the process is 
similar in the case of human society; that its growth and develop- 
ment are in no degree, or at all events in quite an insignificant 
degree, the consequence of efforts put forth by those who compose it 
to improve their social condition, but mainly, if not exclusively, the 
result of actions undertaken with quite other ends in view. A 
favourite illustration, accordingly, with Mr. Spencer of the process 
by which society undergoes development is the growth of language. - 


‘* Not enly has it been natural from the beginning, but it has been spon- 
taneous. No language is a cunningly devised scheme of a ruler or body of 
legislators. There is no council of savages to invent the parts of speech, and 
decide on what principles they should be used. Nay, more. Going on with- 
out any authority or appointed regulation, this natural process went on with- 
out any man observing that it was going on. Solely under pressure of the 
need for communicating their ideas and feelings, solely in pursuit of their 
personal interests, men little by little developed speech in absolute uncon- 
sciousness that they were doing anything more than pursuing their personal 
interest.” (Essays, vol. iii. p. 129.) 


And this is given as a typical specimen of the “ workings-out 
of sociological processes”—of the marvellous results “ indirectly 
and unintentionally achieved by the co-operation of men who are 
severally pursuing their private ends.” The numerous and complex 
arrangements which, under the stimulus of individual self-interest, 
have arisen in this and other civilised countries for the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and the growth from small beginnings of our vast 
system of credit and banking, serve as illustrations of the same 
principle. ‘“ When it is questioned,’ he remarks, ‘whether the 
spontaneous co-operation of men in pursuit of personal benefits will 
adequately work out the general good, we may get guidance for 


(1) This seems to me to be the sense in which in the main “ spontaneity”’ is used by 
Mr. Spencer in connection with the subject of social evolution; but, as will hereafter 
appear, it is by no means the only sense in which it is employed by him even in this 
connection. In the “Principles of Biology”’ I find such phrases as the following :—‘* The 
very conception of spontaneity is wholly incongruous with the conception of evolution " 
(vol. i. p. 205); and again, ‘‘ No more in the case of man than in the case of any other 
being, can we presume that evolution either has taken place, or will take place, spon- 
taneously ” (vol. ii. p. 497). In these passages “spontaneity” is opposed to external 
influence ; whereas, when employed in the discussion of social evolution, whether in the 
essays or in the recent volume, it is in general opposed to deliberate purpose. Asa 
consequence it is predicated and denied of evolution with equal emphasis. 
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judgment by comparing the results ;”—-and he proceeds to give 
examples which could only lead to an affirmative conclusion. 

The nature of social development is thus, according to Mr. Spencer, 
essentially identical with that of development in the animal kingdom; 
and it is a necessary corollary from this that the course of both 
should lie along parallel lines. Thus, when we find the individual 
animal growing from birth to maturity, developing its structure and 
functions according to a regular scheme; and, similarly, the several 
species of animals constantly tending, under the influence of the 
struggle for existence, to adapt themselves more and more perfectly 
to the conditions of their environment, and so to rise into a higher 
and higher order of being; when we find all this, and perceive that 
the processes by which society is developed are exactly analogous, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that so it must be also with social 
evolution,—that here, too, progress and improvement arise by way 
of spontaneous growth in the natural order of things, and that conse- 
quently efforts to advance the common interest are superfluous— 
much more likely, in effect, to impede and disturb than to assist the 
harmonious order of human development. 

Such, so far as I have been able to extract his meaning from his 
various essays on this subject, is Mr. Spencer’s theory of social 
evolution. The practical effect of such a doctrine on all engaged in 
helping forward, according to the measure of their strength, the 
cause of human well-being, it is not difficult to perceive; nor does 
Mr. Spencer altogether blink this aspect of the case. In the last two 
pages of his recent work he has the following remarks :— 


‘Tf, as seems likely, some should propose to draw the seemingly awkward 
corollary, that it matters not what we believe, or what we teach, since the 
process of social evolution will take its own course in spite of us; I reply that, 
while this corollary is in one sense true, it is in another sense untrue. Doubt- 
less, from all that has been said, it follows that, supposing surrounding condi- 
tions continue the same, the evolution of a society cannot be in any essential 
way diverted from its general course; though it also follows (and here the 
corollary is at fault) that the thoughts and actions of individuals, being natural 
factors that arise in the course of the evolution itself, and aid in further 
advancing it, cannot be dispensed with, but must be severally valued as in- 
crements of the aggregate force producing change.” 


Whether this explanation will be satisfactory to those who draw 
the “seemingly awkward corollary” may, perhaps, be doubted. 
Mr. Spencer apparently does not rely much on the practical efficacy 
of his answer, for he at once proceeds to supplement it as follows :— 


‘*Though the process of social evolution is, in its general character, so far 
predetermined that its successive stages cannot be antedated, and that hence 
no teaching or policy can advance it beyond a certain normal rate, which is 
limited by the rate of organic modification in human beings; yet it is quite 
possible to perturb, to retard, or to disorder the process. The analogy of 
individual development again serves us. The unfolding of an organism after 
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its special type has its approximately-uniform course, taking its tolerably- 
definite time, and no treatment that may be devised will fundamentally 
chauge or greatly accelerate these; the best that can be done is to maintain the 
required favourable conditions. But it is quite easy to adopt a treatment 
which shall dwarf, or deform, or otherwise injure ; the processes of growth and 
development may be, and very often are, hindered and deranged, though they 
cannot be artificially bettered. Similarly with the social organism.” 


If I am not mistaken, however, the case of the social organism is 
not similar. The favourable conditions which it is important to 
maintain with reference to the individual organism, are conditions 
external to the organism; whereas that condition of social develop- 
ment, the efficacy of which forms the question in dispute, consists in 
efforts after social improvement made by the units composing the 
organism. The analogy, therefore, of individual development com- 
pletely fails us here, unless, indeed, Mr. Spencer supposes the 
objectors he is addressing to be standing outside the social organism, 
and proposing to experiment upon it as upon a foreign body. But, not 
to dwell on this point, the conclusion arrived at is, that “by main- 
taining favourable conditions, there cannot be more good done than 
that of letting social progress go on unhindered ;”’ whereas “an 
immensity of mischief may be done in the way of disturbing and 
distorting and repressing, by policies carried out in pursuit of 
erroneous conceptions.” Indifferent comfort this for the friends of 
humanity; but it is all Mr. Spencer has to offer. He adds “a 
few words,” however, “to those who think these general conclusions 
discouraging. Probably the more enthusiastic, hopeful of great 
ameliorations in the state of mankind, to be brought about rapidly 
by propagating this belief or initiating that reform, will feel that a 
doctrine negativing their sanguine expectations takes away much of 
the stimulus to exertion. If large advances in human welfare can 
come only in the slow process of things, which will inevitably bring 
them, why should we trouble ourselves?”’ A very natural question. 
And what is Mr. Spencer’s answer? Simply that on visionary hopes 
rational criticisms cannot but have a depressing influence. But “ it 
is better,” he adds, “‘ to recognise the truth.” 

Doubtless “it is better to recognise the truth ;” but before accept- 
ing as true a doctrine admittedly so depressing, carrying with it 
such “seemingly awkward corollaries,” it will, at least, be well to 
subject it to a somewhat careful examination. And, in the first 
place, there is this remark to be made, that no verification whatever 
has yet been offered, or, so far as I know, attempted, of the theory 
of social evolution set forth with so much appearance of scientific 
authority. It represents a speculation transferred from the domain 
of physiology and zoology into that of social inquiry, and the specu- 
lation, so transferred, is applied without question or scruple to the 
interpretation of human affairs; no attempt having been made to 
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ascertain how far the course of these affairs hitherto has corresponded 
with the doctrine thus formulated. The range of human history now 
covers upwards of three thousand years, and presents, in a very 
incomplete and imperfect manner no doubt, the phenomena of moral, 
intellectual, religious, and other evolution in numerous societies of 
men. Surely, before propounding his speculation as a law of human 
society, from which he is at once justified in deducing consequences 
of the largest kind bearing upon human conduct, Mr. Spencer was 
bound to consider what amount of countenance or support it received 
from the evidence derivable from such fields of research; but from 
the application of this test he has wholly abstained. Will it be said 
that our knowledge of past history is so exceedingly slight and 
untrustworthy, as to be unfit to furnish a datum for social specu- 
lation, and that verification had thus to be dispensed with as imprac- 
ticable ? Such a defence, it seems to me, is scarcely available in the 
present instance; for, while it is true that about particular events in 
history there is in general much room for doubt and for difference of 
opinion, this is not the case, or is in a very slight degree the case, 
with regard to certain broad generalisations which come out with 
considerable distinctness from the study of the past, and which are in 
effect the very generalisations needed in order to test Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine. Thus there cannot be much. doubt that certain nations 
have during certain centuries of their history made rather rapid 
progress in civilisation, but have afterwards suffered an arrest, which 
has in some instances been followed by temporary or permanent 
decline; while, on the other hand, others, and these by far the more 
numerous, have continued for thousands of years in a condition 
almost, if not altogether, stationary. In his work on “ Ancient 
Law,” Sir H. Maine does not hesitate to say that— 

‘The stationary condition of the human race is the rule; the progressive, 
the exception.” ‘‘In spite of overwhelming evidence,” he remarks, ‘‘ it is most 
difficult for a citizen of western Europe to bring thoroughly home to himself 
the truth that the civilisation which surrounds him is a rare exception in the 
history of the world. . . . It is indisputable that much the greatest part of 
mankind has never shown a particle of desire that its civil institutions should 


be improved, since the moment when external completeness was first given to 
them by their embodiment in some permanent record.” ! 


Again, it is a point upon which, I suppose, it may be said 
historians are agreed, that even in Europe for many centuries— 
starting, let us say, from the age of the Antonines, and ending with 
the eleventh or twelfth century—the movement in human affairs 
was on the whole steadily backward ; the state of things existing 
at the latter date being, according to all the main tests of human 
well-being, far in arrear of the condition attained in the former 
epoch. It may be that these generalizations are superficial, that the 
(1) ‘‘ Ancient Law,” pp. 2?—24. 
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learning of the world is here at fault, and that history better under- 
stood would support Mr. Spencer’s view; or it may be that the 
current beliefs on the points in question are capable of being recon- 
ciled with the new doctrine. Be this as it may, it is not the less 
true that the verdict of history, as now understood by its most 
competent interpreters, is distinctly opposed to the theory of social 
evolution enunciated by Mr. Spencer. Now this is a fact which has 
been completely ignored by that distinguished writer: he has simply 
passed it by as not concerning his argument; and in doing so has, as 
I contend, set at nought one of the best understood canons of the 
inductive method—the canon which requires that hypotheses, before 
being accepted as laws of nature, or made the bases of confident 
deduction, should be carefully verified by comparison with all avail- 
able facts pertinent to the question in hand. M. Comte, who, as 
regards the particular point under consideration—the necessarily 
progressive character of human evolution,—is at one with Mr. 
Spencer, understood otherwise the claims of the Positive Philosophy, 
and does in fact fairly attempt to grapple with the historical diffi- 
culties to which I have referred. It is true indeed his argument is 
by no means successful—at least so it seems to me—in establishing 
the required conclusion ; but it is, at least, more satisfactory than 
total silence. 

It follows then that Mr. Spencer’s theory of social evolution can 
only be regarded, as matters now stand, as an unverified hypothesis, 
with this presumption against it, that it is at variance with such 
knowledge as we possess of the past history of mankind; and the 
doubt as to its soundness which this circumstance cannot but sug- 
gest will, I think, find confirmation, when we look closely into that 
analogy between the social and the animal organisms on which the 
whole speculation is built up. In the striking and ingenious essay 
in which Mr. Spencer first traced this analogy he frankly admits 
that it does not run on all fours, and he enumerates no less than four 
points in which the analogy fails. There will be no need at present 
to refer to more than one of these: it is to the effect that, unlike the 
sentient life of animals, which is concentrated in the brain, the 
sentient life of societies is diffused equally over the entire surface— 

‘*A fact,” says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ which reminds us that, while in individual 
bodies the welfare of all other parts is rightly subservient to the nervous 
system, whose pleasurable or painful activities make up the good or eyil of 
life; in bodies politic the same thing does not hold, or holds to but a very 
slight extent. It is well that the lives of all parts of an animal should be 
merged in the life of the whole; because the whole has a corporate conscious- 
ness capable of happiness or misery. But it is not so with a society; since its 
living units do not and cannot lose individual consciousness; and since the 
community as a whole has no corporate consciousness. And this is an ever- 


lasting reason why the welfare of citizens cannot rightly be sacrificed to some 
supposed benefit of the State; but why, on the other hand, the State is to be 
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maintained solely for the benefit of citizens. The corporate life must here be 
subservient to the lives of the parts, instead of the lives of the parts bemg 
subservient to the corporate life.” ! 


I have called attention to this admission because it appears to me 
to involve very much larger consequences than Mr. Spencer seems 
disposed to allow—consequences, if I mistake not, fatal to his theory. 
For what does it amount to? To this, that however closely the two 
organisms he has been comparing may correspond in certain details 
of structure and function, the main purposes of the two schemes— 
the ends for which alone all the contrivances exist, and with refer- 
ence to which their goodness or badness must be judged—are 
essentially different; the aim of the one being to sustain the 
corporate existence, and to contribute to the corporate happiness ; 
while that of the other can properly have regard only to the 
existence and happiness of the individual elements which compose 
it. This being so, what can be more preposterous than to erect the 
modes of organization furnished by the animal kingdom into patterns 
and exemplars by which to regulate the relations of social life ? 
What does such doctrine come to but a proposal deliberately to 
sacrifice the substance to the shadow—the ends of social existence to 
the establishment of a fanciful analogy? The reader of Professor 
Huxley’s essay on Administrative Nihilism? will probably remember 
the passage in which he turns the analogy in question against Mr. 
Spencer, and converts it into an argument in favour of extending 
the functions of the State, or rather shows how it might be thus 
converted. 


‘The fact is,” says Professor Huxley, ‘‘ that the sovereign power of the body 
thinks for the physiological orgamism, acts for it, and rules the individual 
components with a rod of iron . . . . The questioning of his authority involves 
death, or that partial death which we call paralysis. Hence, if the analogy of 
the body politic with the body physiological counts for anything, it seems to me 
to bein fayour of a much larger amount of governmental interference than exists 
at present, or than I, for one, at all desire to see. But, tempting as the oppor- 
tunity is, I am not disposed to build up any argument in favour of my own 
case upon this analogy, curious, interesting, and in many respects close as it 
is, for it takes no cognisance of certain profound and essential differences 
between the physiological and political bodies.” * 


And Professor Huxley proceeds to point out one of those profound 
and essential differences, which, if the reader will refer to his 
argument, will be seen to come, in effect, to very much what Mr. 
Spencer himself had admitted, in his original essay, in the passage 
which I have quoted. As the reader is probably aware, Mr. Spencer 
replied to Professor Huxley’s attack in an elaborate article, now 
printed in the third series of his collected essays; but, though he 

(1) Spencer's “ Essays.” Vol. ii, p. 154. 


(2) “ Fortnightly Review,’ Nov. 1871. 
(3) Ibid., p. 5365. 
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might have claimed to have anticipated the objection urged against 
him by pointing to the passage in which the failure of the analogy 
in the circumstance in question was admitted and even insisted on, 
he did not take this course. In truth, though he might thus have 
avoided the reductio ad absurdum with which he was pressed by 
Professor Huxley, and might also have saved his own consistency, he 
could only have done so by the entire surrender of his main position ; 
for he must have admitted that the all-sufficing analogy, “curious, 
interesting, and in many respects close” as no doubt it is, was yet, 
for the purpose of political argument, entirely destitute of cogency ; 
and this was an admission which Mr. Spencer did not see his way 
to make. 

It may still, however, be contended that, though of small account 
as a criterion in practical politics—in the sphere of what we may 
call the statics of sociology—this analogy between the individual 
and social organisms may nevertheless possess value in reference to 
the dynamical aspects of the social problem, as throwing light, that 
is to say, on the course of social evolution. And such, it appears to 
me, is the case so long as we confine ourselves to a very primitive 
stage in the social history of man. In that primitive stage (as Mr. 
Darwin has taught us), while man remains still a savage, and even 
perhaps for some time after he has emerged from the sayage condi- 
tion, the influences which mould his social development are sub- 
stantially the same with those which govern the development of a 
species. It is not strange, therefore, that evolution in the human 
and in the animal kingdom should, during this period, follow a very 
similar course. But a time arrives in the progress of social develop- 
ment when societies of men become conscious of a corporate exist- 
ence, and when the improvement of the conditions of this existence 
becomes for them an object of conscious and deliberate effort. At 
what particular stage in human history this new social force comes 
into play, we have no need here to inquire. What I am concerned to 
point out is that i¢ is a new social force, wholly different in character 
from any which had hitherto helped to shape human destiny— 
wholly different, also, from those influences which have guided the 
unfolding either of the individual animal or of the species. We 
cannot, by taking thought, add a cubit to our stature. The species, 
in undergoing the process of improvement, is wholly unconscious of 
the influences that are determining its career. It is not so with 
human evolution. Civilised mankind are aware of the changes 
taking place in their social condition, and do consciously and 
deliberately take measures for its improvement; and this brings us 
to the central point of our argument—how far have such measures 
consciously and deliberately taken by men for their social improve- 
ment affected the course of social evolution ? 
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Measures of the kind in question may be conveniently considered 
under two heads—those which have been carried into effect through 
the instrumentality of the State—in other words, the political institu- 
tions and modes of government of different countries ; and, secondly, 
those which have resulted from the conduct of individuals, separately 
or in combination, acting in their private capacity. 

Confining ourselves for the present to the former of these, we have 
to consider Mr. Spencer’s doctrine that political institutions are 
themselves examples of spontaneous development— 


** We all know,” he says, ‘‘that the enactments of representative govern- 
ments ultimately depend on the national wiil; they may for a time be out of 
harmony with it, but eventually they must conform to it. And to say that the 
national will finally determines them, is to say that they result from the 
average of individual desires; or, in other words, from the average of individual 
natures. A law so initiated, therefore, really grows out of the popular 
character. In the case of a government representing a dominant class the 
same thing holds, though not so manifestly . . . . Even where the govern- 
ment is despotic the doctrine still holds . . . . So that such social changes as 
are immediately traceable to individuals of unusual power are still remotely 
traceable to the social causes which produced these individuals: and hence, 


from the highest point of view, such social changes also are parts of the general 
developmental process.” ! 


Understood with the due limitations, there is nothing in this pas- 
sage that need be objected to; but, in making this admission, we 
must be on our guard against metaphors. Political institutions may 
perhaps, in a certain sense, be said to “ grow ;” but “ growth ” may 
be employed, and is in fact employed by Mr. Spencer, to cover very 
different meanings. The word is, I apprehend, employed in its 
proper sense when used to express the increase of a plant or animal 
by a natural process. When it is extended to describe the process 
by which a species of complex organisation is evolved under the 
struggle for existence from one of inferior type, or, again, the pro- 
cess which takes place when results of any kind—for example, social 
and political arrangements—come into existence without being 
deliberately designed, it is employed metaphorically, and the meta- 
phor, it may be allowed, is a reasonable and expressive one. Mr. 
Spencer, however, stretches the word beyond any of these meanings, 
and speaks of institutions and practices as having “ grown,” and as 
being “spontaneously developed,” when they have been deliberately 
created or adopted by intelligent beings for the precise purpose 
which they serve. Now this last use of the word appears to me to 

(1) “ Essays,’’ vol. ii, pp. 145—147, ‘ Forms of government,’ Mr. Spencer tells us 
in his recent work, ‘are valuable only when they are products of national character.” * 
But, according to the principle contended for in the passage quoted above, all forms of 
government are “‘ products of national character ’’—are “ parts of the general develop- 
mental process ; ’’ from which it seems to follow that all forms of government are 


equally valuable, or—shall we say ?—equally worthless. 
* “Study of Sociology,” p. 275. 
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be unwarrantable, and calculated, in a controversy like the present, 
to serve as a cover for fallacious inference. On referring to the 
passage just quoted, it will be seen that the entire plausibility of 
Mr. Spencer’s argument for the spontaneous development of political 
institutions depends upon his employment of the word in this sense. 
Institutions are determined by the national will; therefore they 
result from the average of individual natures; therefore they grow 
out of the popular character ; and they are therefore parts of the 
general developmental process. To such reasoning the following 
passage from Mr. Mill’s “ Representative Government ” will serve 
us a useful corrective :— 


‘*Let us remember,” he says, “that political institutions (however the 
proposition may be at times ignored) are the work of men; owe their origin 
and their whole existence to human will. Men did not wake on a summer 
morning and find them sprung up. Neither do they resemble trees, which, 
once planted, ‘ are aye growing while men are sleeping.’ In every stage of their 
existence they are made what they are by human voluntary agency. Like all 
things, therefore, which are made by men, they may be either well or ill made ; 


judgment and skill may have been exercised in their production, or the reverse 
of these.” ! 


Political institutions, then, do not “ grow ” in the sense in which 
plants and animals grow: they are not the “ products” of a com- 
munity in the sense in which the fauna and flora of a country are its 


products; but are due to v.uses and to processes of an entirely different 
kind. Under these circumstances, to describe them as examples of 
spontaneous development, and to class them with the ordinary phe- 
nomena of organic life, is to use language, and to adopt a classifica- 
tion, fitted to obscure and to confound, rather than to elucidate, the 
problems of social existence. 

I referred just now to the evidence furnished by history bearing 
on the course of human evolution, and in particular to the two capital 
facts—first that, while a few nations rapidly progressed towards a 
rather high state of civilisation, the great mass of mankind, after 
moving forward up to a certain point, became stationary, and showed 
no disposition to pass beyond ; and secondly that, during some seven 
or eight centuries, the direction of political and social movement 
was, in the case of some of the most important nations of the world, 
steadily retrograde. These are phenomena which have naturally 
exercised the speculation of writers on the philosophy of history ; 
and I desire now to call attention to the explanations, or partial 
explanations, which have been advanced regarding them, by some of 
the most distinguished of those who have written on this subject. 

With regard to the first of these problems—the causes which led 
to the Greeks, Romans, and a few other peoples making, for a time, 
rapid progress in civilisation, while no similar progress was presented 


(1) ‘“* Representative Government,” p. 4. 
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by the great majority of oriental nations—Sir H. Maine, in his work 
on “ Ancient Law,” has offered the following as a partial explana- 
tion of what he describes as “one of the great secrets that inquiry 
has yet to penetrate.” Writing of ancient codes he says— 


‘But, whatever to a modern eye are the singularities of these codes, their 
importance to ancient societies was unspeakable. The question, and it was one 
which affected the whole future of each community, was not so much whether 
there should be a code at all, for the majority of ancient societies seem to have 
attained them sooner or later, and, but for the great interruption in the history 
of jurisprudence created by feudalism, it is likely that all modern law would 
be distinctly traceable to one or more of these fountain-heads. But the point 
on which turned the history of the race was, at what period, at what stage of their 
social progress, they should have their laws put into writing. In the western 
world, the plebeian or popular element in each State successfully assailed the 
oligarchical monopoly, and a code was nearly universally obtained early in the 
history of the commonwealth. But in the East, the ruling aristocracies tended 
to become religious rather than military or political, and gained therefore 
rather than lost in power, while in some instances the physical conformation of 
Asiatic countries had the effect of making individual communities larger and 
more numerous than in the West; and it is a known social law, that the larger 
the space over which a particular set of institutions is diffused, the greater is 
its tenacity and vitality. From whatever cause, the codes obtained by eastern 
societies were obtained relatively much later than by western, and wore a 
very different character. . . . The fate of the Hindoo law is, in fact, the 
measure of the value of the Roman code. Ethnology shows us that the 
Romans and the Hindoos sprang from the same original stock, and there is, 
indeed, a striking resemblance between what appear to have been their original 
customs. Even now, Hindoo jurisprudence has a substratum of forethought 
and sound judgment, but irrational imitation has engrafted in it an immense 
apparatus of cruel absurdities. From these corruptions the Romans were 
protected by their code. It was compiled while usage was still wholesome, and 
a hundred years afterwards it might have been too late. . . . Weare not, 
of course, entitled to say that if the twelve tables had not been published, the 
Romans would have been condemned to a civilisation as feeble and perverted as 
that of the Hindoos, but thus much at least is certain, that with their code 
they were exempt from the very chance of so unhappy a destiny.” 


So momentous may be the adoption of an administrative reform 
at a crisis in a nation’s history. Not less striking is the shaping 
power of forms of government upon social progress—a force which, 
I need scarcely say, is recognised in nearly every page of Mr. Mill’s 
political writings. In the opening chapters of his work on Repre- 
sentative Government, he refers to the phenomenon now under con- 
sideration—the contrast presented by progressive and stationary 
nations—and makes upon it the following striking remarks :— 


‘* A people of savages should be taught obedience, but not in such a manner 
as to convert them into a people of slaves. And (to give the observation a 
higher generality) the form of government which is most effectual for carrying 
a people through the next stage of progress, will still be very improper for 
them, if it does this in such a manner as to obstruct, or positively unfit them 
for, the step next beyond. Such cases are frequent and are among the most 
melancholy facts in history. The Egyptian hierarchy, the paternal despotism 


(1) “ Ancient Law,” pp. 16, 17, 20. 
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of China, were very fit instruments for carrying these nations up to the point 
of civilisation which they attained. But having reached that point, they were 
brought to a permanent halt, for want of mental liberty and individuality ; 
requisites of improvement which the institutions, that had carried them thus 
far, entirely incapacitated them from acquiring, and as the institutions did not 
break down and give place to others, further improvement stopped. In con- 
trast with these nations, let us consider the example of an opposite character 
afforded by another and a comparatively insignificant Oriental people—the 
Jews. They, too, had an absolute monarchy and a hierarchy, and their 
organized institutions were as obviously of sacerdotal origin as those of the 
Hindoos. These did for them what was done for other Oriental races by their 
institutions—subdued them to industry and order, and gave them a national 
life. But neither their kings nor their priests ever obtained, as in those other 
countries, the exclusive moulding of their character. Their religion, which 
enabled persons of genius and a high religious tone to be regarded and to 
regard themselves as inspired from Heaven, gave existence to an inestimably 
precious unorganized institution—the order (if it may be so termed) of 
Prophets. Under the protection, generally, though not always, effectual, of 
their sacred character, the Prophets were a power inthe nation, often more than 
a match for kings and priests, and kept up, in that little corner of the earth, 
the antagonism of influences which is the only real security for continued 
progress. Religion consequently was not there, what it has been in so many 
other places, a consecration of all that was once established, and a barrier 
against further improvement. The remark of a distinguished Hebrew, M. 
Salvador, that the Prophets were, in Church and State, the equivalent of the 
modern liberty of the press, gives a just but not an adequate conception of the 
part fulfilled in national and universal history by this great element of Jewish 
life; by means of which, the canon of inspiration never being complete, the 
persons. most eminent in genius and moral feeling could not only denounce 
and reprobate, with the direct authority of the Almighty, whatever appeared 
to them deserving of such treatment, but could give forth better and higher 
interpretations of the national religion, which thenceforth became part of the 
religion.” } 

So much as to the diversity of the agencies by which the fortunes 
of various nations and races have been affected, and the consequent 
differences in their modes of evolution. I turn now to that other 
remarkable phenomenon—the arrest of progress amongst the pro- 
gressive portions of mankind, and its conversion, over a period of 
some seven or eight centuries, into a course of positive retrogression 
—what is commonly known as ‘the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire.” M. Guizot’s explanation of this vast event is well known, 
and will not lose in authority by the circumstance that it has been 
fully endorsed by Mr. Mill. 

‘* The causes assigned,” says M. Guizot, ‘“ are the despotism of the Imperial 
Government, the degradation of the people, the profound apathy which had 
seized upon all the governed. And this is true; such was really the main 
cause of so extraordinary an effect. But it is not enough to enunciate in these 
general terms a cause which existed elsewhere without producing the same 
effects. We must penetrate.deeper into the condition of Roman society, such as 
despotism had made it. We must examine by what means despotism had so 
completely stripped society of all cuherence and all life. Despotism has various 


forms and modes of proceeding, which give very various degrees of energy to 
its action, and of extensiveness to its consequences.” 


(1) “ Representative Government,” pp. 41—42. 
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And M. Guizot proceeds to point to the institutions, and in par- 
ticular to the condition of the municipalities of the empire, as the 
most immediate and direct of those agencies which helped forward 
the great catastrophe. The whole responsibility of government, he 
tells us, without its honours or patronage, and the unshared weight 
of the taxation of the empire, were concentrated on a single class, 
the Curiales or the middle-class of the towns. 


‘In their fate,” says Mr. Mill in his review of M. Guizot’s work, ‘‘ we see 
the disease the Roman empire really died of; and how its destruction had 
been consummated even before the occupation by the barbarians. The inva- 
sions were no new fact, unheard of until the fifth century; such attempts had 
repeatedly been made, and never succeeded until the powers of resistance were 
destroyed by inward decay. The Empire perished of misgovernment in the form 
of over-taxation.” ! 

These examples will suffice to show the important part played by 
political institutions in the drama of social development—played, 
that is to say, by agencies created by the human will in the deliberate 
pursuit of public well-being. If, however, we accept Mr. Spencer’s 
theory, such historic facts lose all their interpretative force. Accord- 
ing to him, as the reader has seen, all forms of government are 
alike products of the national character, and, further, as appears 
from his latest publication,’ forms of government are valuable just 
in so far as they are products of the retional character. Now the 
political institutions of Asia, of Greece, and of Rome fall alike 
under this comprehensive generalisation. They were all equally 
products of the national character, and by consequence they were 
all equally good. It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Spencer is 
bound to maintain one or other of the following positions :—either 
that the political institutions respectively of Asia, of Greece, and of 
Rome had no effect whatever on the social and political develop- 
ment of these countries; or, that they had an equally favourable 
effect in each case. 

Passing now from the political to the private sphere, we shall 
here again find the human will no less active in consciously promot- 
ing (or thwarting, as the case may be) the course of social develop- 
ment. In their private capacity also men work for public objects, 
and perhaps they have in this way as largely affected the course of 
human evolution as by what they have done through the instru- 
mentality of the State. But this is a part of the question on which 
I have no need to enlarge in a controversy with Mr. Spencer, who 
has himself in more than one essay,® where his object is to exhibit 
the superiority of voluntary over State action, dwelt with great 
force on this very point, and illustrated it with his usual fulness. 


(1) * Dissertations and Discussions,” vol. i. p. 230. 
(2) “Study of Sociology,” p. 275. 
(3) See, for example, the essay on “ Specialized Administration,” vol. iii. p. 161, &c. 
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What, however, does need to be insisted on is, that all such examples 
of social progress promoted by the conscious and deliberate efforts of 
men aiming at the results achieved—whether these efforts take the 
form of State or voluntary action—are in direct and irreconcilable 
conflict with the doctrine which tells us that social evolution works 
itself out spontaneously, and exhibits only the incidental result of 
conduct inspired by nothing better than private and personal objects. 
I observe, indeed, that Mr. Spencer, in the essay just mentioned, has 
described the various voluntary agencies to which he refers—such 
as religious and educational systems, friendly societies, scientific 
associations, the press, and the like—as “ spontaneously developed 
agencies;”’ but this is only another example of the laxity with 
which Mr. Spencer uses certain quasi-scientific terms. I have no 
desire to be be captious about phrases; and if Mr. Spencer finds it 
convenient to distinguish voluntary from State-created institutions, 
by describing the former as “ spontaneously developed,” he is, of 
course, at liberty to do so: only it must be remarked that, as thus 
understood, the phrase becomes, at least in the present controversy, 
a “ question-begging ” term, since it assumes the very point to be 
proved. What is to be maintained is, that institutions created by 
voluntary agency, with a deliberate view to the ends which they 
actually serve, are not spontaneously developed institutions in the 
sense in which language is described by Mr. Spencer as “ spon- 
taneously developed.” ‘Men little by little developed speech in 
absolute unconsciousness that they were doing anything more than 
pursuing their personal interests.” But voluntary churches, educa- 
tional systems, scientific associations, and the newspaper press have 
not been so developed: they do not, therefore, conform to Mr. 
Spencer’s typical example of “the workings-out of sociological 
processes.” It follows that, in referring to the achievements of 
individuals or associations, in their private capacity engaged in the 
pursuit of public objects, as factors in the aggregate of forces which 
produce social progress, Mr. Spencer has himself furnished evidence 
that social evolution is not “spontaneous,” in the only sense in 
which it is worth while contesting the point; and, on the other 
hand, that it is largely influenced by causes to which nothing 
analogous is to be found in the examples of organic development 
presented by the lower forms of animal life. 

But this is not the only way in which the parallelism for which 
Mr. Spencer so strenuously contends fails of realisation. In the 
primitive steps of human history, while man is yet a savage, it is 
probable, as has already been said, that the law of the survival 
of the fittest, working through the struggle for existence, rules 
as inexorably as in other provinces of organic life, and with 
analogous results. But it is by no means certain that this is so— 
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indeed I need not hesitate to say that the reverse is very palpably 
the case—so soon as civilisation has reached the stage which it has 
long since reached and passed in Western Europe and Northern 
America. The progress of civilisation modifies the struggle for 
existence in two leading particulars; first, by developing sentiments 
which interfere with the rigorous working out of the law; and 
secondly, by substituting for the mere physical force by which, in a 
state of nature, the issue is decided, certain moral forces in the form 
of law and public opinion. The physically weak are rescued by the 
sympathy of their fellows from the fate which would await them in a 
state of nature; and the means of subsistence, which in a state of 
nature are secured to the physically strongest, fall, under a civilised 
régime, in largest share to those who are most successful in the business 
of accumulating wealth. The combined effect of these changes is not 
indeed to get rid of the struggle for existence ; that ordeal still awaits 
the great mass of mankind under all conditions and changes of life; but 
it does tend very largely to modify the character of the struggle and 
the result of it. The qualities required for the accumulation of 
wealth are by no means the highest human qualities—by no means 
those which qualify most effectually for the task of promoting 
human improvement; though they are the qualities which, by giving 
to their possessors the largest command over the necessaries and 
comforts of existence, give them the greatest chance of leaving a 
numerous posterity, and so of propagating their like. Though, 
therefore, the struggle for existence still continues, and apparently 
seems likely to continue even under higher forms of civilisation than 
the world has yet seen, there is no longer the security which existed 
in primitive times, and which still exists wherever nature reigns 
supreme, that it will issue in the “survival of the fittest.” I desire, 
however, merely to indicate here an aspect of the case which has of 
late received a good deal of attention—to discuss it at any length 
would carry me far beyond the necessary limits of the present 
essay—to indicate it as one circumstance amongst others which may 
bear the evolution of civilised mankind far away from those tracks 
in which it has moved in ages of barbarism or in the region of mere 
animal existence. 

Let us now observe the point to which the argument has been 
carried. In tracing the analogy between the growth of society and 
that of living beings, whether individual animals or species, Mr. 
Spencer, while recognising certain points of difference, has per- 
suaded himself that in all essential conditions the analogy is 
complete ; so truly so that we are justified in regarding the course of 
development in the animal kingdom as prefiguring that which ought 
to be followed, and which will, in fact, be followed, in human society. 
Accordingly, not content with employing the phenomena of animal 
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life as a metaphor with which to elucidate the arrangements of our 
social condition, he exhibits them as a type or exemplar, according to 
their conformity or disconformity with which these arrangements 
are to be approved or condemned; and further announces it as a law 
of social science that human evolution, as it has in the past followed 
certain lines of development corresponding to those realised in 
organic nature, so in the future is destined to continue along the 
same lines. Now I have endeavoured to show that, amongst the 
points in which, by Mr. Spencer’s own confession, the analogy 
between the social and animal organisms fails, there is one of so vital 
a kind as in effect to invalidate the whole argument, since it involves 
the fact that the ends for which the two organisms exist are essen- 
tially different—to be contrasted rather than to be likened; and 
secondly, I have shown that, having regard to the broad generalisa- 
tions of history, no such well-defined lines of evolution in human 
affairs are to be found as Mr. Spencer’s teaching takes for granted ; 
and that, in fact, great and notable deviations from any course that 
could easily be considered predetermined or normal have occurred. 
Lastly, I have shown that the most remarkable of these deviations 
are traceable, and have in fact been traced by writers on the philo- 
sophy of history, to political causes, or to causes allied to political,— 
to influences, at all events, created by, and working through, 
individual human wills, deliberately—whether wisely or foolishly— 
aiming at public objects; influences nothing comparable to which 
has operated in the examples of development presented by the 
animal kingdom, and which it is a leading characteristic of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy to ignore. 

Such is the point to which the argument has been carried; and 
now I must ask the reader to observe the practical tendencies of 
the two philosophies which have in this examination been brought 
into opposition. On the one hand there is the philosophy of Mr. 
Spencer, such as I have just described it, contemplating the career 
of humanity as fixed with regard to its main direction, as pre- 
determined to move along certain defined, or at least definable, lines 
of progress ; constantly shaping itself under the influence of causes 
which produce their effects “ spontaneously ’’—the human will, 
indeed, co-operating towards the result, but only as the corresponding 
faculty in the lower animals co-operates towards the improvement of . 
their race by taking part in the struggle for existence, and in 
propagating their kind; inevitably gathering up, in the slow 

(1) “When it is said,” says Mr. Morley in his work on Compromise, “that the 
various successive changes in thought and institution present and consummate them- 
selves spontancously, no one means by spontaneity that they come to pass independently 
of human effort and volition.” This is true, but leaves the vital point at large ; as may 


be seen by considering that precisely as much might be said of the development of a 
species. It is as true of a species as of human society that the changes which take 
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process of things, whether men trouble themselves or not, large 
gains in human welfare. Can we have any doubt as to the tendency 
of such teaching? As to its paralyzing effect on labourers in the 
field of human improvement? Wherefore, indeed, should we trouble 
ourselves if the result is already certain; if the gain is inevitable ; 
nay, if the most probable effect of our interference will be “to 
disturb,” ‘to distort,” and ‘to repress;” if the best we can do is 
‘to let social progress go on unhindered’’? Contrast with this the 
teaching of that other philosophy with which Mr. Spencer’s has 
been confronted in this discussion—the philosophy of Mr. Mill, 
every line of whose writings is instinct with the belief that there 
is nothing fixed in human fortunes, that it rests with the individual 
men and women of each generation as they pass, each within the 
range of his or her influence, to make or to mar them; whose creed 
it is that social progress is largely dependent on political institutions, 
which do not “ grow” while men sleep, but “are the work of men— 
owe their origin and their whole existence to human will;” and 
which, according as in different countries they have been suited or 
unsuited to the requirements of the time, have in fact helped or 
hindered human advance ; and, lastly, who is so far from sharing Mr. 
Spencer’s optimistic faith in the inevitability of good to come that 
he warns us against it as a calamitous delusion in words which, it 
may be hoped, mankind will not willingly let die :— 


‘‘Though we no longer hold this opinion [the opinion held by the ancients 
that the natural tendency of men and their work is to degenerate], though most 
men in the present age profess the contrary creed, believing that the tendency 
of things, on the whole, is towards improvement, we ought not to forget that 
there is an incessant and ever-flowing current of human affairs towards the 
worse, consisting of all the follies, all the vices, all the negligences, indo- 
lences, and supinenesses of mankind; which is only controlled, and kept from 
sweeping all before it, by the exertions which some persons constantly, and 
others by fits, put forth in the direction of good and worthy objects. It gives a 
very insufficient idea of the importance of the strivings which take place to 
improve and elevate human nature and life, to suppose that their chief value 
consists in the amount of actual improvement realised by their means, and that 
the consequence of their cessation would merely be that we should remain as we 
are. A very small diminution of those exertions would not only put a stop to 
improvement, but would turn the general tendency of things towards deteriora- 
tion, which, once begun, would proceed with increasing rapidity, and become 
more and more difficult to check, until it reached a state often seen in history, 
and in which many large portions of mankind even now grovel ; when hardly 





place in it are brought about through the action of that faculty in the animal which 
corresponds to the human will. The difference lies in the fact that the animal does 
not aim at its own improvement, which may, therefore, properly be called ‘spontaneous ;”” 
it comes without being sought; whereas, to quote again Mr. Morley’s words, “the 
world only grows better, even in the moderate degree in which it does grow better, 
because people wish that it should and take the right steps to make it better.” ‘I'o 
call progress so achieved “‘ spontaneous”’ seems to me, I own, a strange use of words 
nor can I see my way to reconciling Mr. Morley’s position with Mr. Spencer's. 
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anything short of superhuman power seems sufficient to turn the tide and 
give a fresh commencement to the upward movement.” ' 


Thus, according to Mr. Mill, all is contingent— 


‘« Man is man, and master of his fate ;” 


evolution is, indeed, a law of social existence, but as to its direction 
—whether upwards or downwards—towards improvement or towards 
deterioration—that will be as our characters and wills shall make 
it. All depends upon the efforts put forth by those who are concerned 
in the issue. What stronger incentive, what more inspiring motive 
can be imagined, for exertion in the cause of human progress ? 

And here let me remark, that in the foregoing argument, the 
great question of the freedom of the human will is not implicated. 
The conclusions which I have opposed to Mr. Spencer’s are the . 
conclusions of Mr. Mill, or plain deductions from his philosophy ; 
and, I need scarcely say, that Mr. Mill held the doctrine of the 
determination of the will by motives as decidedly as Mr. Spencer 
himself. The question really at issue is, not whether the will is, or 
is not, determined by motives, but whether the existence of a certain 
order of motives acting on the will-is not an essential condition in 
order that evolution should take the direction of social progress. 
According to Mr. Spencer, the future of the human race may be 
safely trusted to the action of motives of a private and personal kind 
—to motives such as operate in the production and distribution of 
_ wealth, or in the development of language: left to such influences 
society cannot but evolve spontaneously, and we have only to wish it 
“bon voyage.” According to Mr. Mill, this isnot so: social progress 
needs the support of other and higher aims to keep it in its path; so 
truly so that if mankind, or some moderate proportion of them, do 
not rise to the level of such higher aims, and will not by strenuous 
and persistent efforts labour for social good, “ scorning delights and 
living laborious days,” retrogression is certain and inevitable. 
That is the nature of the issue which has now been raised, and on 
which students of social science are called upon to exercise their 
judgments. 

But though the argument we have been pursuing does not 
necessarily involve the question of the freedom of the will, it cannot 
be denied that it comes into dangerous proximity to that quicksand 
of philosophic speculation—so much so indeed that one needs to 
guide his steps warily if he would avoid its perils. I call the 
question of the freedom of the will a “quicksand,” because it is 
one in which, I frankly own, I have never myself been able to find 
solid footing. Mr. Mill, as is well known, tried to explore it, and 


(1) ‘* Representative Government,” pp. 26, 27. 
VOL. XVII. N.S. G 
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believed that he had reached firm standing ground.’ He persuaded 
himself that he could reconcile the power of individuals, by an effort 
of will, to improve their own characters—to make them other 
than they would be but for the effort—with the fact that their 
conduct is determined in every act by the relation of the motives 
presented at the time to their characters as formed by all the 
influences which had acted upon them from birth to the moment of 
action. These two positions Mr. Mill believed he could reconcile. 
For my part I must acknowledge my inability to follow him through 
his demonstration. Both propositions are, to my apprehension, as 
true as the strongest testimony of consciousness can make anything ; 
and I, therefore, accept them both, though I am unable to bring 
them into harmony. The position is, no doubt, unsatisfactory, but 
it seems to be the only one open under the circumstances ; for I fail 
to see the reasonableness of rejecting a truth supported by the 
strongest evidence vouchsafed to man, because I am unable to recon- 
cile it with another which rests upon no better foundation. Mr. 
Spencer apparently holds the latter only of the two positions just 
indicated : he accepts the doctrine of the determination of the will 
by motives ; but, if I correctly understand him, refuses to admit that 
an individual has the power, by an effort of will, to make his character 
other than it must inevitably be. He thus, no doubt, escapes a 
difficulty ; but only, as it seems to me, to encounter another still 
more formidable. For, on the supposition that self-improvement is 
impossible, and that consequently the whole course of human affairs 
is predetermined, to what purpose devote ourselves to the study of 
sociology ? To what purpose warn mankind against the dangers of 
over- legislation ? or preach the duty of letting social evolution. go 
on unhindered? Is Mr. Spencer prepared to accept the conclusion 
that these too—his own words and actions—are but links in 
the chain of destiny, and that he himself is but a “ conscious 
automaton ” ? 
J. E. Carrnes. 
(1) “System of Logic,”’ Book vi. chap. ii. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue plays of King Lear, Cymbeline, Macbeth, and Hamlet are all 
founded on what passed for historical fact in the sixteenth century, 
or was then only just beginning to be discredited; and yet it is 
quite right to rank them, not with the History Plays, but with the 
Tragedies. They are so ranked in the folio of 1623, which was, as 
is well known, edited by two of Shakspere’s fellow-actors; and the 
error made by certain commentators of the last century in putting 
Macbeth among the Histories has been generally corrected in recent 
editions. And the reason for this classification is, that in these plays 
the so-called historical facts do not govern the drama, but rather the 
drama the facts. It is not Shakspere’s purpose in them to attempt 
an accurate delineation of events, to portray in vivid colours and as 
faithfully as might be the details of a bygone age, to enable his 
audience to realise the past of their own or any other country. In 
these plays he gives himself a license in which he does not indulge 
in the Histories properly so called. In the Histories, indeed, he 
frequently departs from chronological order, and he amplifies or 
contracts the process of events as the case seems to demand; but he 
never flagrantly disobeys and neglects the authorities he followed 
—the current authorities of his day—as to the leading issues and 
results that are related by them. He does not take upon him to 
amend the decisions of time as so reported, but makes it his work 
to set them forth graphically and to interpret them with all the 
intelligence he can command. But in the four plays above men- 
tioned, Shakspere does not restrict himself in this way ; he readjusts, 
and alters, and adds as his art requires. The old stories are merely 
clay in his hands, which he reshapes and moulds with just the same 
freedom that he allowed himself in dealing with confessed fiction. 
But yet it must not be forgotten that there is in these plays a his- 
torical element. We shall seriously misunderstand them, or at 
least fail to take up the right position for understanding them, if we 
do not recognise this. It is a fact that there were such persons as 
Cymbeline, Macbeth, and Hamlet; and it is a fact, whether we 
believe in King Lear’s existence or not—and there is not the slightest 
evidence of it—that the Elizabethan age believed in it. What our 
latest historical inquiries have determined about him is not the 
question. The question is what Shakspere’s era thought about him. 
In every age there are hosts of beliefs in circulation which are of 
no intrinsic trustworthiness, and which a better instructed time will 
scatter to the winds; and yet a student would make a fatal mistake 
G 2 
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if he ignored them. Now King Lear was a reality to the ordinary 
Elizabethan. The narrative of his reign had a place in the ancient 
British history then commonly received, as it still has in the less 
critical of histories of Britain by Welshmen. It was first brought 
into general currency by that very dubious work, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s “ History of the Britons,” where in a veracious List 
of monarchs stretching from Brutus, the great-grandson of Aineas, 
down to Cadwallader, who died at Rome in 689 a.p., appears, tenth 
in order, King Lear, who, we are told, reigned sixty years somewhat 
before the times when flourished the prophets Isaiah and Hosea, and 
Rome was built upon the eleventh before the kalends of May by the 
two brothers Romulus and Remus. So Lear was definitely located 
in the first half of the eighth century before Christ. Through the 
Middle Ages this dynasty of which he was a member was universally 
regarded as something substantial. Thus Sir John Fortescue, the 
eminent lawyer of the fifteenth century, remarks gravely in his work 
on the laws of England: ‘Concerning the different powers which 
kings claim over their subjects, 1 am firmly of opinion that it arises 
solely from the different nature of the original institutions. So the 
kingdom of Britain had its original from Brutus and the Trojans 
who attended him from Italy and Greece, and was a mixed govern- 
ment, compounded of the regal and democratic.” And even so late 
as the reign of James I., Lord Chief Justice Coke declared that the 
original laws of this land were composed of such elements as Brutus 
first selected from the ancient Greek and Roman institutions. 
Holinshed, whom Shakspere uses so extensively, is never troubled 
with a doubt as to these primeval potentates. Perhaps the first 
Englishman who dared to suspect them—an Englishman possessed 
of learning and a sagacity rarely surpassed—was Camden. In his 
“ Reliquie Britannica,” published in 1604, he, to quote a contempo- 
rary, “ blew away sixty British kings with one blast.” Their majes- 
ties would not bear criticism; and when it dared to touch their 
royal persons, they grew paler and paler, thinner and thinner, mistier 
and mistier, till at last there was nothing of them tangible or visible. 
The day of historical science was dawning, and these imperial phan- 
toms that had walked the earth in the night-time with so positive a 
tread and so commanding a presence faded and vanished, their scep- 
tres melting into thin air, their crowns dissolving like glittering 
bubbles. 

But I say that to appreciate duly this play of King Lear we must 
remember that the central figure of it was in Shakspere’s time 
commonly believed in as a veritable personage. For, though Shak- 
spere shows no minute observance of the traditional tale, yet he by 
no means totally ignores it. And so the plays of Cymbeline, Macbeth, 
and Hamlet have marks upon them of the various centuries to which 
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their stories belong. Like their author, they are not of an age, but 
of all time; but yet they are not absolutely and recklessly severed 
from their age. Cymbeline is placed by Shakspere in the century 
in which the old chronicles place him, and in both Hamlet and 
Macbeth there are features that associate these plays with the eleventh 
century, in which the historical Hamlet and the historical Macbeth 
did in fact live. Now let us notice what signs there are in King Lear 
of a far-away pre-Christian century, such as that eighth in which I 
have already said the Lear of the legends was supposed to have 
reigned. 

The fact I wish particularly to point out is that Shakspere has 
in this play purposely and deliberately conducted us into heathen 
times, and by this heathenizing acknowledged the chronology of the 
old traditions. Anachronisms no doubt there are, as when Regan 
speaks of Edgar as “my father’s godson.” Shakspere is never over- 
careful about such matters. Does not Hector, in Troilus and Cressida, 
quote Aristotle? Indeed, he sometimes trespasses in this way “of 
malice prepense ””—as when he makes the Fool, in act iii. scene 2, 
utter a prophecy after the manner of Merlin :— 


‘* When priests are more in word than matter, 
When brewers mar their malt with water, 
When nobles are their tailors’ tutors, 

No heretics burned but weénches’ suitors, 
When every case in law is right, 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight, 
When slanders do not live in tongues, 
Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 
Then shall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion ; 

Then comes the time, who lives to see’t, 
That going shall be us’d with feet.” 


and then calmly add: ‘This prophecy Merlin shall make; for 
I live before his time.’ It is none the less true for these and 
similar slips, intentional or unintentional, that the atmosphere of 
King Lear is the atmosphere of heathendom. In this play the poet 
has, for a certain purpose, travelled back into the ages of darkness 
and barbarity. He has consciously quitted the light that surrounded 
with more or less splendour his own times, and passed into a land 
where the rays of civilisation were only just beginning to glimmer, 
where the passions of men yet raged in all their violence, untamed 
and unshackled, and nature still reigned, wild, unredeemed, ferocious. 

Amongst all Shakspere’s plays there is not one that resembles 
King Lear in this respect. The king himself, with his swiftly- 
kindled furies and his terrible fierce curses, seems at times scarcely 
human as Shakspere for the most part drew humanity. Goperil, 
and Regan, and Edmund—what strange, savage figures are these, 
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whose eyes burn with mere hate, and feet are swift to shed blood! 
“Then let them anatomize Regan—see what breeds about her heart. 
Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts?”’ This 
Cornwall plucking out Gloster’s eyes— 


** Out, vile jelly, 
Where is thy lustre now ?”— 


there is nothing nearly so frightful in all the Shaksperian theatre, 
or so little capable of defence so far as the perpetration of this crime 
on the stage is’ concerned. What crowding horrors, atrocities, 
ghastlinesses! One seems to be among “the dragons of the 
prime.” It is true that there are beings in the play of a far 
different order. There is Kent, the true and faithful, whom the 
outrageous wrath of Lear cannot alienate ; but even Kent is charac- 
terized by a certain impetuosity and vehemence ; he returns wrath 
for wrath :— 
‘* Be Kent unmannerly 

When Lear is mad. What wilt thou do, old man ? 

Think’st thou that duty shall have dread to speak 

When power to flattery bows? ‘To plainness honour’s bound, 

When majesty falls to folly. Reverse thy doom, 

And in thy best consideration check 


This hideous rashness. 
a x * * 
Lear, Now, by Apollo, — 
Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 
Lear. O, vassal! miscreant ! 
Alb. & Corn. Dear sir, forbear, 
Kent. Do; kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy doom ; 
Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I’ll tell thee, thou dost evil.” 


And, when he encounters the steward, who is indeed his opposite, 
as base as he is noble, as fuithless as he is trusty, as self-loving as 
he self-sacrificing, he cannot contain his passion, but breaks out into 
a very torrent of abuse. There is Cordelia, too, all truthfulness 
and piety, so that one may well marvel how she can be sister to 
Goneril and Regan, and may clearly understand Kent’s perplexity 
when he cries out :— 


‘* Tt is the stars, 
The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues.” 


And there are Edgar and Albany, also, to counterweigh the defor- 
mities that constitute those other characters. But still it is true that 
such deformities abound in such a degree in no other Shaksperian 


play. 
And for this reason much adverse criticism has been levelled at 
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King Lear and its author. Inferences have been drawn from it 
highly unfavourable to the culture of the Elizabethan age. It 
has been forgotten how in other pieces Shakspere has shown himself 
capable of depicting the highest possible refinement and the truest 
conceivable humanity, and remembered only that here he has painted 
monsters. Such criticism, like the greater part of the unfriendly 
criticism that prevailed mainly under French leadership during the 
last century, and yet lingers on in less informed quarters in our own 
day, is based on an imperfect conception of Shakspere’s purpose. It 
has not been seen that, as I have already said, it was his design in 
this play to depict an age unruly and turbulent, but now emerging 
from barbarism, in whose ears the still voice of conscience was 
scarcely yet audible, when Passion was yet lord of all, and the 
influences that broaden the division between men and brutes were 
as yet but faintly exercising their divine dominion. 

If then we would appreciate this masterpiece of Shakspere’s art, 
we must turn our eyes back into that cruder and wilder world of 
which it is an image, and see in those remorseless, callous forms, in 
whose lineaments we cannot readily discern the emotions of humanity, 
the proper inhabitants of such a sphere. 

Christianity is indeed conspicuous by its absence in the play. “It 
is the stars,” cries out Kent, as we have already heard :— 


‘The stars above us govern our conditions.” 
Lear, too, swears. Observe, too, his heathen oaths :— 


‘* by the sacred radiance of the sun ; 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operation of the orbs, 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be.” 


It is “the gods’ he cites in another passage as “ themselves 
throwing incense upon such sacrifices” as Cordelia and himseil, 
when they have fallen in the hands of their enemies. 

And not only are there such certain and designed indications of 
a far remote paganism in King Lear, but also—and this is a 
point I believe not hitherto perceived—Shakspere is not un- 
mindful of the race to which his story belonged. Shakspere had 
a keen sense of national character. This appears in several of his 
plays: eminently in the Merchant of Venice, where he paints his 
immortal portrait of the Jew; in Romeo and Juliet, where he depicts 
the swiftly susceptible temperament of Italy ; in Othello, where the 
hot blood of North Africa glows in the veins of his hero. To this list 
I propose to add Hing Lear as a strikingly faithful picture of the 
Celtic race. 


If it is asked, where he had studied this race, the answer is, not 80 
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much through books as through direct observation. It was not 
Shakspere’s way to look at nature through spectacles, or any such 
instruments, if he could help it. He looked at her face to face ; 
dared, not irreverently, but yet steadily, to gaze into her very eyes, 
and listen for himself to the beatings of her heart. And this is 
why his works are so inestimable ; they are not mere copies of copies, 
but taken directly from the original. Nature herself visited the studio 
of this artist, and sat serene and patient while his pencil traced her 
imperishable features. So, wishing to portray Celts, Shakspere gave 
his attention, not to printed descriptions, but the living and breathing 
specimens of the race as they were to be seen and known in Great 
Britain. In the older play the king of Cambria is specially 
addressed as “ Welshman.” It was as well known in the sixteenth 
century as now that the Welshmen were the direct descendants of 
the Ancient Britons. Therefore, if anywhere the posterity of 
King Lear was to be found (in the original story his family is not 
extinguished as in Shakspere’s version, but perpetuated through 
the children of Goneril and Regan), it was to be found amongst 
the Welsh. Some years before he wrote King Lear Shakspere 
had studied and portrayed the Welshman. In his Henry V., 
written in 1599, he has brought together representatives of the 
various components of our nation. There is Macmorris the Irish- 
man, Jamy the Scotchman, besides of course Englishmen of different 
grades and various characters; and there is Fluellen, the brave, 
high-spirited, quick-blooded, fantastic Welshman, full of natural 
pride, and a determined avenger of all insults offered to “ the 
leek.” 
‘*T do know Fluellen valiant, 


And touched with choler, hot as gunpowder, 
And quickly will return an injury.” 


King Lear takes us into the midst of such a race—a race highly 
inflammable, headstrong, flushed with sudden angers, and breaking 
out into wild violences, but also, in its better children at least, of a 
deep tenderness and sincerity ; in short, a highly emotional race, 
quickly stirred to good and to evil; swift to love, swift to hate ; 
blessing and cursing with the same breath; with eyes, now full 
of a gentle solicitude and regard, now flashing into an intolerant 
frenzy of detestation ; a blind hysterical race, if not wisely coun- 
selled and judiciously led; but under good auspices springing 
forward, with a splendid vivacity, to the highest prizes of glory and 
honour. This is a perilous temperament, and there is no prophet 
who shall say what its career shall be—whether it will reconcile 
itself to the bonds and the bars of existence, or dash itself to pieces 
in a fierce revolt. It is perhaps true that there is no middle path 
for it; it must either triumph or perish. Look now at the characters 
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in our play. Is not the king himself the very type of his race? 
The Teutonic mind can scarcely follow the rapid revolutions of his 
fiery spirit. Here we see an intensely sensitive nature, that yearns 
for love, and even for the mere profession of it, suddenly flaming out 
into an outrageous wrath, and banning and banishing the dearest 
and truest treasures of his life. Look at Kent, as we have already 
seen him, no less swiftly convulsed and frenzied than the master, 
whom, for all his wildness, he serves to the very death. Look at 
Cornwall :— 
‘You know the fiery quality of the duke, 


How unremovable and fix’d he is 
In his own course.” 


and note Lear’s frantic reply :— 


‘““Vengeance! plague! death! confusion ! 
Fiery ? what quality ?” 
And Cordelia—is she too not a true daughter of her father and of her 
race? Is not the Celtic impulsiveness her characteristic? Why 
will “our joy, although the last, not least,” not respond when the 
old man asks her for some expression of her love? Was it well that 
she should harden herself against that yearning ery? Ah! she was 
a child of her race, and the indignation that was kindled in her fine 


soul by the falsehoods of her sisters overcame every other feeling ; 
and not to draw 
‘* A third more opulent than her sisters,” 


nay, not to pleasure that father for whom she was ready, as she 
proved, to give up everything that she might cherish him, would 
she then make a single overture of affection ! 

Thus in King Lear we pass into a remote pre-Christian age, and 
into the midst of another race than our own; and so the play has a 
certain historical and a certain ethnological interest. But it has 
another interest far transcending these—a great human interest ; 
and it is on this only we will now fix our thoughts. Seen in a 
certain light, the distinctions of ages and of races are merely trivial. 
“A touch of nature makes the whole world kin;” or, as the Latin 
poet expresses it, “I am a man, and nothing that is human do 
I deem alien.” And the reason why, to the end of time, men will 
stand and gaze, all rapt and absorbed, on this picture, is because it 
represents human life, not any special time or people. The picture 
is ndividual, but it is also typical; it is of men, but it is also of 
mankind ; it is of an age, but it is also of all time. 

King Lear deals especially with the natural man as opposed to the 
artificial man. When the King saw Edgar, then a Tom.o’ Bedlam, 
in the great storm scene, he exclaims— 


‘*Ts man no more than this’ Consider him well. Thou owest the worm no 
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silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! here’s 
three on ’s (himself, the Fool, Kent] are sophisticated! Thou art the thing 
itself: unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal 
as thou art. Off, off, you lendings! Come; unbutton here.” 


And he tears his clothes off him. And this bare-stripped figure, in 
that awful scene, may serve as an image of the society the play 
represents. It is a society with all its disguises torn off. The 
passions walk abroad, bold and confident. Greed lifts up its head 
unabashed ; Lust scorns all holy ties; Wrath rages like a tempest. 
A fearful earth indeed, if given over to such accursed powers! But 
it isnot so. There is also the passion of Love, and throughout the 
play love is performing its secret ministry. Good and evil close ina 
fierce struggle, as always where there is life, and not mere death ; 
and in the end good prevails, as in the end it must prevail: for evil 
has not only good to encounter, but it has to fight with itself; it is 
essentially self-consuming. So that in this play we have presented 
to us humanity in its purest and simplest elements—humanity 
unsophisticated, denuded of all its “lendings,” with its natural 
impulses all unchecked and potent. 

Now, in the space at our disposal, it is impossible to attempt to 
examine in detail a work of such multiform interest as this play. 
It might be well worth our while to observe Goneril and Regan, and 
see how like and how different they are ; how in both there reigns a 
certain shameless effrontery of selfishness, while in the elder sister there 
is an originality of crime with which the other is not endowed ; so that 
while in the matter of morality there is little to choose between them, 
in intellectual activity Goneril has the advantage, or disadvantage. 

Or we might attend to the striking contrast developed between 
the Steward and Kent—a contrast already mentioned; how the 
one is the very image of the time-server, the other of the truth- 
server ; how the one lends himself to all vile uses, the other main- 
tains his integrity at any cost, and finds it banishment, and not free- 
dom, to be where loud lies prevail over modest sincerity ; how the 
one lives and moves only for himself, the other only for others. 

Or the Fool might attract us with his strange, keen sense of his 
master’s folly in his abdication—a sense quickened by the tender love 
he bears him and the daughter that resembles him,—the Fool who, 
“since my young lady’s going into France, hath much pined 
away,” and whose heart breaks amidst the fell distresses that pre- 
sently fall upon the house,—tenderest of jesters ! 

Or we might follow the course of the Earl of Gloster, from the ominous 
carelessness of his first appearance, to the time when the clouds, which 
indeed his‘own act has formed, gather and burst upon his miserable 
head ; how his whole being is astonished and amazed, and he thinks 
himself the mere victim of a malignant or a reckless Heaven— 
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‘* As flies to wanton boys, are we to gods ; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


and he is eager to reach that cliff, 


‘* whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep :” 


but at last learns submission,— 


‘Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself, 
‘ Enough, enough,’ and die.” 


for indeed, however imperfectly he recognises the lesson, 


** The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” 


Or we might watch the true and sound nature of Albany ; how it 
severs itself from that of Goneril, with a divine discordance—not 
quick to suspect evil or to condemn, but inflexible towards it when 
once unveiled and patent— 


**O Goneril ! 
You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
Blows in your face. I fear your disposition : 
That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border’d certain in itself ; 
She, that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. 

Gon. No more: the text is foolish. 

Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: 
Filths savour but themselves. What have you done ? 
Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform’d ? 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose reverence even the head-lugg’d bear would lick, 
Most barbarous, most degenerate! have you madded. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him so benefited ? 

If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 

It will come ; 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep.” 


Or the two brothers, Edmund and Edgar, the false and the true, 
might well occupy us: Edmund, whose very spirit is stained 
by the stain of his birth, and mutinies against “the plague of 
custom” that so brands him, and, recklessly mutinying, discerns 
nothing binding or holy in the ties of brotherhood or sonship or 
marriage. 


‘*Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound.” 


Edgar, the good angel of his house, with his bright, keen, ready 
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intellect, but yet brighter soul; whose own sufferings but yield him 
opportunities to minister to others, and, himself in desperate fortunes, 
to lead them on to hope and peace, 


‘‘ Ever bearing free and patient thoughts.” 


Perhaps, if we so stand and muse, we should presently notice that 
this play deals specially with domestic and social relations, and shows 
how all order, indeed all civilisation, rests and reposes upon them ; 
how the rending of the bonds that bind child to parent, and child to 
child, involves the rupture and ruin of the whole human fabric. “ It 
is not good to live alone;” nay, it is not possible. We cannot isolate 
ourselves, if we would. We cannot repeal the ordinances of our 
birth. We cannot re-adjust the ties of blood and of kindred. King 
Lear is a magnificent exhibition of what the Latins called “ piety” — 
of the affection to which we are bound by duty, as distinguished from 
the affection which springs from taste and selection. Virgil’s “ pious 
JEneas”’ is a less effective figure than Shakspere’s pious Edgar or 
the pious Cordelia. And, for impiety, what portraits have ever 
been drawn to compare with Edmund, Goneril, and Regan ? 

From such a multitude of interests I propose now to select only 
two. Let us look only at the King himself, and at Cordelia. What 
means this strange, hoary-headed figure, wildly rushing into the 
storm, appealing madly to the cloud-coped heavens— 


‘** Contending with the fretful element: 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters *bove the main, 

That things might change or cease: tears his white hair ; 

Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of ; 

Strives in his little world of man to outscorn 

The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. 
Kent. But who is with him ? 
Gent. None but the fool; who labours to outjest 

His heart-struck injuries.” 


And Cordelia, why must she die? Is it not anguishing that it is 
so? Does not one feel as if you would give years of your own life, if 
you might, to retain her, when “Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in 
his arms’? ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little”. Whence is sped the 
arrow that strikes down that lovely presence? Is it from the quiver 
of a just and law-abiding heaven? or are we indeed the mere game 
of wanton gods, and the earth but a hunting-ground for their high 
majesties, when they care to leave their nectar for a season, and 
exercise their celestial limbs in the chase ? 
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To understand the terrific sufferings of King Lear, we must closely 
examine him as he is when we first see him. He is a man of keen 
affectionateness, and a nature that wins affection, but of a nature 
altogether uncurbed and headstrong. He is an absolute king, a very 
sultan, whose will, whose whim, has been and is his law. The amiable 
Goneril and Regan describe him as he has been only too accu- 
rately :— 


‘* Gon. You see how full of changes his age is; the observation we have 
made of it hath not been little: he always loved our sister most; and with what 
poor judgement he hath now cast her off, appears too grossly. 

** Reg. "Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath ever but slenderly known 
himself. 


‘*Gon. The best and soundest of his time hath been but rash ; then must we look 
to receive from his age not alone the imperfections of long-engraff’d condition; 


but, therewithal, the unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring 
with them.” 


An indulgent, kindly, impetuous, obstinate man, with whom life 
has flowed smoothly, simply because no firm, irremoveable obstruction 
ever made it whirl and foam. Lear has had his own way, and his 
way has not been all selfish and evil. ‘ When he did stare, see 
how the subject quaked.” Thwartings and crossings have not 
formed part of his experience. And now we see him, 


‘¢Fourscore and upward, not an hour more or less,” 


laying down almightily a programme for his closing years. 


‘* Meantime we shall express our darker purpose. 
Give me the map there.—Know, that we have divided 
In three our kingdom: and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death.” 


What an irony is here! Read these words in the light 
of what was to come! The test he proceeds to make of 
the affections of his daughters must be pronounced foolish 
enough. Goethe, indeed, called this opening scene “absurd ;” 
but it is scarcely so, if we remember what Lear’s experience had 
been. His unhappy position as autocrat had prevented his ever 
learning the worthlessness of mere words, or realising the abysses 
that may separate words from deeds. He listens with a foolish 
satisfaction and a fatal credulity to the “large speeches”’ of his elder 
daughters. And now at last, in the very hour of his calm, when 
there are to be no more troubles, and he has said to his soul, “ Soul ! 
take thine ease,” even now begins for him a new and terrible time. 
The instant that he encounters a check, and this queer caprice of 
his is challenged and denied, all the wildness of his nature shows 
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itself ; for, indeed, for all his long life, he is yet wild and untutored 
and untamed—the exact reverse of what Edgar, in one of his various 
shifts, describes himself to be— 


‘‘ A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows, 

Who by the art of known and feeling sorrows 

Am pregnant to good pity.” 
That instant, when his whim is traversed, he flames out into a 
demoniac fury, and hurls his curse at his “ joy.” 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good. What “hideous rashness,” 

to use Kent’s words. He tells us himself : 

‘* T lov’d her most, and thought to set my rest 

On her kind nursery.” 

“ He has always loved our sister most,” says Goneril. Yet he shrieks 
out : 


‘* Hence, and avoid my sight ! 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father’s heart from her.” 


What of the long years of affection and love that they had lived 
together? Can these be uprooted like weeds, and flung away to the 
winds? Is man omnipotent over his past, and can he tear all its 
traditions in pieces? When Lear fulminates against Cordelia, it is 
no less on himself that the thunderbolts fall. From this time he is 
a maimed and broken man. The best influence of his life is turned 
out of his doors. Who can say how much his excitability had 
already owed to the better-controlled temperament of Cordelia? 
When Kent interferes, he rages only the more vehemently, — 


‘*Come not between the dragon and his wrath ;” 
and at last, in his fury, banishes him :— 


‘‘ Hear me, recreant ! 
On thine allegiance, hear me ! 
Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 
(Which we durst never yet,) and with strained pride 
To come between our sentence and our power, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 
Our potency made good, take thy reward : 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And on the sixth to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 
Thy banish’d trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death. Away! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked.” 


From this ferocity nothing can be hoped. We are prepared for all 
that follows. After this paroxysm against the darling of his heart, 
the next wild outburst against Goneril surprises us not at all. Here 
we know there has been some serious provocation ; yet here, too, 
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what frightful intemperance and excess. If the voice of a better 
nature had not ceased appealing to Goneril, would not this loud 
curse have hushed and scared it away for ever? Well may Albany 
exclaim, 


‘* You gods that we adore, whereof comes this ?” 


This wild father finds himself all of a sudden in the midst of a world 
of hate and scorn. Already had Cordelia’s “ fault,” he says, 


‘like an engine, wrench’d my frame of nature 
From the fixed place.” 
Regan supports Goneril, and there seems no longer firm ground 
under his feet. His brain reels under the pressure of such huge 
reverses, and the storm that now breaks out in the physical world is 
less terrible than that which rages in his soul. 

Perhaps there is nothing in all literature to equal the scene upon 
the heath that presently follows, as the old King stands exposed to 
all the whirling fury of the winds and the rains, and, what is more 
dreadful far, with all his faith in humanity convulsed and uprooted. 
He seems the victim of a dreadful league between the powers of 
nature and yet more remorseless man. 


‘“‘ T tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children ; 
You owe me no subscription: then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man :— 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That will with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this. O! O! ’tis foul!” 


The very earth quakes under his feet, and truth and honour seem 
buried in the gulfs that suddenly yawn around. When and 
where shall he find comfort? Virtue is no longer a reality, but a 
merely simulated thing. A darkness worse than that of the unstarred 
night falls upon his spirit, so that the mere material inclemencies 
that assail him are hardly perceived. 


«« Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin: so ’tis to thee: 
But where the greater malady is fix’d, 
The lesser is scarce felt. Thou ’ldst shun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 
Thou ’ldst meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate: the tempest in my mind 
Doth. from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there.” 


Slight indeed his bodily ailments by the side of the anguish of his 
mind—the sharper than serpent’s teeth that gnaw and tear his inmost 
heart. 
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‘* Oh! that torment should not be confined 
To the body’s wounds and sores, 
With maladies innumerable 
In heart, head, breast, and reins; 
But must secret passage find 
To the inmost mind ; 
Then exercise all his fierce accidents, 
And on her purest spirits prey, 
As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 
With answerable pains, but more intense, 
Though void of corporal sense.” 


His self-command gradually deserts him. Patience has never 
been one of his virtues, and patience is not a virtue that can be 
extemporised. And it is in vain that he cries out, “ No, I will be 
the pattern of all patience; I will say nothing:” it cannot be. 
The long years will bear their proper fruit. 

It is a very relief, exquisitely piteous though the sight is, when 
he becomes unconscious of his infinite wrongs, and, amid the phan- 
tasies of delirium, wears once more his crown and administers justice 
upon a world of hypocrites. You may see, if you listen to his 
speeches—specches that are not all wild and wandering,— 


‘*Or matter and impertinency mix’d! 
Reason i’ madness !””— 


how there are reflected upon the broken fragments of his mind his 
own bitter experiences. 

But do not for a moment fancy that these awful sufferings, to 
which this old man is subjected, are mere idle visitations, or that 
Shakspere represents them to us merely to display his mastery of 
his art; for, indeed, madness has never been represented in art with 
at all comparative skill. Shakspere was too human-hearted so to 
trifle with us. Can we think he would not have altered this “ side- 
piercing sight,” if the facts of life would have let him? Can we 
think his own most gentle heart did not yearn towards this so piteous 
old king— : 


‘that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh” ? 


But our Shakspere was no shallow sentimentalist. Surveying life 
with far-penetrating eyes, he saw beneath the surface of things the 
“very pulse of the machine ;” he saw the great eternal laws by which 
we are governed ; he saw, in vision, the face of the great Lawgiver 
himself, so benignant and yet so awful, so tender and yet so stern, 
so pitiful yet inexorable. 

We must think of the sufferings of King Lear, first as the result 
of his own wild and cruel impulsiveness, and secondly as an awful 
discipline. Lear had lived long, but he had not learned wisdom. 
The great school of the world never breaks up, and a lesson may 
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be set us at any time. Lear, in his old age, was yet low in the great 
world-school, and had yet to master a quite elementary lesson. He 
was slow at it, as might be expected; but it was set him, and it had 
to be learned. Amidst storm and tempest and agonies, he learned it. 

He learned to know himself, how frail and feeble he was, how 
narrow all his prerogatives ; and that the glozings, that in old days 
had charmed and enervated his soul, were born of falsehood, and not 
of truth. 


** They flattered me like a dog; and told me, I had the white hairs in my beard, 
ere the black ones were there. To say ‘ay,’ and ‘no,’ to everything I said !— 
* Ay’ and ‘no’ too was no good divinity. When the rain came to wet me once, and 
the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my 
bidding ; there I found ’em, there I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not men 
0” nrg words: they told me I was everything: ’tis a lie; I am not ague- 
proof.” 


And so he learned to mistrust all mere appearances. 


‘‘ A man may see how this world goes with no eyes. Look with thine ears: 
see how yond justice rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: Change 
places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief?” 


He learned, too, sympathy with his poorer fellows. 


‘* Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? OQ, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


Lear is a changed man when he awakes out of that healing sleep 
in Cordelia’s tent. 
‘In him the savage virtue of his race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead,” 
as he sees that sweet ministering spirit standing by. Ah! think 
when he had last seen her! He cannot believe but that she is of 
another world, or that such tenderness is not for him. 

“Pray, do not mock me : 

Tam a very foolish, fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less ; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 


You must bear with me: 
Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolish.” 


How changed his voice! how chastened his spirit! He has 
become as a little child. The old rage had passed away, and now 
only the love of a loving and lovable nature—only his better part— 

VOL, XVII. N.S. H 
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Blessed with his restored darling, he wants nothing 


‘* Come, let’s away to prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage : 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’l! kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we’ll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too,— 
Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out,” &c. 


He is now ripe for death; and when that new blow falls, and 
his Cordelia is taken from him, he dies quietly and at once. In 
fact, her death is not so much a fresh misfortune for him, as the 
signal for his release. The gate of the unseen is not yet closed upon 


her, when it re-opens for him; and so his weary and heavy-laden 
spirit finds rest at last. 


“Vex not his ghost: oh, let his pass! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


It remains that I try to say something of Cordelia, though I do 
not forget Schlegel’s words, “ Of Cordelia’s heavenly beauty of soul I 
do not dare to speak.” 

She tells us of herself, and you may accept every word her true 
lips utter, that 


‘* what I well intend, 
I’ll do’t before I speak.” 


Her whole nature shrinks from loud avowals and _ protestations. 
She loves to be, not to seem. When Goneril’s tongue overflows 
with fine phrases of filial affection, her very soul recoils. 


*¢ What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent.” 


When Regan rivals her elder sister in professions, she whispers to 
herself’: 


‘« Then poor Cordelia ! 
And yet not so; since, I am sure, my love’s 
More ponderous than my tongue.” 

When at last her turn comes in this queer vird voce examination, 
all her truthful instincts are aroused, and it seems to her it would be 
treason to add her voice to the lying chorus. Also the question is 
put to her in a way dreadfully offensive to her disinterested spirit : 

‘** What can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak.” 
Is love to be traded in so? Are the treasures of the soul to be 
bought and sold? She will not say a word! Perhaps, one might 
say, she cannot say a word. It is true that she “cannot heave her 
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heart into her mouth.” Still less does she care to “mend her 
speech a little, lest it should mar her fortunes.” Blame her, if you 
please, and tell us what a perfect person would have done. What you 
say may be all very true, but the world is not populated by perfect 
persons, and Shakspere does not make it his business to draw perfect 
persons. And you must take her as she is. She will have to suffer 
for this waywardness, perhaps. Let us only think for the present of 
the impulses of truth that govern her being. The poor King, when 
he curses her, does indeed bless her— 


** Thy truth, then, be thy dower.” 


It is so: this is the divine “settlement” nature has made for her ! 
Truth is indeed her jointure. And so the King of France is right 
when he declares “she is herself a dowry.” Who does not applaud 
and envy his high choice P— 
‘* Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor ; 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised ! 

Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 

Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 

Gods, gods! ’tis strange, that from their cold’st neglect 

My love should kindle to inflamed respect. 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Can buy this unprized precious maid of me. — 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 

Thou losest here, a better where to find.” 


We see nothing more of this fair, true woman till towards the end 
of the piece, when she lands with forces to avenge her father’s 
wrongs. But Shakspere has contrived to keep her perpetually 
before our mind’s eye. She is present, though absent, like 

‘* That silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 


In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see—we feel that it is there.” 


The Fool, as we have heard already, pines much for “my young 
lady,”’and we find that, though dismissed with such outrageous re- 
sentment by her father, her first thought has been for him. She 
has kept herself in communication with the court, that if ever she is 
wanted to do, not to say, anything for him, she may be at once 
informed. She stands watching the poor old man’s fortunes, like 
some sweet, wistful-eyed angel with wings ready to be spread on a 
mission of mercy. Kent, in the stocks before Gloster’s castle, draws 
forth a letter to read from her, 


‘*T know, ’tis from Cordelia ; 
Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Of my obscured course ; and shall find time 
H 2 
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From this enormous state,—seeking to give 
Losses their remedies.” 


Presently he sends to her for the news of how things are going, and 
in a later scene we hear how she received it. 


‘« Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstration of grief ? 
Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in my presence ; 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d, she was a queen 
Over her passion; who, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her. 
Kent. O, then it moved her ? 
ent. Not to a rage: patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once: her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day: those happy smilets, 
That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d.—In brief, 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved, 
Tf all could so become it. 
Kent. Made she no verbal question ? 
Gent. ’Faith, once, or twice, she heaved the name of ‘ father’ 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart; 
Cried, ‘ Sisters! sisters! Shame of ladies! sisters! 
Kent! father! sisters! What? i’ the storm? i’ the night? 
Let pity not be believed !’—There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moisten’d :—then away she started, 
To deal with grief alone.” 


At last we are permitted to see her again, all eager to find the 
poor King, “as mad as the vex’d sea,” and nurse him with her own 
sweet tendance: She is pure devotion, earnest in thanking others for 
their services, but never dreaming of any thanks for her own or 
conscious of any merit in them. 


‘** O thou good Kent, how shall I live, and work, 


To match thy goodness ? My life will be too short, 
And every measure fail me.” 


While her father sleeps, she stands by praying : 


‘*O you kind gods, 
Jure this great breach in his abused nature! 
The untuned and jarring senses, oh, wind up, 
Of this child-changed father !” 


And presently, to the playing of music, the old man awakes himself, 
and sobered, as we have seen, and father and daughter are once more 
happy in each other’s arms. 

And now why must she die? TI have said Shakspere was no 
arbitrary homicide. Was it not possible, then, that Cordelia should 
live? In the first place, it must be noted that Cordelia lands in England 
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at the head of a French army, and the national sentiment, strong 
always—boisterously strong in the Elizabethan age—demanded th:t 
the enterprise should therefore fail. Albany, for instance, was cn 
Lear’s side, and would not have opposed any means of avenging him, 
compatible with his patriotism. But he could not let foreign troops 
overrun the dear free soil of this island. 


‘¢ Where I could not be honest, 
T never yet was valiant; for this business, 
It touches us as France invades the land 
Not bolds the king, with others, whom, I fear, 
Most just and heavy causes make oppose.” 


But quite apart from this national reason, there are two others of 
deep ethical moment that may explain the awful catastrophe. 
One is this: her own nature betrays her. Is she not, as we have 
seen, the child of impulse? Was it not so in her first appearance, 
and is it not so in her last? And can such natures thrive in our 
air? Does not the sword ever overhang them? And in times of 
violence, like that pictured by Shakspere in King Lear, will it not 
fall? She cannot take care of herself in this world. She is all 
for truth, as we first see her. Home and wealth, and even her 
father’s smile, are nothing to her by the side of that sumless 
treasure. Later on in her pure life, she is all for love; she 


thinks of nothing else but relieving her father; she gives not a 
thought to her own safety and protection in an enemy’s country. 
Now; here on this earth it goes hard with such natures. They belong 
to a different sphere; they cannot conform to our habits of self- 
consideration and prudence. These are the martyrs of this world, 
and in their hands are palms, 


‘* Upon such sacrifices 
The gods themselves throw incense.” 


Lastly, when evil powers are let loose, mischief and ruin will 
ensue not only on those who have unchained them, but on the 
innocent who fall within their baleful reach. They are like the 
winds in that bag AZolos gave Odysseus in the old story. Once let 
them fly out nd rave, and who shall count the shipw recks that shall 
strew the shores? The foolish sailors, who did the deed, may cry and 
moan with a real repentance ; but the waves will soon smother their 
wretched shrieks, and the blasts but howl a dirgefor them. Can we 
think that Goneril and Regan could have power placed in their 
hands, and no harm come of it except to the unwise donor? Does 
not the rain fall on the just and the unjust? Yes; and so does the 
rain of ruin, in the hour and power of evil. The whirlwind, when 
once it rages, does not pick and choose its victims. Goneril’s spite 
will not spare Cordelia, when once it has a chance of venting itself 
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upon her; the chance comes, and it does not spare her. Let Lear 
bemoan his folly as he may, yet, alas! alas! he cannot cancel it. 
By all means let the wicked man repent, let him turn away from 
his wickedness, and let him save his soul alive, as best he may; 
but do not let him flatter himself that he can certainly undo his 
crime. 

‘* Nescit vox missa reverti.” 


When blood is shed, can it be gathered up again ? 

And so Cordelia dies: not only Goneril and Regan consumed by 
their own guilt as bya living fire; and Cornwall stabbed by outraged 
humanity in the shape of a peasant; and Edmund pierced by the 
righteous sword of Edgar; and Gloster crushed by the weight of 
his own troubles; and the King broken-hearted. 

In that last scene, when the house of Lear is on the verge of 
extinction, as the dying King stoops over the corpse of Saint 
Cordelia, well may Kent, who has himself a journey shortly to go, 
ask, “Is this the promised end?” He means, “Is this the day of 
judgment?” “Or image of that horror?” says Edgar. Yes; it 
is an image of that horror, if we can understand. So 


‘* draw the curtain close, 
And let us all to meditation.” 


J. W. Hates. 








MR. MILL’S THREE ESSAYS ON RELIGION.* 


WE now come to the two essays which naturally excite the most 
eager interest in a time of religious fermentation. To us both 
the conclusions at which Mr. Mill arrives, and, what is even more 
important, the spirit of the conclusions, are a rather keen surprise. 
But notwithstanding this, Mr. Mill’s treatment of his subject 
certainly on the whole makes it more interesting, and not less so. 
We may think the reasoning at some points halt of foot; we may 
discern arguments unclinched; we may deplore the virtual elevation 
of naked and arbitrary possibilities into the place of reasonable 
probabilities. Still it would be mere petulance, even where the 
pages least carry conviction to those who were fed on the System of 
Logic, not to be sensible of a certain breath of pensive sincerity, a 
deep-eyed solicitude for tender consciences, an anxious allowance 
for diversity of mental operation and temperament. There is a 
meditative simplicity of tone which affects us as if we had overheard 
the speeches in unconscious soliloquy. But it must always be a poor 
way of showing respect to one’s best teacher, to veil or muffle our 
strong dissent. Mr. Mill had a greater aversion for nothing than for 
the spirit of sect, or the personal partisanship of a philosophic school. 
He would have counted it a great fault if the humblest disciple of 
Plato had feared to renounce the reactionary doctrine of the Laws. 
He would not have thought less ill of a follower of his own who 
should be deterred either by the deepest consciousness of intellectual 
and moral inferiority, or by the recollection of personal kindness, 
from stating such objections as might occur to him against any new 
deliverance, with all the freedom and directness at his command. 


The essay on the Utility of Religion is an attempt to answer three 
questions. Is religion of direct service to temporal interests, a 
direct instrument of social good? Is it useful in improving and 
ennobling individual human nature? If its utility im either of 
these two ways be allowed, must the form of religion necessarily be 
supernatural, involving a journey beyond the boundaries of the 
world which we inhabit, and beyond anything which could be 
supplied by the idealisation of our earthly life ? 

The great importance of a discussion of these particular issues at 
the present moment is undeniable. As ordinary men find them- 
selves losing the conviction of old beliefs, the more readily they lean 
on the notion that such beliefs are socially indispensable. That 


(1) Concluded from the November number. 
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idea enables them to reconcile conformity and its numerous conve- 
niences, with the gratification of their intellectual vanity by private 
disbelief. Most recent controversies are marked by obliqueness, 
evasiveness, a shiftiness of issue. These disagreeable features of 
discussion are due in the better sort of disputants to an uncertainty 
in their minds whether it may not be the case that in the sphere of 
religion, disclosure of the truth will inflict irreparable moral injury 
both on human nature and on organized society. The French 
Revolution first made this apprehension of the social perilousness of 
truth an important element in European thought. The insurrection 
of Paris in 1871 operated strongly in the same direction in our own 
day. It has inclined even freethinkers ‘of the baser sort’ to 
regard truth as by no means coincident under all circumstances 
with social welfare, and superstition as by no means an inconsider- 
able element in preserving social stability. 
Apart from social utility, many persons, as Mr. Mill says— 


‘Having observed in others or experienced in themselves elevated feelings 
which they imagine incapable of emanating from any other source than religion, 
have an honest aversion to anything tending as they think to dry up the foun- 
tain of such feelings. They, therefore, either dislike and disparage all philosophy, 
or addict themselves with intolerant zeal to those forms of it in which intuition 
usurps the place of evidence, and internal feeling is made the test of objective 
truth. The whole of the prevalent metaphysics of the present century is one tissue of 
suborned evidence in favour of religion ; often of Deism only, but in any case 
involving a misapplication of noble impulses and speculative capacities, among 
the most deplorable of those wretched wastes of human faculties which make 
us wonder that enough is left to keep mankind progressive, at however slow a 
pace. It is time to consider, more impartially and therefore more deliberately 
than is usually done, whether all this straining to prop up beliefs which require 
so great an expense of intellectual toil and ingenuity to keep them standing, 
yields any sufficient return in human well-being; and whether that end would 
not be better served by a frank recognition that certain subjects are inacces- 
sible to our faculties, and by the application of the same mental powers to the 
strengthening and enlargement of those other sources of virtue and happiness 
which stand in no need of the support or sanction of supernatural beliefs and 
inducements ” (p. 72). 


First, then, is religious belief an instrument of social good? As 
a supplement to human laws, as “an auxiliary to the thief-catcher 
and hangman,” Mr. Mill thinks that its office could be dispensed 
with. The influence with which religion is commonly credited 
in this way, is really due to conditions that would make any 
moral system equally efficacious, even a system devoid of religious 
sanction or association. Such conditions are these :—(1) Religion 
is backed by the whole weight of social authority, and this social 
authority powerfully affects the invo/untary leanings of men. (2) 
The whole energy of the impressions of early education goes to the 
side of religious beliefs. (8) The force of public opinion operates 
directly on the voluntary sentiments in favour of the religious belief 
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which it countenances, whether men’s involuntary sentiments are 
affected by it or not. Thus if we deduct from the social influence 
attributed to religion what it owes to motives not directly religious, 
but derived from social authority, from the effect of early education, 
and from the power of public opinion, we find that its intrinsic force 
as a moral deterrent becomes hardly worth taking into account. 
Where the power of public opinion has been on one side, and on the 
other only a religious obligation, it is the former which triumphs. Mr. 
Mill refers to Bentham’s three illustrations of this; namely, custom- 
ary oaths, duelling, and sexual irregularities. In each of these cases 
public opinion approved or pardoned what the religion of the society 
condemned, and the religious penalties were the less dreaded of the 
two. Perhaps Mr. Mill might have produced a broader historic 
instance still in the institution of slavery. ‘ Neither the doctrines of 
Christianity,” says Mr. Finlay, “nor the sentiments of humanity 


have ever yet succeeded in extinguishing slavery where the soil could 
be cultivated with profit by slave labour. No Christian community 
of slaveholders has yet voluntarily abolished slavery. In no country 
where it prevailed, has rural slavery ceased, until the price of pro- 
ductions raised by slave labour has fallen so low as to leave no profit 
to the slave-owner.” That is to say, the religious motive was more 
than counterbalanced by the favour of a public opinion which was 


inspired by material interests. 

It would have been enough for Mr. Mill’s purpose to stop at the 
position that religion has been powerful in producing certain great 
effects on human conduct, “ not by its intrinsic force, but because it 
has wielded the additional and more mighty power of public 
opinion.” All that he has to show is that religious sanctions work 
only when aided by public opinion. But in one passage he seems to 
favour the questionable opinion that religious sanctions are not the 
operative part of the matter. 


‘*Rewards and punishments postponed to that distance of time, and never 
seen by the eye, are not calculated, even when infinite and eternal, to have, on 
ordinary minds, a very powerful effect in opposition to strong temptation. 
Their remoteness alone is a prodigious deduction from their efficacy, on such 
minds as those which most require the restraint of punishment. A still greater 
abatement is their uncertainty, which belongs to them from the very nature of 
the case: for rewards and punishments administered after death, must be 
awarded not definitely to particular actions, but on a general survey of the 
person’s whole life, and he easily persuades himself that whatever may have 
been his peccadilloes, there will be a balance in his favour at the last. All 
positive religions aid this self-delusion. Bad religions teach that divine ven- 
geance may be bought off, by offerings, or personal abasement; the better 
religions, not to drive sinners to despair, dwell so much on the divine mercy, 
that hardly any one is compelled to think himself irrevocably condemned. The 
sole quality in these punishments which might seem calculated to make them 
efficacious, their overpowering magnitude, is itself a reason why nobody (except 
a hypochondriac here and there) ever really believes that he is in any very 
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serious danger of incurring them. Even the worst malefactor is hardly able to 
think that any crime he has had it in his power to commit, any evil he can have 
inflicted in this short space of existence, can have deserved torture extending 
through an eternity. Accordingly religious writers and preachers are never 
tired of complaining how little effect religious motives have on men’s lives and 
conduct, notwithstanding the tremendous penalties denounced ” (pp. 89—90). 


There is much wholesome truth in this. Religious motives are 
undoubtedly immeasurably less effectual than it is the fashion for 
preachers to assert in their arguments with sceptics. But the above 
passage seems to allege more than is necessary. I think it 
would be very hard to show that religious motives, however derived 
and shaped, have in a general way little effect. Nor is that of the 
essence of the question. The question is whether motives dis- 
sociated from religion, and ‘solely dependent for their force on 
social authority, early education, and public opinion, would suffice to 
prompt good conduct, as effectually—whether that be little or much— 
as motives not thus dissociated from religion. It perhaps gives an 
equivocal help towards an affirmative answer, to disparage the 
potency of religious motives; because experience shows this potency 
to be not inconsiderable, though we believe it to be derivative. In 
short, Mr. Mill’s account of the existing state of feeling about the 
religious sanctions is not so obviously and unqualifiedly true, 
that an opponent may not be able to make its questionableness a 
means of evading the central issue. That issue is whether public 
opinion could not avail to enforce morality without supernatural 
sanctions. Do we not best answer this, not by asserting the nullity 
of such sanctions, which is very doubtful as matter of fact, but by 
showing that their efficaciousness costs in other ways more than it is 
worth ? 


Mr. Mill next considers this objection—that though human 
motives may be sufficient to make moral rules obeyed, yet were it 
not for the religious idea we should not have had the moral rules 
themselves. This is one of those arguments which the official 
apologists resort to, not out of the fulness of their own historical 
knowledge, or because they have any evidence that their allegation 
is at all true, but because they know how difficult it will be for their 
opponents to prove that it is false. In such cases it is enough to 
meet them by a direct traverse, throwing the burden of proof 
upon them. What moral rule do we possess which cannot be found 
to have had an existence independent of its association with religion ? 
And this even if its power in the world be proved to be due to its 
having been adopted by some religion? Mr. Mill does not meet the 
objection in this way. He partially admits the fact, and then 
endeavours to turn it. The admission is of a very unstable and 
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doubtful kind. “I grant that some of the precepts of Christ as 
exhibited in the Gospels—rising far above the Paulism which is the 
foundation of ordinary Christianity—carry some kinds of moral 
goodness to a greater height than had ever been attained before, 
though much even of what is supposed to be peculiar to them is 
equalled in the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, which we have no 
ground for believing to have been in any way indebted to Chris- 
tianity ” (pp. 97—8). 

After this not very firm treatment of the proposition that we owe 
to religion the moral rules which everybody agrees that it would be 
desirable to preserve, Mr. Mill proceeds to argue the consequence of 
the admission. Even if it be true that religion has given us the 
moral rules, he maintains that the highest moralities which we owe 
to Christ, for instance, “are surely in sufficient harmony with the 
intellect and feelings of every good man or woman, to be in no 
danger of being let go, after having been once acknowledged as the 
creed of the best and foremost portion of our species. There will be, 
as there have been, shortcomings enough for a long time to come in 
acting on them; but that they should be forgotten, or cease to be 
operative on the human conscience, while human beings remain culti- 
vated or civilised, may be pronounced once for all impossible ” (p. 99). 

One could perhaps wish that the line of argument which is 
suggested here had been rather more laboured. For if anybody 
chooses to maintain that we are expecting the effect to follow after 
we have withdrawn the cause, this position is at first sight a 
plausible one enough. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, for example, says of 
a sense of duty which is justified by a certain form of religion, that 
“if the belief should ever fail, the sense of duty which grows out of 
it would die by degrees,” and he warns people who are inclined to 
think otherwise, that “though custom makes some duties so easy to 
some people that they are discharged as a matter of course, there are 
others which it is extremely difficult to discharge at all; and that 
obvious immediate self-interest, in its narrowest shape, is constantly 
eating away the edges of morality, and would destroy it if it had not 
something deeper for its support than an historical or physiological 
explanation.” 

The answer to this kind of view is that it overlooks the persistent 
tendency of moral truths to take a permanent place in character, 
which in time becomes quite independent of the conditions that 
first opened a way for them into men’s minds. Such a tendency is 
explained by the accumulated strength of habit; by the fitness of 
these moral truths to the circumstances of life; and by their har- 
mony, as Mr. Mill expresses it, with the intellect and feelings of 
every good man or woman. Kant talks of the process which exalts 
“a social consent that had been pathologically extorted from the 
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mere necessities of situation into a moral union.” An analogous 
process transforms the base of moral ideas. It exalts them from the 
superstitions of their origin into rational truths finally built into the 
higher types of human nature. It is untrue that self-interest is 
always eating away the edges of morality. On the contrary, the 
history of civilisation shows morality offering a surface that is con- 
tinually growing more and more indurated against the tooth of self- 
interest. Civilisation has been brought to its present point by a 
gradually increasing preponderance of the moral over the purely 
egoistic impulses. This is plainly one of the most important 
sides of what we mean by social progress. We have no better 
ground for assuming a spontaneous tendency towards retrogression 
in a moral type that has once definitely established itself, than we 
have for assuming the corresponding tendency in the type of a 
physical species that has once acquired its definite marks. Nor 
would it be true, in presence of these considerations, to say that we 
who expect strongly altruistic morality to survive after being divorced 
from the religious system which first made a gospel of it, shall be 
expecting an effect after removing the cause. The religious system 
may have been the cause of the spread of altruistic habit, and its 
confirmation among human impulses. But that habit itself becomes 
in time a new cause ; a new ground and antecedent for its own per- 
sistency. This shortly indicates the fuller answer that is to be made 
to those who urge that by tampering with religion you are knocking 
away the only props of the morality that was first practised in asso- 
ciation with it. And we may add, in fine, that whatever may have 
been the original debt of morality to religion, it can by no means 
exceed the subsequent debt of religion to morality. ‘One of the 
hardest burdens,” as Mr. Mill says, “laid upon the other good 
influences of human nature has been that of improving religion 
itself” (p. 75). Or, as it has been expressed, “The history of the 
civilisation of the earth is the history of the civilisation of Olympus.” 


The second and third questions of the essay are both answered by 
Mr. Mill affirmatively. Religion is of value to the individual, 
improving and satisfying man’s nature, apart from its influence on 
society asa whole. And, secondly, these benefits of religion may be 
attained without travelling beyond the boundaries of human exist- 
ence. The general conclusion of the second essay is that the sense 
of unity with mankind and a deep feeling for the general good may 
be cultivated into a sentiment and a principle which would fulfil the 
functions of religion better than any form whatever of super- 
naturalism. “It is not only entitled to be called a religion; it 
is a better religion than any of those which are ordinarily called by 
that title” (p. 110). The reasons given for the latter proposition 
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are, first, that such a sentiment would be disinterested, whereas 
supernatural religion is bound up with interested fears and hopes. 
Second, that it involves no torpidity nor twist in either intellectual 
or moral faculties, such as is inseparable from the acceptance of any 
known form of supernatural religion. 

A serious drawback to the value of this otherwise most weighty essay 
is that we are unable to find in it a true or even a consistent account 
of what Religion is. Mr. Mill considers religion to be the expression:__ 
of the same cravings as those which inspire Poetry: the cravings for 
‘‘ideal conceptions grander and more beautiful than we see realised 
in the prose of human life.” The distinction between poetry and 
religion is that religion is the product of a yearning to know 
“whether these imaginative conceptions have realities answering 
to them in some other world than ours.” Now I find myself unable 
to derive from the pages in which these remarks occur, taken in 
conjunction with the remainder of the essay, a clear and firm idea of 
what the writer took to be the essence of religion. Here, as we 
have seen, he apparently mentions it as an essential and permanent 
element in religion as distinct from poetry, that it is concerned with 
actual or supposed realities “in some other world than ours.” This 
qualification is obviously of vital moment. Yet at p. 109 it dis- 
appears, and we are only told that “the essence of religion is the 
strong and earnest direction of the emotions and desires towards an 
ideal object, recognised as of the highest excellence, and rightfully 
paramount over all selfish objects of desire.” But is this ideal 
object to be looked for in other worlds than ours? It would seem 
not, because the very gist of all this part of the essay is that “the 
idealisation of our earthly life is capable of supplying a poetry, and, 
in the best sense of the word, a religion, equally fitted to exalt the 
feelings and still better calculated to ennoble the conduct, than any 
belief respecting the unseen powers.’ To this we utter a fervent 
Amen; but then what has become of that definition of religion 
which marked its scope “in some other world than ours”? Another 
striking passage in the same way places the region of the religious 
imagination in the land of the unseen and unknowable :— 


‘‘ Human existence is girt round with mystery: the narrow region of our 
experience is a small island in the midst of a boundless sea, which at once awes 
our feelings and stimulates our imagination by its vastness and its obscurity. 
To add to the mystery, the domain of our earthly existence is not only an island 
in infinite space, but also in infinite time. The past and the future are alike 
shrouded from us: we neither know the origin of anything which is, nor its 
final destination. If we feel deeply interested in knowing that there are myriads 
of worlds at an immeasurable, and to our faculties inconceivable, distance from 
us in space; if we are eager to discover what little we can about these worlds, 
and when we cannot know what they are, can never satiate ourselves with 
speculating on what they may be; is it not a matter of far deeper interest to 
us to learn, or even to conjecture, from whence came this nearer world which 
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we inhabit ; what cause or agency made it what it is, and on what powers de- 
pend its future fate? Who would not desire this more ardently than any other 
conceivable knowledge, so long as there appeared the slightest hope of attaining 
it? What would not one give for any credible tidings from that mysterious 
region, any glimpse into it which might enable us to see the smallest light 
through its darkness, especially any theory of it which we could believe, and 
which represented it as tenanted by a benignant and not a hostile influence ? 
But since we are able to penetrate into that region with the imagination only, 
assisted by specious but inconclusive analogies derived from human agency and 
design, imagination is free to fill up the vacancy with the imagery most con- 
genial to itself; sublime and elevating if it be a lofty imagination, low and 
mean if it be a grovelling one” (pp. 102—3). 


In view of such a conception as this, whether right or not, the 
Religion of Duty lacks a vital mark of religion, and cannot be 
regarded as more than a highly poetised morality. 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is surely in the worst degree 
inconvenient and confusing to pass from one sense of the word to 
another, and silently to relegate what was first declared to be of the 
essence, to the region of the separable accident. To speak a little 
more at large—is it clear that we can extract from the sentences of 
Mr. Mill such a comprehensive and penetrating notion of religion 
as shall at once take in these two states of mind—one of them 
yearning after knowledge of some other world than ours, the other 
satisfied with some ideal object, of which we only may ask that it 
shall be of the highest excellence and paramount over all selfish 
objects of desire ? 

In what he says of the essence of religion being the strong and 
earnest direction of the emotions and desires towards an object of 
that kind, is he not being drawn by that passion of his for seizing 
above all else the ethical aspects of things human or divine, into 
leaving out those vital elements of religion which are not and never 
can be reducible to ethical expression? In the Autobiography (p. 46) 
he declares the principal worth of all religions whatever to be consti- 
tuted by their possession of “an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, 
to which men habitually refer as the guide of their conscience,” 
Undoubtedly this is the principal worth of religion, from the point 
of view of the moralist, that it should guide conscience, that it 
should direct emotions and desires towards highly excellent ends, 
that it should tend to subordinate egoism to altruism. Religion, like 
everything else, may be moral or immoral. But morality is not of 
the essence of religion ; is not its vital or constitutive element ; does 
not give us the secret of its deep attachments in the human heart. 
Religion is not in any way the outcome of the moral part of us; it is 
at its root wholly unconnected with principles of conduct; it has its 
rise in a sphere of feeling as absolutely independent of all our moral 
relations, as a poem like Shelley’s Sky/ark is independent of them, or 
a piece of ineflable heart-searching melody by Beethoven or Handel. 
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Why is it that in reading the religious compositions of the eighteenth 
century (always excepting certain pages of Rousseau) we all feel 
that the breath of religious sentiment has never passed over them ? 
In all these books the morality of religion seems to quench that 
spirituality which is its true essence. The characteristic deliverances 
of the religious emotions are not to be described in terms of ethics. 
Take the Imitatio, and read that in the light of a guide to conscience, 
or a direction to an object of the highest excellence, or an exaltation 
of altruism over egoism. Is not to do this to lose the whole soul of 
those divine musings, that ethereal meditation, those soft-glowing 
ecstasies, that passion of contemplation by the inmost.eye? To put 
the matter shortly, what are we to say is the note of Holiness as 
something beyond and apart from Virtue ? 


Before leaving the second essay, I should like to make some 
observations on a rather remarkable parenthesis which it contains. 
After expanding the proposition that there never can be any conflict 
between truth and utility, Mr. Mill proceeds to assert a very 
important qualification of this proposition. 

** It is not enough,” he says, **to aver, in general terms, that there never can 
be any conflict between truth and utility; that if religion be false, nothing but 
good can be the consequence of rejecting it. For, though the knowledge of 
every positive truth is an useful acquisition, this doctrine cannot without reser- 
vation be applied to negative truth. When the only truth ascertainable is that 
nothing can be known, we do not, by this knowledge, gain any new fact by 
which to guide ourselves; we are, at best, only disabused of our trust in some 
former guide-mark, which, though itself fallacious, may have pointed in the 
same direction with the best indications we have, and if it happens to be more 


conspicuous and legible, may have kept us right when they might have been 
overlooked”? (p. 73). 


The distinction between positive and negative truths, although a 
real and important one, is surely here pressed too hard. If it be 
true that nothing can be known in a given direction in which men 
have been accustomed both to search for knowledge and to persuade 
themselves that they have found it, then to ascertain that is a new 
fact by which to guide ourselves. To become “ disabused of our 
trust in some former guide-mark” is the first condition of curiosity 
and energy in seeking guide-marks which shall be more worthy of 
trust. Or, to borrow Mr. Mill’s own phrases, “ a frank recognition 
that certain subjects are inaccessible to our faculties” —and this is a 
negative truth, if ever there was one—is the first step towards the 
positive process of “strengthening and enlarging those other sources 
of virtue and happiness which stand in no need of the support or 
sanction of supernatural beliefs and inducements.” It is true that 
the positive propositions of supernatural religions do now and then 
point in the same direction with the best indications we have. But 
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then it is alleged by unbelievers that such religions on the whole 
have the effect of enervating the reasoning faculties, of engendering 
vicious habits of spiritual self-indulgence, of encouraging intellectual 
and moral sophistication. If this be so, then the mere negation of 
them will do less harm than good. 

This is made the more clear by two considerations. First, the 
beneficial moral tendencies which are associated with certain theolo- 
gical propositions, lie in the nature of things. They possess an 
independent fitness. This fitness and conformity to circumstance 
may be trusted to keep such tendencies alive after the theological 
association has ceased to be defensible. The assertion of mere 
negative truths leaves the way all the more open for these natural 
fitnesses to disclose themselves, and for the substitution of the 
strong defence of reality instead of the weak defence of superstition. 
And let us add, if this argument be not admitted, that if there may 
have been at first some support for useful truths in their association 
with theological beliefs, there is this set-off; namely, that in propor- 
tion as the theological beliefs become untenable, there is a risk of 
the useful truths being involved in the same ruin. The connection 
between the two was therefore from the first of equivocal utility, 
if we only take a sufficiently ample survey to comprehend the 
bearings of the connection from beginning to end. The second 
consideration is this. Though the guide-mark may have pointed in 
the right direction—towards charity, humility, brotherly love, and 
so forth—and in so far may have been useful, yet the motives which 
prompted men in accepting its authority, may be so debilitating, 
retarding, distorting, as to more than counterbalance the advantage 
of occasional and partial rightness of direction. In that case, even 
mere negation is the removal of something which happens to have 
the advantage of confirming rational conclusions in one or two 
directions, while it has the fundamental disadvantage of weakening 
rational habits of thinking. 

This seems to be the answer to another sentence of Mr. Mill’s 
in the same passage. He pronounces it “‘ perfectly conceivable that 
religion may be morally useful without being intellectually sustain- 
able.” This is a truly remarkable sentence considering its author- 
ship. For one thing, it is ambiguous. Does it mean that religion 
may be morally useful to the man who knows it to be intellectually 
indefensible? Or only to people who are not yet alive to its want 
of intellectual foundation? Does it mean that a creed may be 
morally beneficial to us, after we have discerned that it is untrue? 
Or that, in spite of its being untrue, it may be morally beneficial to 
other persons who have not found out how little true it is ? 

If the meaning be the latter, the proposition is expressed in a 
misleading way, because then the religion is intellectually sustain- 
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able in the minds of those to whom it is morally useful. The 
sentence ought in such a case to run, that religion may be morally 
useful to some persons, even without being intellectually sustainable 
to other persons. The tendency of such a proposition is undoubtedly 
towards maxims of reserve, conformity, and compromise. Because if 
there are still societies and portions of society in such a condition 
as to receive moral advantage from an untrue religion, a serious 
man would certainly think twice before by conduct or speech doing. 
anything to weaken its utility. A phrase in the next part of the 
sentence, however, perhaps makes it probable that Mr. Mill did not 
mean this, but that a religion might be morally useful to a man 
* after he had ceased to believe it true. There is even in that sense 
something misleading in such a way of stating an undeniable fact. 
For instance, it might be said that Christianity remains morally 
useful to men, after they have ceased to believe in its supernatural 
pretensions. But if we consider what we mean by such a state- 
ment, it is this; that we may still find usefulness in certain of the 
Christian moralities which are intellectually sustainable, even after re- 
pudiating certain other parts of the scheme which are not intellectually 
sustainable. In other words, some of the moral truths that have 
been associated with a religion remain useful, after the intellectual 
base has been changed. But then they only remain useful because, 
and in so fur as, they are true. This surely is very different in 
significance and intention from the bald and crude proposition that 
a religion may be morally useful after it has ceased to be intellec- 
tually sustainable. Whatever may be the force of these criticisms, it 
must at any rate be counted extremely unfortunate that Mr. Mill 
should have enunciated in this indeterminate and unqualified form a 
proposition so important, so complex, so dependent for whatever 
truth it may contain upon a number of indispensable qualifications. 
As it stands the passage is fatally well fitted—though assuredly 
without any such design in the mind of the author—to justify all 
those conformities, compliances, economies, and accommodations, that 
men are naturally so ready to practise, partly because they are 
unwilling to face the untold discomforts of dissent, partly from a more 
creditable reluctance to do anything to shake the foundations of a 
fabric in which good men and women still find spiritual shelter. 

The general conclusions of the second essay, then, are that the 
religion of duty is capable of fulfilling the functions of religion 
better than any form whatever of supernaturalism. The third essay, 
strange to say, is on its most important side a qualified rehabili- 
tation of supernatural hypotheses. 


The essay on Theism has both a negative and a positive aspect. 


It overthrows some of the most commonly defended arguments in 
VOL. XVII., N.3. I 
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favour of a benevolent and omnipotent Creator of the universe, of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a miraculously accredited revelation. 
On this side of the treatise we have nothing to say. Its positive or 
reconstructive side is much more important. The reconstruction, it 
is true, results in a very modest and unsubstantial fabric. The 
principles, however, on which the foundations of this very unpre- 
tending edifice of belief are laid, are capable of supporting much 
more elaborate structures. Shortly put, the central or fundamental 
conclusions are these. 

To deny that there is any. evidence on either side in the question 
of the existence of a Deity, is a form of atheism not less inconsistent 
with a rational attitude in a thinking mind, than the dogmatic - 
denial of his existence. There is evidence, amounting to one of the 
lower degrees of probability, that the present order of the universe 
has been devised by an Intelligent Mind. Such evidence is found in 
the adaptations to be observed in Nature; in the nice and intricate 
combinations of vegetable and animal life, showing a connection 
through causation between the origin of the arrangements of nature 
and the ends they fulfil. 

The same evidences in nature lead us to suppose that the author of 
the Kosmos worked under limitations. He is not omnipotent, but is 
obliged to adapt himself to conditions independent of his will, and to 
reach his ends by such devices and arrangements as these conditions 
permit. 

The appearances in nature which make it in a low degree probable 
that there is a Creator of limited power, furnish a certain amount of 
justification for the inference that benevolence is one of his attributes. 
There are many signs that pleasure is agreeable to him, and few or 
none that pain is so. 

As we do not know the limits either of the power or the goodness 
of the Creator, whose existence is in a low degree probable, there is 
room to hope that he may be both powerful enough and good 
enough to grant us the gift of immortality, or life after bodily disso- 
lution, provided that gift should seem to him to be likely to do us 
any good. 

Finally, “ Considering that the order of nature affords some 
evidence of the reality of a Creator, and of his bearing goodwill to 
his creatures, though not of its being the sole prompter of his conduct 
towards them: considering, again, that all the evidence of his exist- 
ence is evidence also that he is not all-powerful, and considering that 
in our ignorance of the limits of his power we cannot positively 
decide that he was able to provide for us by the original plan of 
Creation all the good which it entered into his intentions to bestow 
upon us, or even to bestow any part of it at any earlier period than 
that at which we actually received it—considering these things, when 
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we consider further that a gift, extremely precious, came to us which 
though facilitated was not apparently necessitated by what had gone 
before, but was due, as far as appearances go, te the peculiar mental 
and moral endowments of one man, and that man openly proclaimed 
that it did not come from himself but from God through him,—then 
we are entitled te say that there is nothing so inherently impossible 
or absolutely incredible in this supposition, as to preclude any one 
from hoping that it may perhaps be true.” 

In making some observations on this remarkable scheme of proba- 
bilities and potentialities, I shall begin with the position assigned by 
Mr. Mill to Christianity. The reader will bear in mind that the 
objections which I feel to this position, lie only as against an avow- 
edly positive and scientific thinker such as Mr. Mill was, and neither 
have, nor are meant to have, any force against the transcendentalist 
or the mystic. 

Firstly, we have to consider the following position: that “to the 
conception of the rational sceptic it remains a possibility that Christ 
actually was what he supposed himself to be . . . a man charged 
with a special, express, and unique commission from God to lead 
mankind to truth and virtue” (p. 255). Now whether this is a 
possibility in the abstract, we are not here called upon to discuss. 
The question which interests us is whether the acceptance of such a 
possibility is reconcilable with that positive or scientific conception 
of the movement of human society and the development of human 
nature which Mr. Mill himself was the first to propagate and 
partially popularise in this country. Was the commission with 
which God charged Christ, special, express, and unique, in any sense 
which would not apply equally well to all other conspicuous moral 
reformers, from Socrates and Confucius downwards? If it was not, 
surely Mr. Mill, for the first time in the work of his whole life, is 
doing nothing less than trifling with words. And if it was, if on a 
given occasion God specially and expressly conferred upon a certain 
personage gifts which would not and could not have devolved upon 
him in the undisturbed course of ordinary cause and effect, then 
what becomes of sociology and the science of history? For no 
theist can believe in the possibility of a science of social develop- 
ment, or in there being scientific laws of ethnological growth, if he 
believes also that a most critical and important step in that develop- 
ment was due to special, express, and unique intervention on the 
part of the Supreme Being. This very obvious line of objection, 
however, would seem to be accepted by Mr. Mill himself, for twenty 
pages further back we find the following passage :— 

“ Let it be remembered also that the goodness of God affords no 
presumption in favour of a deviation from his general system of 
government, unless the good purpose could not have been attained 

I 2 
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without deviation. If God intended that mankind should receive 
Christianity or any other gift, it would have agreed better with all 
that we know of his government to have made provision in the scheme 
of creation for its arising at the appointed time by natural develop- 
ment ; which, let it be added, all the knowledge we now possess concerning 
the history of the human mind, tends to the conclusion that tt actually 
did” (p. 286). 

But then, if this be so, what kind of meaning are we to attach to 
the emphatic words of the passage we are discussing—“ special, 
express, and unique”? If they hint that Christ was charged with 
a mission in a sense in which Socrates or Confucius,—yes, or any 
other opener of the human mind, intellectual as well as moral, an 
Aristotle, or a Descartes, or a Newton,—was not charged with a mission, 
then there was a deviation from the general system of the govern- 
ment of the world. If, on the contrary, there was no deviation, then 
to speak of the transaction as even potentially special, express, and 
unique is illusory. And considering the use which is sure to be made 
of such an account of the matter, we will add, it is not only illusory 
but directly and practically injurious. We are not now contend- 
ing with theologians, but with a positive thinker, if ever there was 
one. Ifa person has once grasped the conception that the phe- 
nomena of human nature are as much reducible to general laws as 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies—and the writer of the sixth 
book of the System of Logic would hardly have conceded the name of 
“rational” sceptic to any one falling short of this atmount of 
scientific belief—I am unable to conceive how such a person can 
admit the possibility of Christ’s mission being special or express, any 
more readily than the possibility of the sun having stood still at the 
command of Joshua in the valley of Ajalon. If “all the knowledge 
we now possess concerning the history of the human mind tends to 
the conclusion that Christianity arose at the appointed time by 
natural development ’’—(in what sense, by the way, can the time 
have been appointed ?)—then is it not worse than futile to dwell on 
the possibility of its having arisen otherwise than by natural develop- 
ment, specially, expressly, and uniquely ? 

Let us turn to another passage in which there is the same singular 
uncertainty of note. After enumerating certain considerations about 
the reality of a Creator, the limitation of his powers, and so forth, 
Mr. Mill says :—‘‘ When we consider further that a gift [namely 
the moralities enunciated by Christ], extremely precious, came to 
us which though facilitated was not apparently necessitated by 
what had gone before, but was due, as far as appearances go, to the 
peculiar mental and moral endowments of one man, and that man 
openly proclaimed that it did not come from himself but from God 
through him, then we are entitled to say that there is nothing so 
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inherently impossible or absolutely incredible in this supposition as 
to preclude any one from hoping that it may perhaps be true.” 
(p. 240). We may note, in passing, how perplexing it is that Mr. 
Mill should have thought it worth while to refer to Christ’s own 
ascription of his discourse to God, when in the next sentence he 
reminds us that ‘in pre-scientific times men always supposed that 
any unusual faculties which came to them, they knew not how, were 
an inspiration from God,” and declines to attach “any evidentiary 
value even to the testimony of Christ on such a subject.” Whether 
strictly evidentiary or not, he clearly wished value of some kind or 
other to be attached to Christ’s claim to be divinely inspired, or else 
he would not have enumerated it among the grounds of rational 
hope that the gift of revelation may perhaps be true. Though Hope 
may exist upon less substantial nutriment in the way of evidence 
than Belief, yet Mr. Mill did not intend it in this case to live upon 
air. And Christ’s own account of the origin of his gift is unmis- 
takably designed both here and also at p. 255, already quoted, to 
count for something in the mind of any one who is anxious to hope 
after the authenticity of Christ’s credentials. And this, though we 
are told at the same time that in pre-scientific ages men always did 
what Christ did, in attributing to God any unusual faculties of their 
own. 

Apart from this, however, we are perplexed as to the purport of the 
proposition in the above extract, that what the writer justly calls the 
extremely precious gift of Christ’s moral sayings and the impressive- 
ness of his character, “ though facilitated, was not apparently necessitated 
by what had gone before, but was due to the peculiar mental and 
moral endowments of one man.” But we have been already told 
(p. 236) that all the knowledge we now possess concerning the 
history of the human mind tends to the conclusion that the gift of 
Christianity arose “by natural development.” Then, if so, what are 
we to understand by the proposition that it was facilitated but not 
apparently necessitated by antecedent conditions ? What other idea of 
natural development can a scientific thinker have, than one which con- 
nects a consequent by way of necessity with its antecedents ? And what 
other idea of a phenomenon being necessitated can a scientific 
thinker have, than that it arose by natural development? In short was 
the appearance of Christ in the world, and was his type of character, 
free from necessary connection with what had gone before, in any 
sense in which we might not say with equal truth that the 
appearance and the character of Socrates, or the appearance and 
character of Descartes, were free from such necessary connection ? 
Was it so, or not? If it was, what becomes of natural development ‘ 
If it was not, what is the significance of the distinction between 
necessity and facility? The effect and purport, not only of this 
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distinction, but of the whole passage in which it oceurs (p. 240), are 
to encourage the believer to hope that the account of Christianity as 
in some degree due to a supernatural interposition of some kind is a 
true account. I am not now denying the propriety of this encour- 
agement, nor stating any opinion as to the grounds for it: I am 
only insisting how profoundly irreconcilable it is with the scientific 
principles which Mr. Mill inculcated, and with passages in the very 
volume before us. 

And let us make one or two remarks with reference to those 
“peculiar mental and moral endowments” on which Mr. Mill lays 
so much stress. No fair-mmded man, most certainly not the pre- 
sent writer, can feel any inclination to disparage these in themselves, 
provided they are not made the basis of conclusions that are too wide 
for them to bear. 


‘* Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism,” Mr. Mill 
says, ‘‘ Christ is still left; a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors 
than all his followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his personal 
teaching. It is of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not 
historical, and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been super- 
added by the tradition of his followers. The tradition of followers suffices to 
insert any number of marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles which he 
is reputed to have wrought. But who among his disciples or among their 
proselytes was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imagining 
the life and character revealed in the Gospels? .... About the life and 
sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal originality eombined with pro- 
fundity of insight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific 
precision where something very different was aimed at, must place the Prophet 
of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief in his inspira- 
tion, in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species 
can boast. When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer, and martyr to that mission, who ever 
existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching 
on this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity; nor, even now, 
would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve our life ” (p. 264). 


From all this few persons will feel inclined seriously to dissent, if 
only we can be sure that we precisely seize the sense in which Mr. 
Mill means it to be taken. Few persons can be seriously disposed 
to deny the claims of the Prophet of Nazareth to a place in the very 
first rank of sublime benefactors of mankind. But it will seem a 
matter of regret to those who are accustomed to the precision of Mr. 
Mill’s other writings, that he did not here too suggest the proper 
limitations. They are in this case all the more needful, because 
common opinion and belief is already drawn by a variety of most 
powerful forces to exaggerate the beauty and worth of the character 
of the central figure in the Christian scheme. Mr. Mill cannot be 
held responsible for the interpretation which may be unjustly 
foisted upon his written words. At the same time it would have 
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been well, and what is more, it would only have been consistent with 
his usual practice, if he had guarded himself against misunder- 
standings which he could hardly fail to foresee. It is an invidious 
thing even to seem to disparage a lovely and noble character, but 
Mr. Mill’s excessive panegyric is so sure to be abused, that in common 
honesty a critic is bound to hint at some warnings against such an 
abuse. In the first place, the attempt to separate the noble morali- 
ties which may be selected from the Gospels from all the men who 
had gone before Christ or who gathered round him is thoroughly 
unhistoric. There is not one of the ethical maxims mentioned by 
Mr. Mill (p. 98) as the imperishable gifts of Christ, which is not in 
substance to be found before his time. Readers receive so many 
shocks to their faith in these days that the impression of any one of 
them seldom lasts more than a few weeks. Perhaps therefore they 
have had ample time to forget a shock they received seven years ago. 
A learned scholar then showed them that the sublimest dicta of the 
Gospels found exact parallels in the Talmud, and warned them that 
to assume that the Talmud borrowed from the New Testament would 
be like assuming that Sanskrit sprang from Latin, or that French 
was developed from the Norman words found in English. And the 
wider our knowledge extends, the fainter become the claims made 
for the Gospel moralities as original, new, or exceptionally profound 
in insight. The whole mental atmosphere was charged with these 
moralities. The spirituality of the Judaism of the age in which 
Christ appeared was fully as high among the better sort, as Christ 
ever succeeded in making it. Can we forget, it has been justly 
asked, the summary of religion given by Micah, to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with God? “The Jewish syna- 
gogues have probably varied in religious attainments as much as 
Christian churches ; but there is no ostensible reason to think that 
they are indebted to Jesus for any of their spirituality ; while osten- 
sibly Jesus must have learnt from them. Rather, they and we and 
all the world learn from one another and from Time, a richer and 
richer experience accumulating, while many hearts seek their common 
Father ” (F. W. Newman). 

Apart from the positive historic evidence against the exalted and 
absolute isolation in which Mr. Mill insists upon placing the Prophet 
of Nazareth, is it not contrary to our whole experience that there 
should be any such prodigious distance in the capacity for noble 
feeling between a moral teacher drawing souls after him, and the 
best of those who are so drawn; between a great master in moral 
things and the best of his followers? Those whose hearts were 
touched by his teaching, so that they gave up all and followed him, 
must already have had within them the stir of the same aspiration 
to which he had the gift of imparting such pathetic and attaching 
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expression. The Corinthian vine-dresser, who after reading the 
Gorgias was so mastered by admiration that he forsook his fields and 
his vines and fared to Athens and besought Plato to be his teacher, 
must already have had alive within him the love of virtue for its 
own sake, before Plato’s words thus quickened the germ. 

Secondly, the moralities are admitted to be imperfect. We may 
have the satisfaction of quoting Mr. Mill’s own words about the say- 
ings of Christ, that “they contain and were only meant to contain 
part of the truth ; many essential elements of the highest morality are 
not provided for nor attempted to be provided for” (Liberty, p. 91). 
“Other ethics,” he says, ‘than any which can be evolved from 
exclusively Christian sources, must exist side by side with Chris- 
tian ethics to produce the moral regeneration of mankind ” 
(ib. 92). ‘Even the Christ of the Gospels,’ he says in the 
second of the essays before us (p. 111), ‘holds out the direct pro- 
mise of reward from heaven as a primary inducement to the noble 
and beautiful beneticence towards our fellow-creatures which he so 
impressively inculcates. This is a radical inferiority of the best 
supernatural religions, compared with the Religion of Humanity.” 
I will not say that passages like these are logically irreconcilable 
with the proposition that it would not be easy to find ‘a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete, 
than to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve our life” 
(p. 255). But at least such passages make an enormous deduction 
from the significance of that proposition. And so also do they make 
an enormous deduction from the value of the possibility of a special, 
express, and unique mission to lead mankind to truth and virtue— 
truth and virtue, mark, with ‘‘ many essential elements of the highest 
morality not provided for nor attempted to be provided for.” 

Thirdly, this unconditioned exaltation of the Christ of the Gospels 
as “the pattern of perfection for humanity,” as “the ideal repre- 
sentative and guide,” and so forth, can only be possible to such a 
moralist as Mr. Mill was, or as any enlightened person of our day 
must be, by means of a process of selection and arbitrary rejection. 
We may, no doubt, and many of us do, construct an ideal figure 
ot if the sayings, the life, and the character of the great figure 
of the Gospel. Mr. Mill’s panegyric should remind us that we 
do ‘his only on condition of shutting our eyes to about one 
half of the portraits as drawn in the Gospels. I mean that not 
merely are some essential elements of the highest morality omitted, 
but that there are positive injunctions and positive traits recorded 
which must detract in the highest degree from the justice of an 
unqualified eulogium. Mr. Mill allows in one place (p. 98) that 
the noble moralities of Christ are “mixed with some poctical 
exaggerations and some maxims of which it is difficult to ascertain 
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the precise object.” This is far too moderate an account of the 
matter. There are sayings morally objectionable and superstitious 
in the highest degree, and we have no more right arbitrarily 
to shift the discredit of these on to the shoulders of the disciples or 
narrators, than we have to deny to them all possibility of credit for 
what is admirable. This, however, is a side of the argument which 
it would perhaps do more harm than good to press. Even an exces- 
sive admiration for a benign and nobly pitiful character is so 
attractive and so wholesome that one can have little satisfaction in 
searching for defective traits. That Mr. Mill should have com- 
mitted himself to a position which calls for this deprecatory with- 
drawal from the critic, is one of the puzzles and perplexities of the 
book. It is astonishing that he should not have seen that his 
conception of the character of the Prophet of Nazareth was moulded 
in obedience to his own subjective requirement in the way of 
ethical beauty, and could only be made to correspond with the 
objective picture in the Gospel record by means of an arbitrary 
suppression of some of the most remarkable sayings and striking 
traits. It is a process in fashion. Human experience has widened ; 
many narrow superstitions have dropped off; the notion of right 
and duty has been impregnated with new ingredients ; the ideal has 
changed. Then we proceed to the anachronism of fastening the 
new ideal on our favourite figures of antique days, without regard 
either to obvious historic conditions or to the plain and unmistakable 
letter of the antique record. ‘One of the hardest burdens,” as Mr. 
Mill says, “laid upon the other good influences of human nature, 
has been that of improving religion itself” (p. 75). Let us care- 
fully abstain then from falsifying the history of the development of 
human nature by imputing, either to the religion of the past, or to 
their founders, perfections of which it is historically impossible that 
either one or the other should have been possessed. Let us not 
assume that Christ was so infinitely “over the heads of his re- 
porters,” to use Mr. Arnold’s phrase, and then proceed to construct 
an arbitrary anthology of sayings, which we choose to accept as 
Christ’s on the strength of this assumption. It were surely more 
consonant with intelligence of method to content ourselves with 
tracing in Christ, as in the two or three other great teachers of the 
world who are not beneath him in psychagogic efficacy, such words 
and traits as touch our spiritual sense and fit in with the later and 
more mature perceptions of the modern time. And why should we 
not do this without fretting against discords in act or speech, which 
were only to be expected from the conditions; and still more with- 
out straining our own intelligence and coercing the record into 
yielding us a picture of transcendent and impossible faultlessness ? 
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Let us now proceed to examine the idea of an Intelligent 
Mind, working under conditions only partially modifiable, and 
animated by a certain measure of benevolence, Our first remark is 
upon the arbitrary character of the idea of limiting the Creator’s 
power. It is in this case an interpretation of the facts of the 
universe invented for the purpose of saving the Creator’s moral 
goodness. ‘Nor, then, can God,” says Plato, ‘‘since he is good, be 
the author of all things, as people commonly say, but only of a few 
of the things that occur to men; and for many things he is not 
responsible ; for far fewer are the goods of human life than its evils, 
and it is the good only that we are to set down to him; for the 
evil we must seek any cause rather than God.” Now if it is indis- 
pensable that we should think of the deity as clothed with attributes 
which are essential elements of human morality, this theory of him 
as partially responsible would in so far meet the difficulty. And in 
the next place, if it is indispensable that we should praise and 
worship the deity, clearly we must impute to him those moral quali- 
ties which we praise and admire in the best types of our own species. 
Mr. Mill has rendered no greater service to morals than by his 
denunciation, first, in a memorable declamatory passage in the 
volume on Hamilton, and now in many energetic passages in the 
volume before us, of the practice of offering homage and flattery to 
a person whom in the same liturgy we treat as having the most 
iniquitous of imaginable characters. If the deity is not good in 
the same sense as men are said to be good, then it is a depraving 
mockery to make morality consist in doing his will, and to chant 
litanies expressive of our deep sense how good he is. But it is con- 
ceivable that the world may have been created by a Being who is 
not good, not pitiful, not benevolent, not just; a Being no more 
entitled to our homage or worship, than Francesco Cenci was entitled 
to the filial piety of his unhappy children. Why not? Morality 
concerns the conduct and relations of human beings, and of them 
only. We cannot know, nor indeed does it seem easy to believe, 
that the principles which cover the facts of social relationship, must 
therefore be adequate to guide or explain the motions of a Demiurgus 
holding the universal ordering in the hollow of his hand. To 
insist on rejecting any theory of creation which forbids us to pre- 
dicate anything of the Creator in terms of morality, seems as 
unphilosophical as to insist on rejecting the evolutional theory of 
the origin of the human species on the ground that it robs man of 
his nobility and dignity. If anyone feels bound to praise and 
worship the Creator, he is bound to invest the object of his worship 
with praiseworthy attributes. But a philosopher is not bound to do 

anything except to explain the facts. Our first objection then to 


(1) Republic, bk. ii., p. 379: Ob dpa 6 Oed¢, K. 7. dr. 
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Mr. Mill’s permissive explanation of the facts by a limitation of 
creative power is that it springs from a sentiment which is out of 
place in an inquiry that pretends to be scientific. 

Paley admitted the possibility of the same kind of explanation on 
a different ground. ‘ Contrivance,” he said, “ by its very definition 
and nature, is the refuge of imperfection. Why resort to con- 
trivance where power is omnipotent?” He answered this by 
saying that it is only by the display of contrivance that the exist- 
ence, the agency, the wisdom of the Deity could be testified to his 
rational creatures. So ‘‘ God has been pleased to prescribe limits to his 
own power, and to work his ends within those limits.” ' The difference 
between Mr. Mill’s idea and Paley’s (both Paley and Mr. Mill are con- 
tent to rank it as a more or less plausible hypothesis) is that the latter 
hypothetically conceives God as voluntarily fixing bounds to his own 
power for the sake of proving his own existence to men, while the 
former hypothetically conceives him as struggling with intractable 
matter and its stubborn conditions. Mr. Mill’s idea is simply that of 
the Timeus, of which Mr. Grote’s account will suffice. ‘‘ The Demiurgus 
of Plato is not conceived as a Creator, but as a Constructor or Artist. 
. . . He represents provident intelligence or art, and beneficent pur- 
pose, contending with a force superior and irresistible, so as to 
improve it so far as it will allow itself to be improved. . . . The 
genesis of the Kosmos thus results from a combination of intelligent 
force with the original primordial Necessity, which was persuaded, 
and consented to have its irregular agency regularised up to a 
certain point, but no further. Beyond this limit the systematizing 
arrangements of the Demiurgus could not be carried; but all that is 
good or beautiful in the Kosmos was owing to them.” ” 

In short, each of these hypotheses is as arbitrary as the rest, and 
we are hardly to be blamed for having expected that the last word 
of the great positive thinker of our day would have been a warning 
to people to remember how arbitrary all such hypotheses must be, 


(1) Paley’s Natural Theology, ch. iii. The passage concludes thus :—“ As we have 
said, therefore, God prescribes limits to his power, that he may let in the exercise, and 
thereby exhibit demonstrations of his wisdom. For then, é.e. such laws and limita- 
tions being laid down, it is as though one Being should have fixed certain rules; 
and, if we may so speak, provided certain materials; and, afterwards, have committed 
to another Being, out of these materials, and in subordination to these rules, the task of 
drawing forth a creation; a supposition which evidently leaves room, and induces 
indeed « necessity, for contrivance. Nay, there may be many such agents, and many 
ranks of these. We do not advance this as a doctrine either of philosophy or of 
religion; but we say that the subject may safely be represented under this view ; 
because the Deity, acting himself by general laws, will have the same consequences 
upon our reasoning, as if he had prescribed these laws to another. It has been said 
that the problem of creation was, ‘ attraction and matter being given, to make a world 
out of them;’ and, as above explained, this statement perhaps does not convey a false 
idea.’ 

(2) Grote’s Plato, iii. pp. 248-9. 
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and a clear-voiced counsel to abandon them. And the surprise with 
which Mr. Mill’s countenance to such a hypothesis affects us, is all 
the greater because in an earlier passage he speaks of the evidence 
for it as “shadowy and unsubstantial.” He is doubtful even whether 
it can be called evidence at all (p. 117). 

Next, when we are told that such evidence as there is points to 
the arrangement of the present order of the universe by an Intelli- 
gent Mind, what are we to understand by an Intelligent Mind ? 
Surely this is to define the supernatural in terms of the natural, the 
Unknowable in terms of the Known. It is a sublimation of anthro- 
pomorphism, but it is essentially anthropomorphic. Mind is no 
individual and integral entity. It is an abstract term conveni- 
ently invented to describe a set of complex psychological energies. 
It comprehends reason, volition, appetite, affection, and as many sub- 
divisions as the ingenuity of psychologists may form. They do not 
call them material phenomena, but they are phenomena which we 
only find united in a material synthesis. No scientific psychologist 
can realise the occurrence of a mental operation without a corre- 
sponding change in nervous structure. In the case of the individual 
man, what scientific person seriously thinks that his mind (i.e. a set 
of complex energies) is something with an independent objective 
existence, external to his body? Mind is a general conception, an 
abstract idea, like motion or heat, and any one who ascribes to it the 
position of an independent entity, existing apart from the phenomenal 
conditions in which only we know it, has no right to laugh at Plato’s 
doctrine of archetypal Ideas. To talk of a Mind without a personality 
attached to it, as the framer of the Kosmos, is every bit as unmean- 
ing as it was in Pythagoras to fix on Number for the ruling power 
of the universe. And the moment you attempt to attach elements 
of personality to this mere name and empty abstraction, there is no 
reason why man should not forthwith proceed to make God after his 
own image. If you attach personality to this Intelligent Mind, it 
can only be a finer version of the rude anthropomorphism of the 
fetishist. If you do not, then the notion of a bare Mind or a bare 
Will busying itself over the Kosmos is to me as utterly without 
meaning, as the old theory of the universe being generated by 
Contradictories. It was scarcely worth while to forsake the jingle of 
the Athanasian Creed, if we are still to find ourselves invited to give 
a nominally intelligent adherence to another form of the Uncreate 
and Incomprehensible, the reasonable soul without human flesh 
subsisting. 

My second objection, then, to Mr. Mill’s probability of creation 
by an Intelligent Mind is that it implies the transformation 
of an abstract name for certain attributes of animals into a 
superhuman causative agency. And I will venture to lend authori- 
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tative support to this objection by a quotation from Mr. Mill him- 
self. ‘It would, no doubt,” he says in the work upon Hamilton, 
“be absurd to assume that our words exhaust the possibilities of 
Being. There may be innumerable modes of it which are inac- 
cessible to our faculties, and which consequently we are unable to 
name. But we ought not to speak of these modes of Being by any 
of the names we possess. These are all inapplicable, because they all 
stand for known modes of Being. We might invent new names for 
such unknown modes, but the new names would have no more 
meaning than the 2, y, s of Algebra. The only name we can give 
them which really expresses an attribute is the word Unknowable.”* 
It is impossible to contend that an impersonal Mind brooding over 
inorganic and rigidly conditioned Matter is a known mode of Being, 
and we have therefore no right to predicate anything of such a force 
—if it be a foree—except Unknowableness. 

Mr. Mill, however, finds some evidence for another attribute 
besides Intelligence in this supernatural Mind—namely a partial 
measure of Benevolence. If this be so, most of the tremendous 
indictment against Nature, which has been already quoted from the 
first essay, must assuredly be considered as cancelled and abandoned. 
“Tt does appear,” Mr. Mill now says, “that granting the existence 
of design, there is a preponderance of evidence that the Creator 
desired the pleasure of his creatures.” 


‘This is indicated by the fact that pleasure of one description or another is 
afforded by almost everything, the mere play of the faculties, physical and 
mental, being a never-ending source of pleasure, and even painful things 
giving pleasure by the satisfaction of curiosity and the agreeable sense of 
acquiring knowledge; and also that pleasure, when experienced, seems to 
result from the normal working of the machinery, while pain usually arises 
from some external interference with it, and resembles in each particular case 
the result of an accident. Even in cases when pain results, like pleasure, from 
the machinery itself, the appearances do not indicate that contrivance was 
brought into play purposely to produce pain: what is indicated is rather a 
clumsiness in the contrivance employed for some other purpose. The author 
of the machinery is no doubt accountable for having made it susceptible of 
pain; but this may have been a necessary condition of its susceptibility to 
pleasure ; a supposition which avails nothing on the theory of an Omnipotent 
Creator, but is an extremely probable one in the case of a contriver working 
under the limitation of inexorable laws and indestructible properties of matter. 
The susceptibility being conceded as a thing which did enter into design, the 
pain itself usually seems like a thing undesigned; a casual result of the 
collision of the organism with some outward force to which it was not intended 
to be exposed, and which, in many cases, provision is even made to hinder it 
from being exposed to. There is, therefore, much appearance that pleasure is 
agreeable to the Creator, while there is very little if any appearance that pain 
is so: and there is a certain amount of justification for inferring on grounds of 


Natural Theology alone, that benevolence is one of the attributes of the 
Oreator” (p. 191). 





(1) Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 14, 3rd edit. 
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What then becomes of the strength of the proposition that “even 
when Nature does not intend to kill, she inflicts the same tortures in 
apparent wantonness?” If anything shows contrivance, it would 
seem to be the arrangements for reproduction. Why should we allow 
that ‘there is very little if any appearance that pain is agreeable to 
the Creator,” who is supposed to have designed this contrivance, if 
the following lines be true :—“ In the clumsy provision which she 
[i.e. Nature] has made for that perpetual renewal of animal life, 
rendered necessary by the prompt termination she puts to it in every 
individual instance, no human being ever comes into the world but 
another human being is literally stretched on the rack for hours or 
days, not unfrequently issuing in death” (p. 30)? Nothing can be 
more arbitrary than this attribution of all the pains to Nature, and 
all the pleasure to the Demiurgus. How can we apply to the 
process of birth such propositions as that the pain arises from 
external interference with the normal working of the machinery, 
and resembles an accident; that the pain seems like a thing un- 
designed ; that it is a casual result of the collision of the organism 
with some outward force to which it was not intended to be exposed ? 
And the same difficulties arise in connection with some other 
functions and liabilities of the body, to which I will not more 
specially refer. Both in these and all other cases the partition of 
the phenomena of animal and vegetable life between Nature and 
an Intelligent Mind, between a tyrannic Zeus and a beneficent 
Prometheus, and the attribution of all the good to one, and all the 
ill to the other, is tainted with arbitrariness and anthropomorphism 
from beginning to end. It is irreconcilable with that idea of Nature 
as a vast unity, a Whole of continuous processes, which the dis- 
eoveries of science are every day pressing more irresistibly upon the 
minds of men as the true conception of the universe of which we 
are pygmy constituents. 

One or two remarks may be made here upon Mr. Mill’s modified 
acceptance of the argument from Design. “I think it must be 
allowed,” he says, “that in the present state of our knowledge, the 
adaptations in Nature afford a large balance of probability in favour 
of creation by intelligence.” To begin with, one cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Mill’s reasoning on this critical point in the 
discussion loses greatly in interest, from the circumstance that it does 
not grapple with the most important scientific hypothesis of our 
time—a hypothesis which, if it can ever be completely verified, will 
make short work with the evidence from which Mr. Mill’s balance of 
probability is procured. Mr. Mill, with his invariable candour, 
admits that the Darwinian theory, the principle of the Survival 
of the Fittest, while “in no way whatever inconsistent with 
Creation,”’ still would undoubtedly “ greatly attenuate the evidence 
for it” (p. 174). It would be ungracious to make too much of the 
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omission to deal at length with this great dominant hypothesis. It 
must, however, be said that a treatise whose main positive pro- 
position is that Nature furnishes appearances of design and con- 
trivance by an Intelligent Mind or Will, and yet fails to reconcile 
that proposition with the principle of modification by natural 
selection, has not encountered the central problem. In face of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, with the immense mass of evidence already 
accumulated in its favour, the inference from contrivance exists, to 
say the best of it, in a state of suspended animation. 

There is another discovery of modern science, which, taken to- 
gether with the corollaries belonging to it, reduces the evidence from 
certain special nice and intricate combinations in organic nature to 
a still weaker quality. I mean the principle of the Persistence of 
Force and the Transformation and Equivalence of Forces. The expla- 
nation of the distribution of matter to which this law points, if it does 
not finally exclude the idea of a designer or contriver, sedulously 
inventing adaptations, at least makes a terrible deduction from the 
small balance of probability which was all that Mr. Mill left us, 
after making the other deductions which he found necessary. Mr. 
Mill justly admits that “signs of contrivance are most conspicuous 
in the structure and processes of vegetable and animal life,” while 
“similar though less conspicuous marks of creation are recognised 
in inorganic Nature” (p. 188). Now the evidence is daily growing 
more irresistible to the minds of the most competent observers, that 
the law of the transforming process in the phenomena of inorganic 
no less than of organic nature has been one and the same. The 
quantity of force in the universe is a constant quantity ; its meta- 
morphosis takes place over the whole field of concrete phenomena in 
obedience to uniform laws. The Kosmos is one and integral. Its 
component parts may be grouped into various divisions for our 
convenience, astronomic, biologic, organic, inorganic, animal, vege- 
table; but they are all alike manifestations of one fundamental and 
all-pervading process. ‘A Power of which the nature remains for 
ever inconceivable, and to which no limits in Time or Space can be 
imagined, works in us certain effects. These effects have certain 
likenesses of kind, the most general of which we class together 
under the names of Matter, Motion, and Force; and between these 
effects there are likenesses of connection, the most constant of which 
we class as laws of the highest certainty. Analysis reduces these 
several kinds of effect to one kind of effect ; and these several kinds 
of uniformity to one kind of uniformity. And the highest achieve- 
ment of Science is the interpretation of all orders of phenomena as 
differently conditioned manifestations of this one kind of effect, under 
differently conditioned modes of this one kind of uniformity.’” 


(1) Spencer’s First Principles, p. 557. 
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Whatever value we may choose to set upon any special way of 
working out the theory of cosmic evolution, we can hardly be blind 
either to the evidence there is for its general truth, or to the force 
with which that evidence makes against the notion of special con- 
trivance and provident adaptation. ‘The scientific principles which 
lead to the doctrine of Evolution, are not logically inconsistent with 
Theism. But they are inconsistent with the inference of a creative 
deity from any of the supposed phenomena of design. 

Lastly, upon this part of the subject, 1 would urge that Mr. Mill 
has not said anything, in dealing with the argument from design, to 
weaken the following strong and now-familiar objection to all forms 
of that argument ; namely, that it implies a transfer to regions beyond 
experience, of an. idea which springs from experience and is limited 
by it. We derive from practical experience the notion that con- 
trivance must come from a contriving intelligence—that is to say, 
from one or more human beings exercising their faculties with a 
view to procuring a given end. Let us put aside the objection to 
inferring a nisus formativus from a nexus formativus. Let us grant 
the proposition in which Mr. Mill widens and fortifies the older 
statement of the Design argument: let us grant that considerations 
properly inductive establish that there is some connection through 
causation Letween the origin of the arrangements of nature and the 
ends they fulfil. This does not entitle us to proceed to attribute 
this causative association to an Intelligent Mind or Will. We 
know from experience that in the case of the products of human 
ingenuity the result may be traced to a provident intention in a 
man. But how can we infer from this that non-human adaptations 
are to be traced to a provident intention in—— In what? We 
cannot complete the sentence. Whatever word we may choose must 
be a word directly or indirectly of human experience, and to use it 
would be to transport the ideas of natural agency into a region where 
the agency is supernatural. 


To turn for a moment to Mr. Mill’s treatment of the question of 
the Immortality of the Soul. His conclusion on this subject is that 
there is no reason, if we admit the ordering of the world to be the 
work of an Intelligent Mind, who sometimes appears to desire the 
happiness of human creatures, why the same Intelligence should not 
intend human consciousness to be prolonged after the dissolution of 
the body. Of course to one who denies the alleged evidence for 
Creation—or the alleged inferences of the benevolence of the Demi- 
urgus—this chain of reasoning, only potential and contingent as it 
is, breaks asunder. Mr. Mill, however, deals also with the question 
from the point of view of those indications of immortality which are 
independent of any theory respecting the Creator and his intentions. 
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His conclusion on this side of the matter is that there is really a 
total absence of evidence either way; and that the absence of 
evidence for the affirmative does not, as in so many cases it does, 
create a strong presumption in favour of the negative (p. 203). 
There is no evidence in science against the immortality of the soul 
but that negative evidence which consists in the absence of evidence 
in its favour (201). Now how far is this really so? Mr. Mill states 
the case of those who resist the common doctrine thus :—“ The 
evidence is well-nigh complete that all thought and feeling has some 
action of the bodily organism for its immediate antecedent or accom- 
paniment ; that the specific variations, and especially the different 
degree of complication of the nervous and cerebral organization, 
correspond to differences in the development of the mental faculties ; 
and though we have no evidence, except negative, that the mental 
consciousness ceases for ever when the functions of the brain are at 
an end, we do know that diseases of the brain disturb the mental 
functions, and that decay or weakness of the brain enfeebles them. 
We have therefore sufficient evidence that cerebral action is, if not 
the cause, at least, in our present state of existence, a condition sine 
qua non of mental operations; and that assuming the mind to be a 
distinct substance, its separation from the body would not be, as 
some have vainly flattered themselves, a liberation from trammels 
and restoration to freedom, but would simply put a stop to its 
functions and remand it to unconsciousness, unless and until some 
other set of conditions supervenes, capable of recalling it into 
activity, but of the existence of which experience does not give us 
the smallest indication”’ (p. 198). ‘The relation of thought to a 
material brain,’ however, he warns us, “ is no metaphysical necessity, 
but simply a constant co-existence within the limits of observation.”’ 

Without presuming to discuss so far-reaching a problem at the end 
of an article, I may suggest for consideration whether Mr. Mill’s 
account of the matter is adequate. It has all the marks common 
to every approach to this question from the Idealistic side. Is that 
group of attributes which we call the mind or soul a consequence of 
bodily organization? Biology, not psychology, is the field in which 
we should seek for an answer. The effect of such evidence as we 
have on this side is understated by Mr. Mill. We know more than 
that cerebral action is an indispensable condition of mental opera- 
tions. This would only show a constant co-existence of mental 
energies with affections of the bodily organism. We have to add to 
that the result of the Method of Concomitancy of Variation. Ad- 
minister a narcotic ; the stream of thinking and feeling is suspended. 
Take alcohol: the mental faculties are stimulated. Take it in 
excess: their power of co-ordination gradually disappears. Certain 
drugs fill the mind of the person addicted to them with special and 
absorbing images. Facts of this sort might be multiplied without 
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end out of the daily experience of all of us. The canon of the 
Method of Concomitant Variations is this (Mr. Mill’s Logic, bk. IIL, 
ch. viii. 9 6):—‘‘ Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner 
whenever another phenomenon varies in some particular manner, is 
either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is connected with 
it through some fact of causation.” And the writer explains as to 
the last clause, that it is inserted for the following reason. Two 
phenomena might accompany one another in their variation, without 
the one necessarily being the cause of the other; they might both 
be different effects of some common cause. How are we to tell which 
is the proper solution of a given case of concomitancy of variation ? 
The only way to solve the doubt, he tells us, is to endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether we can produce the one set of variations by means of 
the other. 

This is exactly what I do when I administer a narcotic or a 
stimulant. A special variation is effected in the bodily organism 
of the patient, followed by a corresponding variation of mental energy. 

If Mr. Mill’s canon above quoted be sound, and if we follow out this . 
method fully, we shall surely see reason for thinking that the bodily 
organism is truly the cause, and not merely “a condition sine qud 
non”’ of mental operations. The facts of mental pathology are tanta- 
mount to a series of experiments performed by Nature herself. 
Cerebral inflammation produces mental delirium; makes the soul 
delirious, if you choose to express it so. Cerebral malformation 
makes the soul idiotic. Comparative anatomy in the same manner 
serves the purpose of experiment by “varying the circumstances,” 
as Bacon bade us do. The soul, or in plainer English, the intellec- 
tual faculties of the whole set of animal species, is quantitatively 
and qualitatively related to the size and structure of the cerebral 
hemispheres and their contents. 

Mr. Mill says that science does not prove experimentally that 
any mode of organization has the power of producing feeling or 
thought, and that to make this proof good “it would be necessary 
that we should be able to produce an organization, and try whether 
it would feel” (p. 198). I am aware that it may be denied that 
in the case of narcotics, stimulants and the rest, we are artificially 
producing the antecedents of mental variations; such cases may be 
described as “merely setting in motion the exact process by which 
nature produces them.” Even however if the above argument 
from concomitancy of variations should be deemed insufficient experi- 
mental proof to be worth taking into account, I fail to see why the 
method of Observation should be left out of sight. Observation, if 
aided by correct deduction, is not confined to the mere ascertaining 
of sequences and co-existences. Itis able to establish causation. 
This being so, and considering the tenor of the propositions which 
observation and deduction are gradually building up with an ever 
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increasing force and significance, I submit that Mr. Mill’s remarks 
on the evidence as to the relations between soul and body involve 
a distinct understatement. 

The line of argument followed in pp. 200—3, is extremely impor- 
tant from the Idealist side. It demands a far more careful discussion 
than can be attempted here. It is substantially identical with the 
passage in Berkeley on the Natural Immortality of the Soul (Of the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, § 141). There is even nothing in 
Mr. Mill’s way of handling this question inconsistent with a passage 
quoted by Professor Fraser from one of Berkeley’s letters :—‘‘ Now 
it seems very easy to conceive the soul to exist in a separate state, 
and to exercise herself on new ideas, without the intervention of 
those tangible things which we call bodies. It is even very possible 
to conceive how the soul may have ideas of colour without an eye, or 
of sound without an ear.” We do not see how sterile or irrelevant 
all this is, until we approach the phenomena from the biological side. 
To do this is not to find proof that such propositions as Mr. Mill lays 
down on p. 200, and p. 203, are false. But it is to perceive that they 
would apply equally well to all human knowledge; that they would 
equally well serve to nullify our conclusions upon the properties of 
all other kinds of matter, as they are here used to nullify our con- 
clusions from the phenomena of cerebral matter. The line of onto- 
logical argument taken by Mr. Mill here no more damages pro- 
positions reducing mental operations to functions of a physical 
organism, than it damages propositions connecting heat and light 
and growth with the sun. This is at once seen to be the case by 
any one who first approaches the study of Man in the same attitude 
in which he would approach the study of any other organized 
object. Mr. Mill’s warning (pp. 200—38) would be just as much in 
place, and just as efficient, in vindicating the Real Presence. 

One more remark. Whatever force the section on Immortality 
may possess, that force would be exactly as great, if in every place 
where Immortality is used, we choose to substitute Metempsychosis. 
When controversialists are disposed to use Mr. Mill’s essay as a 
weapon against those who doubt the immortality of the soul, they 
will do well to remember that it is exactly as strong a weapon agains: 
those who doubt the Transmigration of the soul. 

One of the most important subjects of discussion raised in the 
third of the Essays, I must leave for some future occasion which 
may present itself: I mean the question, “‘ whether the indulgence of 
hope in a region of imagination merely, in which there is no pro3- 
pect that any probable grounds of expectation will ever be obtained, 
is irrational, and ought to be discouraged as a departure from the 
rational principle of regulating our feelings as well as opinions 
strictly by evidence.” Eprtor. 

K 2 








BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuapter XVIII. 


CONCERNING THE ACT OF CANVASSING, 


Torres dread the restlessness of Radicals, and Radicals are in awe 
of the organization of Tories. Beauchamp thought anxiously of the 
high degree of confidence existing in the Tory camp, whose chief 
could afford to keep aloof, while he slaved all day and half the night 
to thump ideas into heads, like a cooper on a cask :—an impassioned 
cooper on an empty cask! if such an image is presentable. Even so 
enviously sometimes the writer and the barrister, men dependent on 


their active wits, regard the man with a business fixed in an office 
managed by clerks. 


That man seems by comparison celestially 
seated. 


But he has his fits of trepidation; for new tastes prevail 
and new habits are formed, and the structure of his business will not 
allow him to adapt himself to them in a minute. The secure and 
comfortable have to pay in occasional panics for the serenity they 
enjoy. Mr. Seymour Austin candidly avowed to Colonel Halkett, 
on his arrival at Mount Laurels, that he was advised to take up his 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Bevisham by a recent report of his 
committee, describing the young Radical’s canvass as redoubtable. 
Cougham he did not fear: he could make a sort of calculation of the 
votes for the Liberal thumping on the old drum of Reform; but the 
number for him who appealed to feelings and quickened the romantic 
sentiments of the common people now huddled within our electoral 
penfold, was not calculable. Tory and Radical have an eye for one 
another, which overlooks the Liberal at all times except when he is, 
as they imagine, playing the game of either of them. 

“ Now we shall see the passions worked,” Mr. Austin said, deplor- 
ing the extension of the franchise. 

He asked whether Beauchamp spoke well. 

Cecilia left it to her father to reply ; but the colonel appealed to 
her, saying, “ Inclined to dragoon one, isn’t he ?” 

She did not think that. “He speaks... . he speaks well in con- 
versation. I fancy he would be liked by the poor. I should doubt 
his being a good public speaker. He certainly has command of his 
temper : that is one thing. I cannot say whether it favours oratory. 
He is indefatigable. One may be sure he will not faint by the way. 


He quite believes in himself. But, Mr. Austin, do you really 
regard him as a serious rival ? ” 


Mr. Austin could not tell. No one could tell the effect of an 
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extended franchise. The untried venture of it depressed him. 
“Men have come suddenly on a borough before now and carried 
it,” he said. 

“ Not a borough like Bevisham ?” 

He shook his head. “ A fluid borough, I’m afraid.” 

Colonel Halkett interposed: “ But Ferbrass is quite sure of his 
district.” 


Cecilia wished to know who the man was, of the medievally 
sounding name. 

“ Ferbrass is an old lawyer, my dear. He comes of five genera- 
tions of lawyers, and he’s as old in the county as Grancey Lespel. 
Hitherto he has always been to be counted on for marching his dis- 
trict to the poll like a regiment. That’s our strength—the profes- 
sions, especially lawyers.” 

« Are not a great many lawyers Liberals, papa ? ” 

« A great many barristers are, my dear.” 

Thereat the colonel and Mr. Austin smiled together. 

It was a new idea to Cecilia that Nevil Beauchamp should be con- 
sidered by a man of the world anything but a well-meaning, mode- 
rately ridiculous young candidate ; and the fact that one so expe- 
rienced as Seymour Austin deemed him an adversary to be grappled 
with in earnest, created a small revolution in her mind, entirely 
altering her view of the probable pliability of his Radicalism under 
pressure of time and circumstances. Many of his remarks, that she 
had previously half smiled at, came across her memory hard as 
metal. She began to feel some terror of him, and said, to reassure 

herself: ‘Captain Beauchamp is not likely to be a champion with a 
very large following. He is too much of a political mystic, I 
think.” 

“ Many young men are, before they have written out a fair copy 
of their meaning,” said Mr. Austin. 

Cecilia laughed to herself at the vision of the fiery Nevil engaged 
in writing out a fair copy of his meaning. How many erasures! 
what foot-notes ! 

The arrangement was for Cecilia to proceed to Itchincope alone 
for a couple of days, and bring a party to Mount Laurels through 
Bevisham by the yacht on Thursday, to meet Mr. Seymour Austin 
and Mr. Everard Romfrey. An early day of the next week had 
been agreed on for the unmasking of the second Tory candidate. 
She promised that in case Nevil Beauchamp should have the hardi- 
hood to enter the enemy’s nest at Itchincope on Wednesday, at the 
great dinner and ball there, she would do her best to bring him 
back to Mount Laurels, that he might meet his uncle Everard, who 
was expected there. ‘ At least he may consent to come for an 
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evening,” she said. ‘ Nothing will take him from that canvassing. 
It seems to me it must be not merely distasteful... .?” 

Mr. Austin replied: “It’s disagreeable, but it’s the practice. I 
would gladly be bound by a common undertaking to abstain.” 

“Captain Beauchamp argues that it would be all to your advan- 
tage. He says that a personal visit is the only chance for an 
unknown candidate to make the people acquainted with him.” 

“It’s a very good opportunity for making him acquainted with 
them; and I hope he may profit by it.” 


“Ah! pah! ‘To beg the vote and wink the bribe,’” Colonel 
Halkett subjoined abhorrently :— 


‘«*Tt well becomes the Whiggish tribe 
To beg the vote and wink the bribe.’ 


Canvassing means intimidation or corruption.” 

“Or the mixture of the two, called cajolery,” said Mr. Austin ; 
“and that was the principal art of the Whigs.” 

Thus did these gentlemen converse upon canvassing. 

It has never that I know been possible to gather up in one volume 
of sound the rattle of the knocks at Englishmen’s castle-gates during 
election days ; so, with the thunder of it unheard, the majesty of the 
act of canvassing can be but barely appreciable, and he, therefore, 
who would celebrate it must follow the candidate obsequiously from 
door to door, where, like a cross between a postman delivering a 
bill and a beggar craving an alms, patiently he attempts the extrac- 
tion of the vote, as little boys pick periwinkles with a pin. 

“ This is your duty, which I most abjectly entreat you to do,” is 
pretty nearly the form of the supplication. 

How if, instead of the solicitation of the thousands by the unit, the 
meritorious unit were besought by rushing thousands P—as a mound 
of the plains that is circumvented by floods, and to which the waters 
cry, Be thou our island. Let it be answered the questioner, with 
no discourteous adjectives, Thou fool! To come to such heights 
of popular discrimination and political ardour the people would have 
to be vivified to a pitch little short of eruptive: it would be Boreas 
blowing A®tna inside them ; and we should have impulse at work in 
the country, and immense importance attaching to a man’s whether 
he will or he won’t—enough to womanise him. We should be all 
but having Parliament for a sample of our choicest rather than our 
likest : and see you not a peril in that? 

Conceive, for the fleeting instants permitted to such insufferable 
flights of fancy, our picked men ruling! So despotic an oligarchy as 
would be there, is not a happy subject of contemplation. It is not 
too much to say that a domination of the Intellect in England would 
at once and entirely alter the face of the country. We should be 
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governed by the head with a vengeance ; all the rest of the country 
being base members indeed ; Spartans, helots. Criticism, now so 
helpful to us, would wither to the root : fun would die out of Parlia- 
ment, and outside of it : we could never luugh at our masters, or 
command them: and that good old-fashioned shouldering of separate 
interests, which, if it stops progress, like a block in the pit-entrance 
to a theatre, proves us equal before the law, puts an end to the pre- 
tence of higher merit in the one or the other, and renders a stout 
build the safest assurance for coming through ultimately, would be 
transformed to a painful orderliness, like a City procession under the 
conduct of the police, and to classifications of things according to their 
public value: decidedly no benetit to burly freedom. None, if there 
were no shouldering and hustling, could tell whether actually the 
fittest survived ; as is now the cuse among survivors delighting in 
a broad-chested fitness. 

Banish the thought of change! A kind of policeman would be 
sitting above us; leaving nothing to nature, nothing to chance. 
Parliament would be a close club, with a Saturn’s ring of black balls. 

And consider the freezing isolation of a body of our quintessential 
elect, seeing below them none toresemble them! Do you not hear in 
imagination the land’s regrets for that amiable nobility whose preten- 
sions were comically built on birth, acres, tailoring, style, and an air. 
Ah, that these unchallengeable new lords could be exchanged for 
those old ones! These, with the traditions of how great people should 
look in our country, these would pass among us like bergs of ice—a 
pure polar aristocracy, inflicting the woes of wintriness upon us; 
colds incessant, coughs, chills, unaccountable sneezes. Keep them 
from concentrating! It would be to make Pagan gods of them; and 
heaven knows how ready some of them are to fill that lofty station. 
Some of them this very day are walking in the complete accoutre- 
ments of those immortals. They only want the fellowship of a dozen 
or so to pull the ladder up after them, and send the rest of us back 
howling and butting among the brainless. At present, mercifully, 
they are a scattered fire, sparks here, sparks there, in our midst, 
animating the lump dispersedly. They think they are much, but 
they are not yet joined in thinking it ; they prefer to lead free divi- 
sions, in the Press, or in society ; and I believe it to be their honest 
opinion, their wise opinion, and the sole opinion common to a 
majority of them, that it is more salutary, besides more diverting, to 
have the fools of the kingdom represented than not. As professors 
of the sarcastic art they can easily take the dignity out of the fools’ 
representative at their pleasure, showing him at antics while he 
supposes he is exhibiting an honourable and a decent series of move- 
ments. Generally, too, their archery can check him when he is for 
any of his measures; and if it does not check, there appears to be 
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such a property in simple sneering, that it consoles even when it 
fails to right the balance of power. Sarcasm, we well know, confers 
a title of aristocracy straightway and sharp on the sconce of the 
man who does but imagine that he is using it. What, then, must 
be the elevation of these princes of the intellect in their own minds! 
Hardly worth bartering for worldly commanderships, it is evident. 

Briefly, then, we have a system, not planned but grown, the out- 
come and image of our genius, and all are dissatisfied with parts of 
it; but, as each would preserve his own, the surest guarantee is ob- 
tained for the integrity of the whole by a happy adjustment of the 
energies of opposition, which—you have only to look to see—goes 
far beyond concord in the promotion of harmony. This is our Eng- 
lish system ; like our English pudding, a fortuitous concourse of all 
the sweets in the grocer’s shop, but an excellent thing for all that, 
and let none threaten it. Canvassing appears to be mixed up in the 
system ; at least I hope I have shown that it will not do to reverse 
the process, for fear of changes leading to a sovereignty of the 
austere and antipathetic intellect in our England, that would be 
an inaccessible tyranny, necessarily followed by tremendous convul- 
B10NS, 


Cuarrer XIX. 
LORD PALMET, AND CERTAIN ELECTORS OF BEVISHAM. 


MEANTIME the candidates raised knockers, rang bells, bowed, ex- 
pounded their views, praised their virtues, begged for votes, and 
greatly and strangely did the youngest of them enlarge his know- 
ledge of his countrymen. But he had an insatiable appetite, and 
except in relation to Mr. Cougham, considerable tolerance. With 
Cougham, he was like a young hound in the leash. They had to 
run as twins; but Beauchamp’s conjunct would not run, he would 
walk. He imposed his experience on Beauchamp, with an assump- 
tion that it must necessarily be taken for the law of Beauchamp’s 
reason in electoral and in political affairs, and this was hard on 
Beauchamp, who had faith in his reason. Beauchamp’s early can- 
vassing brought Cougham down to Bevisham earlier than usual 
in the days when he and Seymour Austin divided the borough, and 
he inclined to administer correction to the radically-disposed young- 
ster. ‘ Yes, I have gone over all that,” he said, in speech some- 
timos, in manner perpetually, upon the intrusion of an idea by his 
junior, Cougham also, Cougham had passed through his Radical 
phase, as one does on the road to wisdom. So the frog telleth tad- 
poles; he too has wriggled most preposterous of tails; and he has 
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shoved a circular flat head into corners unadapted to its shape; and 
that the undeveloped one should dutifully listen to experience and 
accept guidance, is devoutly to be hoped. Alas! Beauchamp would 
not be taught that, though they were yoked, they stood at the oppo- 
site ends of the process of evolution. 

The oddly coupled pair deplored, among their respective friends, 
the disastrous Siamese twinship created by a haphazard, improvident 
Liberal camp. Look at us! they said:—Beauchamp is a young 
demagogue ; Cougham is chrysalis Tory. Such Liberals are the 
ruin of Liberalism; but of such must it be composed when there is 
no new cry to loosen floods. It was too late to think of an operation 
to divide them. They held the heart of the cause between them, 
were bound fast together, and had to go on. Beauchamp, with a 
furious tug of Radicalism, spoken or performed, pulled Cougham on 
his beam-ends. Cougham, to right himself, defined his Liberalism 
sharply from the politics of the pit, pointed to France and her Revo- 
lutions, washed his hands of excesses, and entirely overset Beauchamp. 
Seeing that he stood in the Liberal interest, the junior could not 
abandon the Liberal flag; so he seized it and bore it ahead of the 
time, there where Radicals trip their phantom dances like shadows 
on a fog, and waved it as the very flag of our perfectible race. So 
great was the impetus that Cougham had no choice but to step out 
with him briskly—voluntarily as a man propelled by a hand on his 
coat-collar. A word saved him: the word ‘practical.’ “ Are we 
practical ?” he inquired, and shivered Beauchamp’s galloping frame 
with a violent application of the stop abrupt ; for that question, “ Are 
we practical ?” penetrates the bosom of an English audience, and 
will surely elicit a response if not plaudits. Practical or not, the 
good people affectingly wish to be thought practical. It has been 
asked by them: “If we’re not practical, what are we?” Ah!— 
Beauchamp, talking to Cougham apart, would argue that the daring 
and the far-sighted course was often the most practical. Cougham 
extended a deprecating hand: “ Yes, I have gone over all that.” 
Occasionally he was maddening. 

The melancholy position of the senior and junior Liberals was 
known abroad and matter of derision. 

It happened that the gay and good-humoured young Lord Palmet, 
heir to the earldom of Elsea, walking up the High Street of Bevis- 
ham, met Beauchamp on Tuesday morning as he sallied out of his 

hotel to canvass. Lord Palmet was one of the numerous half-friends 
of Cecil Baskelett, and it may be a revelation of his character to 
you, that he owned to liking Beauchamp because of his having 
always been a favourite with the women. He began chattering, with 
Beauchamp’s hand in his: “I’ve hit on you, have I? My dear 
fellow, Miss Halkett was talking of you last night. I slept at 
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Mount Laurels; went on purpose to have a peep. I’m bound for 
Itchincope. They’ve some grand procession in view there; Lespel 
wrote for my team; I suspect he’s for starting some new October 
races. He talks of half-a-dozen four-in-hands. He must have lots 
of women there. I say, what a splendid creature Cissy Halkett has 
shot up! She topped the season this year, and will next. You're 
for the darkies, Beauchamp. So am I, when I don’t see a blonde; 
just as a fellow admires a girl when there’s no married woman or 
widow in sight. And, I say, it can’t be true you’ve gone in for that 
crazy Radicalism? There’s nothing to be gained by it, you know; the 
women hate it! A married blonde of five-and-twenty’s the Venus of 
them all. Mind you, I don’t forget that Mrs. Wardour-Devereux is 
a thorough-paced brunette; but, upon my honour, I’d bet on Cissy 
Halkett at forty. ‘A dark eye in woman,’ if you like, but blue and 
auburn drive it into a corner.” 

Lord Palmet concluded by asking Beauchamp what he was doing 
and whither going. 

Beauchamp proposed to him maliciously, as one of our hereditary 
legislators, to come and see something of canvassing. Lord Palmet 
had no objection. “Capital opportunity for a review of their women,”’ 
he remarked. ‘I map the places for pretty women in England; 
some parts of Norfolk, and a spot or two in Cumberland and Wales, 
and the island over there, I know thoroughly. Those Jutes have 
turned out some splendid fair women. Devonshire’s worth a tour. 
My man Davis is in charge of my team, and he drives to Itchin- 
cope from Washwater station. I’m independent; I’ll have an hour 
with you. Do you think much of the women here ?”’ 

Beauchamp had not noticed them. 

Palmet observed that he should not have noticed anything else. 

“ But you are qualifying for the Upper House,” Beauchamp said in 
the tone of an encomium. 

Palmet accepted the statement. ‘Though I shall never care to 
figure before peeresses,” he said. “I can’t tell you why. There’s a 
heavy sprinkling of the old bird among them. It isn’t that. There’s 
too much plumage; I think it must be that. A cloud of millinery 
shoots me off a mile froma woman. In my opinion, witches are the 
only ones for wearing jewels without chilling the feminine atmo- 
sphere about them. Fellows think differently.” Lord Palmet waved 
a hand expressive of purely amiable tolerance, for this question upon 
the most important topic of human affairs was deep, and no judg- 
ment should be hasty in settling it. ‘I’m peculiar,” he resumed. 
“ A rose and a string of pearls: a woman who goes beyond that’s in 
danger of petrifying herself and her fellow man. Two women in 
Paris, last winter, set us on fire with pale thin gold ornaments— 
neck, wrists, ears, ruche, skirts, all in a flutter, and so were you. 
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But you felt witchcraft. ‘The magical Orient,’ Vivian Ducie called 
the blonde, and the dark beauty, ‘Young Endor.’” 

“Her name?” said Beauchamp. 

“A marquise; I forget her name. The other was Countess 
Rastaglione ; you must have heard of her; a towering witch, an 
empress, Helen of Troy; though Ducie would have it the brunette 
was Queen of Paris. For French taste, if you like.” 

Countess Rastaglione was a lady enamelled on the scroll of Fame. 

“ Did you see them together?” said Beauchamp. ‘ They weren’t 
together ?” 

Palmet looked at him and laughed. “ You’re yourself again, are 
you? Go to Paris in January, and cut out the Frenchmen.” 

“ Answer me, Palmet : they weren’t in couples ?” 

“T fancy not. It was luck to meet them, so they couldn’t have been.” 

“Did you dance with either of them ?” 

Unable to state accurately that he had, Palmet cried, “Oh! for 
dancing, the Frenchwoman beat the Italian.” 

“ Did you see her often—more than once ?” 

“ My dear fellow, I went everywhere to see her: balls, theatres, 
promenades, rides, churches.” 

“ And you say she dressed up to the Italian, to challenge her, 
rival her ?” 

“Only one night; simple accident. Everybody noticed it, for 
they stood for Night and Day,—both hung with gold; the brunette 
Etruscan, and the blonde Asiatic; and every Frenchman present was 
epigramising up and down the rooms like mad.” 

“Her husband’s Legitimist ; he wouldn’t be at the Tuileries?” 
Beauchamp spoke half to himself. 

“ What, then, what ?’’ Palmet stared and chuckled. ‘“ Her hus- 
band must have taken the Tuileries’ bait, if we mean the same 
woman. My dear old Beauchamp, have I seen her, then? She’sa 
darling! The Rastaglione was nothing to her. When you do light 
on a grand smoky pearl, the milky ones may go and decorate 
plaster. That’s what I say of the loveliest brunettes. It must be 
the same: there can’t be a couple of dark beauties in Paris without 
a noise about them. Marquise —-—? [I shall recollect her name 
presently.” 

“ Here’s one of the houses I stop at,’’ said Beauchamp, “ and drop 
that subject.” 

A scared servant-girl brought out her wizened mistress to confront 
the candidate, and to this representative of the sex he addressed his 
arts of persuasion, requesting her to repeat his words to her hus- 
band. The contrast between Beauchamp palpably canvassing and 
the Beauchamp who was the lover of the Marquise of the forgotten 
name, struck too powerfully on Palmet for his gravity : he retreated. 
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Beauchamp found him sauntering on the pavement, and would 
have dismissed him but for an agreeable diversion that occurred at 
that moment. A suavely smiling unctuous old gentleman advanced ' 
towards them, bowing, and presuming thus far, he said, under the 
supposition that he was accosting the junior Liberal candidate for 
the borough. He announced his name and his principles: Tomlinson, 
progressive Liberal. 

‘A true distinction from some Liberals I know,” said Beauchamp. 

Mr. Tomlinson hoped so. Never, he said, did he leave it to the 
man of his choice at an election to knock at his door for the vote. 

Beauchamp looked as if he had swallowed a cordial. Votes falling 
into his lap are heavenly gifts to the candidate sick of the knocker 
and the bell. Mr. Tomlinson eulogised the manly candour of the 
junior Liberal candidate’s address, in which he professed to see ideas 
that distinguished it from the address of the sound but otherwise 
conventional Liberal, Mr. Cougham. He muttered of plumping for 
Beauchamp. ‘Don’t plump,” Beauchamp said; and a candidate, 

if he would be an honourable twin, must say it. Cougham had 
cautioned him against the heresy of plumping. 

They discoursed of the poor and their beverages, of pothouses, of 
the anti-liquorites, and of the duties of parsons, and the value of a 
robust and right-minded body of the poor to the country. Palmet 
found himself following them into a tolerably spacious house that 
he took to be the old gentleman’s, until some of the apparatus of an 
institute for literary and scientific instruction revealed itself to him, 
and he heard Mr. Tomlinson exalt the memory of one Wingham for 
the blessing bequeathed by him to the town of Bevisham. “ For,” 
said Mr. Tomlinson, “ it is open to both sexes, to all respectable 
classes, from ten in the morning up to ten at night. Such a place 
affords us, I would venture to say, the advantages without the seduc- 
tions of a club. I rank it next—at a far remove, but next—the 
church.” 

Lord Palmet brought his eyes down from the busts of certain 
worthies ranged along the top of the book-shelves to the cushioned 
chairs, and murmured, “ Capital place for an assignation.” 

Mr. Tomlinson gazed up at him mildly, with a fallen countenance. 
He turned sadly agape in silence to the busts, the books, and the 
range of scientific instruments, and directed a gaze under his eye- 


brows at Beauchamp. “ Does your friend canvass with you?” he 
inquired. 


“T want him to taste it,’ Beauchamp replied, and immediately 
introduced the affable young lord—a proceeding marked by some of 
the dexterity he had once been famous for, as was shown by a sub- 
sequent observation of Mr. Tomlinson’s : 
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“Yes,” he said, on the question of classes, “ yes, I fear we have 
classes in this country whose habitual levity sharp experience will 
have to correct. I very much fear it.” 

“ But if you have classes that are not to face realities—classes 
that look on them from the box-seats of a theatre,” said Beauchamp, 
‘‘ how can you expect perfect seriousness, or any good service what- 
ever ?” 

“Gently, sir, gently. No; we can, I feel confident, expand within 
the limits of our most excellent and approved Constitution. I could 
wish that socially .. . . that is all.” 

“ Socially and pidiaieally mean one thing in the end,” said Beau- 
champ. “If you have a nation politically corrupt, you won’t have 
a good state of morals in it, and the laws that keep society together 
bear upon the politics of a country.” 

“True; yes,’ Mr. Tomlinson hesitated assent. He dissociated 
Beauchamp from Lord Palmet, but felt keenly that the latter’s pre- 
sence desecrated Wingham’s Institute, and he informed the candidate 
that he thought he would no longer detain him from his labours. 

“ Just the sort of place wanted in every provincial town,” Palmet 
remarked by way of a parting compliment. 

Mr. Tomlinson bowed a civil acknowledgment of his having 
again spoken. 

No further mention was made of the miraculous vote which had 
risen responsive to the candidate’s address of its own inspired motion ; 
so Beauchamp said, “‘I beg you to bear in mind that I request you 
not to plump.” 

“You may be right, Captain Beauchamp. Good day, sir.” 

Palmet strode after Beauchamp into the street. 

“ Why did you set me bowing to that old boy ?”’ he asked. 

“Why did you talk about assignations ?” was the rejoinder. 

“Oh, aha?” Palmet sung to himself. “Youre a Romfrey, 
Beauchamp. A blow for a blow! But I only said what would 
strike every fellow first off. It ts the place; the very place. 
Pastrycooks’ shops wont stand comparison with it. Don’t tell me 
you’re the man not to see how much a woman prefers to be under 
the wing of science and literature, in a good-sized, well-warmed 
room, with a book, instead of making believe, with a red face, over a 
tart.” 

He received a smart lecture from Beauchamp, and began to think 
he had enough of canvassing. But he was not suffered to escape. 
For his instruction, for his positive and extreme good, Beauchamp 
determined that the heir to an earldom should have a day’s lesson. 
We will hope there was no intention to punish him for having 
frozen the genial current of Mr. Tomlinson’s vote and interest; and 
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it may be that he clung to one who had, as he imagined, seen Renée. 
Accompanied by a Mr. Oggler, a tradesman of the town, on the 
Liberal committee, dressed in a pea-jacket and proudly nautical, 
they applied for the vote, and found it oftener than beauty. Palmet 
contrasted his repeated disappointments with the scoring of two, 
three, four and more in the candidate’s list, and informed him that 
he would certainly get the election. ‘I think you're sure of it,” 
he said. ‘“ There’s not a pretty woman to be seen; not one.” 

One came up to them, the sight of whom counselled Lord Palmet 
to reconsider his verdict. She was addressed by Beauchamp as Miss 
Denham, and soon passed on. 

Palmet was guilty of staring at her, and of lingering behind the 
others for a last look at her. 

They were on the steps of a voter’s house, calmly enduring a 
rebuff from him in person, when Palmet returned to them, exclaim- 
ing effusively, “ What luck you have, Beauchamp!” He stopped 
till the applicants descended the steps, with the voice of the voter 
ringing contempt as well as refusal in their ears; then continued, 
“You introduced me neck and heels to that undertakerly old Tom- 
linson, of Wingham’s Institute ; you might have given me a chance 
with that Miss—Miss Denham, was it? She has a style!” 

“She has a head,” said Beauchamp. 

“A girl like that may have what she likes. I don’t care what 
she has—there’s woman in her. You might take her for a younger 
sister of Mrs. Wardour-Devereux. Who’s the uncle she speaks of ? 
She ought not to be allowed to walk out by herself.” 

“She can take care of herself,”’ said Beauchamp. 

Palmet denied it. ‘No woman can. Upon my honour, it’s a 
shame that she should be out alone. What are her people? T’ll 
run—from you, you know—and see her safe home, There’s such an 
infernal lot of fellows about; and a girl simply bewitching, and 
unprotected! I ought to be after her.” 

Beauchamp held him firmly to the task of canvassing. 

“Then will you tell me where she lives?” Palmet stipulated. 
He reproached Beauchamp for a notorious Grand Turk exclusiveness 
and greediness in regard to women, as well as a disposition to run 
hard races for them out of a spirit of pure rivalry. 

“Tt’s no use contradicting, it’s universally known of you,” reite- 
rated Palmet. “I could name a dozen women, and dozens of fellows 
you deliberately set yourself to cut out, for the honour of it. What’s 
that story they tell of you in one of the American cities or watering- 
places, North or South? You would dance at a ball a dozen times 
with a girl engaged to a man—who drenched you with a tumbler at 
the hotel bar, and off you all marched to the sands and exchanged 
shots from revolvers ; and both of you, they say, saw the body of a 
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drowned sailor in the water, in the moonlight, heaving nearer and 
nearer, and you stretched your man just as the body was flung up 
by a wave between you. Picturesque, if you like!” 

“ Dramatic, certainly. And I ran away with the bride next 
morning ? ” 

“No!” roared Palmet ; “you didn’t. There’s the cruelty of the 
whole affair.” 

Beauchamp laughed. ‘An old messmate of mine, Lieutenant 
Jack Wilmore, can give you a different version of the story. I 
never have fought a duel, and never will. Here we are at the shop 
of a tough voter, Mr. Oggler. So it says in my note-book. Shall 
we put Lord Palmet to speak to him first ? ” 

“Tf his lordship will put his heart into what he says,” Mr. Oggler 
bowed. ‘Are you for giving the people recreation on a Sunday, 
my lord ?” 

“‘Trap—bat and ball, cricket, dancing, military bands, puppet- 
shows, theatres, merry-go-rounds, bosky dells—anything to make 
them happy,” said Palmet. 

“Oh, dear! then I’m afraid we cannot ask you speak to this 
Mr. Carpendike.” Oggler shook his head. 

“Does the fellow want the people to be miserable ?”’ 

“T’m afraid, my lord, he would rather see them miserable.” 

They introduced themselves to Mr. Carpendike in his shop. He 
was a flat-chested, sallow young shoemaker, with a shelving fore- 
head, who seeing three gentlemen enter to him recognised at once 
with a practised resignation that they had not come to order shoe- 
leather, though he would fain have shod them, being needy; but 
it was not the design of Providence that they should so come as he 
in his blindness would have had them. Admitting this he wished 
for nothing. 

The battle with Carpendike lasted three-quarters of an hour, dur- 
ing which he was chiefly and most effectively silent. Carpendike 
would not vote for a man that proposed to open museums on the 
Sabbath day. The striking simile of the thin end of the wedge 
was recurred to by him for a damning illustration. Captain Beau- 
champ might be honest in putting his mind on most questions in 
his address, when there was no demand upon him to do it; but 
honesty was no antidote to impiety. Thus Carpendike. 

As to Sunday museuming being an antidote to the pothouse—no. 
For the people knew the frequenting of the pothouse to be a vice; it 
was a temptation of Satan that often in overcoming them was the 
cause of their flying back to grace: whereas museums and picture 
galleries were insidious attractions cloaked by the name of virtue, 
whereby they were allured to abandon worship. 

Beauchamp flew at this young monster of unreason: “But the 
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people are not worshipping ; they are idling and‘sotting, and if you 
carry your despotism farther still, and shut them out of every shop 
on Sundays, do you suppose you promote the spirit of worship? If 
you don’t revolt them you unmeu them, and I warn you we can’t 
afford to destroy what manhood remains to us in England. Look at 
the facts.” 

He flung the facts at Carpendike with the natural exaggeration of 
them which eloquence produces, rather, as a rule, to assure itself in 
passing of the overwhelming justice of the cause it pleads than to 
deceive the adversary. Brewers’ beer and publicans’ beer, wife- 
beatings, the homes and the blood of the people, were matters 
reviewed to the confusion of Sabbatarians. 

Carpendike listened with a bent head, upraised eyes, and brows 
wrinkling far on to his poll: a picture of a mind entrenched beyond 
the potentialities of mortal assault. He signified that he had 
spoken. Indeed Beauchamp’s reply was vain to one whose argument 
was that he considered the people nearer to holiness in the indulging 
of an evil propensity than in satisfying a harmless curiosity and 
getting a recreation. The Sabbath claimed them; if they were 
disobedient, Sin ultimately might scourge them back to the fold, but 
never if they were permitted to regard themselves as innocent in 
their backsliding and rebelliousness. 

Such language was quite new to Beauchamp. The parsons he had 
spoken to were of one voice in objecting to the pothouse. He 
appealed to Carpendike’s humanity. Carpendike smote him with a 
text from Scripture. 

“Devilish cold in this shop,” muttered Palmet. 

Two not flourishing little children of the emaciated Puritan burst 
into the shop, followed by their mother, carrying a child in her arms. 
She had a sad look, upon traces of a past fairness, vaguely like a snow 
landscape in the thaw. Palmet stooped to toss shillings with her 
young ones, that he might avoid the woman’s face. It cramped his 
heart. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Carpendike,” said fat Mr. Oggler, “it’s the 
happiness of the people we want; that’s what Captain Beauchamp 
works for—their happiness; that’s the aim of life for all of us. -Look 
at me! I’m as happy as the day. I pray every night, and I go to 
church every Sunday, and I never know what it is to be unhappy. 
The Lord has blessed me with a good digestion, healthy, pious 
children, and a prosperous shop that’s a competency—a modest one, 
but I make it satisfy me, because I know it’s the Lord’s gift. Well, 
now, and I hate Sabbath-breakers; I would punish them; and I’m 
against the public-houses on a Sunday; but aboard my little yacht, 
say on a Sunday morning in the Channel, I don’t forget I owe it to 
the Lord that he has been good enough to put me in the way of 
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keeping a yacht; no; I read prayers to my crew, and a chapter in 
the Bible—Genesis, Deuteronomy, Kings, Acts, Paul, just as it 
comes. All’s good that’s there. Then we’re free for the day! man, 
boy, and me; we cook our victuals, and we must look to the yacht, 
do you see. But we’ve made our peace with the Almighty. We 
know that. He don’t mind the working of the vessel so long as 
we've remembered him. He put us in that situation, exactly there, 
latitude and longitude, do you see, and work the vessel we must. 
And a glass of grog and a pipe after dinner, can’t be any offence. 
And I tell you, honestly and sincerely, I’m sure my conscience is 
good, and I really and truly don’t know what it is not to know 
happiness.” 

“Then you don’t know God,” said Carpendike, like a voice from a 
cave. 

“Or nature: or the. state of the world,” said Beauchamp, 
singularly impressed to find himself between two men, of whom— 
each perforce of his tenuity and the evident leaning of his appetites 
—one was for the barren black view of existence, the other for the 
fantastically bright. As to the men personally, he chose Carpendike, 
for all his obstinacy and sourness, Oggler’s genial piety made him 
shrink with nausea. 

But Lord Palmet paid Mr. Oggler a memorable compliment, by 
assuring him that he was altogether of his way of thinking about 
happiness. 

The frank young nobleman did not withhold a reference to the two 
or three things essential to his happiness; otherwise Mr. Oggler 
might have been pleased and flattered. 

Before quitting the shop, Beauchamp warned Carpendike that he 
should come again. “Vote or no vote, you’re worth the trial. 
Texts as many as you like. I’ll make your faith active, if it’s alive at 
all. You speak of the Lord loving his own; you make out the 
Lord to be your own, and use your religion like a drug. So it 
appears tome. That Sunday tyranny of yours has to be defended. 
Remember that; for I for one shall combat it and expose it. Good 
day.” 

Beauchamp continued, in the street: ‘Tyrannies like this 
fellow’s have made the English the dullest and wretchedest people 
in Europe.” 

Palmet animadverted on Carpendike: “The dog looks like a 
deadly fungus that has poisoned the woman.”’ 

I'd trust him with a post of danger, though,” said Beauchamp. 

Before the candidate had opened his mouth to the next elector 
he was beamed on. M‘Gilliper, baker, a floured brick face, leaned 
on folded arms across his counter and said, in Scotch: “My vote? 


and he that asks me for my vote is the man who, when he was a 
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midshipman, saved the life of a relative of mine from death by 
drowning !—my wife’s first cousin, Johnny Brownson—and held 
him up four to five minutes in the water, and never left him till 
he was out of danger! There’s my hand on it, I will, and a score of 
householders in Bevisham the same.” He dictated precious names 
and addresses to Beauchamp, and was curtly thanked for his pains. 

Such treatment of a favourable voter seemed odd to Palmet. 

“Oh, a vote given for reasons of sentiment!” Beauchamp 
interjected. 

Palmet reflected and said: ‘‘ Well, perhaps that’s how it is women 
don’t care uncommonly for the men who love them, though they 
like precious well to be loved. Opposition does it.” 

“You have discovered my likeness to women,” said Beauchamp, 
eyeing him critically, and then thinking, with a sudden warmth, that 
he had seen Renée: “ Look here, Palmet, you’re too late for Itchin- 
cope, to-day ; come and eat fish and meat with me at my hotel, and 
come to a meeting afterwards. You can run by rail to Itchincope to 
breakfast in the morning, and I may come with you. You'll hear 
one or two men speak well to-night.” 

“‘T suppose I shall have to be at this business myself some day,” 
sighed Palmet. ‘Any women on the platform? Oh, but political 
women! And the Tories get the pick of the women. No, I don’t 
_ think I'll stay. Yes, I will; V’ll go through with it. I like to be 
learning something. You wouldn’t think it of me, Beauchamp, but 
I envy fellows at work.” 

“You might make a speech for me, Palmet.” 

“No man better, my dear fellow, if it were proposing a toast to 
the poor devils and asking them to drink it. But a dry speech, like 
leading them over the desert without a well to cheer them—no 
oasis, as we used to call a five-pound note and a holiday—I haven’t 
the heart for that. Is your Miss Denham a Radical?” 

Beauchamp asserted that he had not yet met a woman at all 
inclining in the direction of Radicalism. “I don’t call furies 
Radicals. There may be women who think as well as feel; I don’t 
know them.” 

“Lots of them, Beauchamp. Take my word for it. Ido know 
women. They haven’t a shift, nor a trick, I don’t know. They’re 
as clear to me as glass. Ill wager your Miss Denham goes to the 
meetings. Now, doesn’t she? Of course she does. And there 
couldn’t be a gallanter way of spending an evening, so I’ll try it. 
Nothing to repent of next morning! That’s to be said for politics, 
Beauchamp, and I confess I’m rather jealous of you. A thoroughly 
good-looking girl who takes to a fellow for what he’s doing in the 
world, must have ideas of him precious different from the adoration 
of six feet three and a fine seat in the saddle. I see that. There’s 
Baskelett in the Blues ; and if I were he I should detest my cuirass 
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and helmet, for if he’s half as successful as he boasts—it’s the 
uniform.” 

Two notorious Radicals, Peter Molyneux and Samuel Killick 
were called on. The first saw Beauchamp and refused him; the 
second declined to see him. He was amazed and staggered, but said 
little. 

Among the remainder of the electors of Bevisham, roused that 
day to a sense of their independence by the summons of the candi- 
dates, only one man made himself conspicuous, by premising that he 
had two important questions to ask, and he trusted Commander 
Beauchamp to answer them unreservedly. They were: first, 
What is a French Marquees? and second: Who was Evrypicey ? 

Beauchamp referred him to the Tory camp, whence the placard 
alluding to those ladies had issued. 

“Both of them’s ladies! I guessed it,” said the elector. 

“ Did you guess that one of them is a mythological lady ? ” 

“1’m not far wrong in guessing tother’s not much better, I 
reckon. Now, sir, may I ask you, is there any tale concerning your 
morals ?” 

“No: you may not ask ; you take a liberty.” 

“Then I’ll take the liberty to postpone talking about my vote. 
Look here, Mr. Commander; if the upper classes want anything of 
me and come to me for it, I'll know what sort of an example they’re 
setting ; now that’s me.” 

“You pay attention to a stupid Tory squib ?” 

“Where there’s smoke there’s fire, sir.” 

Beauchamp glanced at his note book for the name of this man, 
who was a ragman and dustman. 

“My private character has nothing whatever to do with my 
politics,” he said, and had barely said it when he remembered 
having spoken somewhat differently, upon the abstract consideration 
of the case, to Mr. Tomlinson. ‘‘ You’re quite welcome to examine 
my character for yourself, only I don’t consent to be catechised. 
Understand that.” 

“You quite understand that, Mr. Tripehallow,” said Oggler, 
bolder in taking up the strange name than Beauchamp had been. 

“T understand that. But you understand, there’s never been 
a word against the morals of Mr. Cougham. Here’s the point: 
Do we mean to be a moral country? Very well, then so let our 
representatives be, I say. And if I hear nothing against your 
morals, Mr. Commander, I don’t say you shan’t have my vote. I 
mean to deliberate. You young nobs capering over our heads—I 
nail you down to morals. Politics secondary. Adew, as the dying 
spirit remarked to weeping friends.” 

« Au revoir—would have been kinder,” said Palmet. 

Mr. Tripehallow smiled roguishly, to betoken comprehension. 
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Beauchamp asked Mr. Oggler whether that fellow was to be 
taken for a humourist or a five-pound-note man. 

“Tt may be both, sir. I know he’s called Morality Joseph.” 

An all but acknowledged five-pound-note man was the last they 
visited. He cut short the preliminaries of the interview by saying 
that he was a four-o’clock man; i.e. the man who waited for the 
final bids to him upon the closing hour of the election day. 

“Not one farthing !” said Beauchamp, having been warned before- 
hand of the signification of the phrase by his canvassing lieutenant. 

“Then you’re nowhere,” the honest fellow replied in the mystic 
tongue of prophecy. 

Palmet and Beauchamp went to their fish and meat; smoked a 
cigarette or two afterwards, conjured away the smell of tobacco 
from their persons as well as they could, and betook themselves to 
the assembly-room of the Liberal party, where the young lord had 
an opportunity of beholding Mr. Cougham, and of listening to him 
for an hour and forty minutes. He heard Mr. Timothy Turbot 
likewise. And Miss Denham was present. Lord Palmet applauded 
when she smiled. When she looked attentive he was deeply 
studious. Her expression of fatigue under the sonorous ring of 
statistics poured out from Cougham was translated by Palmet into 
yawns and sighs of a profoundly fraternal sympathy. Her face 
quickened on the rising of Beauchamp to speak. She kept eye on 
him all the while, as Palmet, with the skill of an adept in dis- 
guising his petty larceny of the optics, did on her. Twice or thrice 
she looked pained: Beauchamp was hesitating for the word. Once 
she looked startled and shut her eyes: a hiss had sounded; Beau- 
champ sprang on it as if enlivened by hostility, and dominated the 
factious note. Thereat she turned to a gentleman sitting beside 
her ; apparently they agreed that some incident had occurred charac- 
teristic of Nevil Beauchamp; for whom, however, it was not a 
brilliant evening. He was very well able to account for it, and did 
so, after he had walked a few steps with Miss Denham on her home- 
ward way. 

“You heard Cougham, Palmet! He’s my senior, and I’m obliged 
to come second to him, and how am I to have a chance when he has 
drenched the audience for close upon a couple of hours !” 

Palmet mimicked the manner of Cougham. 

“They cry for Turbot naturally ; they want a relief,” Beauchamp 
groaned. 

Palmet gave an imitation of Timothy Turbot. 

He was an admirable mimic, perfectly spontaneous, without 
stressing any points, and Beauchamp was provoked to laugh his 
discontentment with the evening out of recollection. 

But a grave matter troubled Palmet’s head. 

“Who was that fellow who walked off with Miss Denham ?” 
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“A married man,” said Beauchamp: “badly married; more’s 
the pity ; he has a wife in the madhouse. His name is Lydiard.” 

“ Not her brother! Where’s her uncle ? ” 

“She won’t let him come to these meetings. It’s her idea; well 
intended, but wrong, I think. She’s afraid that Dr. Shrapnel will 
alarm the moderate Liberals and damage Radical me.” 

Palmet muttered between his teeth, ‘“‘ What queer things they let 
their women do!” He felt compelled to say, “Odd for her to be 
walking home at night with a fellow like that.” 

It chimed too consonantly with a feeling of Beauchamp’s, to 
repress which he replied, “ Your ideas about women are simply 
barbarous, Palmet. Why shouldn’t she? Her uncle places his 
confidence in the man, and in her. Isn’t that better—ten times more 
likely to call out the sense of honour and loyalty, than the distrust 
and the scandal going on in your class ?” 

“ Please to say yours too.” 

“T’ve no class. I say that the education for women is to teach 
them to rely on themselves.” 

“ Ah! well, I don’t object, if I’m the man.” 

“* Because you and your set are absolutely uncivilised in your 
views of women.” 

“Common sense, Beauchamp!” 

“Prey. You eye them as prey. And it comes of an idle aris- 
tocracy. You have no faith in them, and they repay you for your 
suspicion.” 

« All the same, Beauchamp, she ought not to be allowed to go 
about at night with that fellow. ‘ Rich and rare were the gems she 
wore:’ but that was in Erin’s isle, and if we knew the whole his- 
tory, she’d better have stopped at home. She’s marvellously pretty, 
tomy mind. She looks a high-bred wench. Odd it is, Beauchamp, 
to see a lady’s-maid now and then catch the style of my lady. No, 
by jingo! I’ve known one or two—you couldn’t tell the difference ! 
Not till you were intimate. I know one would walk a minuet with 
a duchess. Of course—all the worse for her. If you see that 
uncle of Miss Denham’s—upon my honour, I should advise him: I 
mean, counsel him not to trust her with any fellow but you.” 

Beauchamp asked Lord Palmet how old he was. 

Palmet gave his age; correcting the figures from six-and-twenty 
to one year more. ‘ And never did a stroke of work in my life,” 
he said, speaking genially out of an acute guess at the sentiments 
of the man he walked with. 

It seemed a farcical state of things. 

There was a kind of contrition in Palmet’s voice, and to put him 
at his ease, as well as to stamp something in his own mind, Beau- 
champ said: “It’s common enough.” Grorce MEREDITH. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


The Portfolio; an Artistic Periodical. Edited by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Volume for 1874. London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


THE principal feature in the Portfolio for 1874 has been a series of etchings 
from pictures in the National Gallery. We have had examples of Mantegna, 
Moroni, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Hobbema, Cuyp, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Maes, and Turner, etched by Messrs. Wise, Le Rat, Waltner, Gaucherel, 
Brunet-Debaines, and Rajon; while each picture has been accompanied by an 
historical note by Mr. Wornum, the Keeper of the National Gallery. 

The most noticeable plates perhaps, in what is a very fine series of etchings, 
are those of M. Rajon and M. Brunet-Debaines. The former contributes no 
less than five of the series of twelve, all marked by exceptional power. His 
Philip IV., after Velasquez, is a singularly vigorous plate, and his etching of 
Turner’s well-known ‘Fighting Téméraire” is luminous and delicate. M. 
Rajon certainly stands in the front rank of the aquafortists of the day, and it 
may be noted that he has just completed a portrait of John Stuart Mill, after 
Mr. Watts’s picture in the Academy Exhibition of 1874. It is a masterpiece of 
sound and decisive work, and remarkable for the skill with which M. Rajon 
has caught with the point the very mannerisms of the artist’s brush. M. 
Brunet-Debaines is also fortunate with Turner, his etching of ‘‘ The Burial of 
Wilkie” being one of the finest in this volume. The same artist also gives us 
an exquisite little plate after Ruysdael, etched with wonderful delicacy. 
Other noticeable etchings are those by Mr. Wise, who has modelled himself on 
the early Italian school. His rendering of ‘‘ Girl from Anacapri,” by F. Leigh- 
ton, R.A., is a good example of his style, full of quiet power and remarkable 
consistence of tone. Very brilliant is M. Jacquemart’s ‘‘ Elizabeth de Valois, 
Queen of Spain,” after Sir Antonio More, the execution of the jewellery being, 
as Mr. Hamerton says, one of this etcher’s towrs de force. M. Legros has long 
been known as avery sound etcher, and his ‘‘ Breton Peasant,” executed in 
pure dry point, is a masterly sketch, which will be interesting to art students. 
Close to it isa plate by M. Hedouin, after one of his own pictures. It shows 
us two young ladies ina garden, one a blonde and the other a brune, and it is 
noticeable for the delicacy and cleverness with which the hair is etched. We 
have also a good example of the work of Mr. Ernest George, whom Mr. Ruskin 
praised so much, a bright, clever drawing in line, but wanting the full tone which 
it would have gained had the artist possessed more command of his material. 
There are some well-modelled faces in Unger’s etching after Hals; and an 
amateur, M. Vaillant, has contributed two plates, etched in a more old- 
fashioned style than is usual with the aquafortists of the day. M. Lancon has 
a drawing of wolves, which is vigorous; and Mr. Hamerton himself has given 
us one or two graceful plates, in illustration of his series entitled ‘* The Sylvan 
Year.” Among the chief contributors to the Portfolio, besides the editor, are 
Mr. Basil Champneys (whose articles on Rye and Winchelsea are illustrated by 
typographic etchings by Alfred Dawson), Professor Sidney Colvin, Mr. Beaving- 
ton Atkinson, and Mr. G. A. Simcox. This volume is especially interesting as 
showing that the delightful art of the etcher is not becoming extinct among us, 
but that many aquafortists are labouring, not only to reproduce the master- 
pieces of others, but to give us good original work. 





